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** Call not up 
Amid this fresh and virgin solitude 
The faded fancies of an elder world.” — BRYANT, 


“TI nave finished my celebrated story, ‘Ideals.’ Congratulate 
me.” 

“T congratulate you indeed: but I must argue myself unknown; 
for, celebrated though the story be, I had’never heard of it.” 

“Nor has any one excepting myself and Mr. Putnam. He was 
kind enough to promise to print it, or to try to, from such knowledge 
as he had of the design ; but when we lost his green covers, alas! 
‘ Ideals’ lost that introduction to the public. I shall let you have it 
for the blue.” 

* And what is the design ? ” 

“The plan of ‘ Ideals’ is to show how sensible people like you 
and me, Haliburton and his wife, Polly, Fan-fan, and the children, 
would live, if we could all have just what we wanted.” 

“I’ve often wished that I had clear for life five hundred pounds 
@ year.” 

“Tn * Ideals,’ they each of them have that; that is, each man does, 
each woman, and each child.” 

‘Each of them can subscribe to six hundred different monthlies. 
That would give them twenty a day; not hard reading, if they 
read most of them as easily as I do.” 

“ They do not invest more than four dollars each so, in ‘ Ideals,’ 
as you will see when Mr. Editor prints it, some day, when he wants 
a short story of four thousand two hundred and ninety-three words.” 
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“For my part, I should like to write a story about an imagined 
world, in which people used the advantages they have.” 

“Don’t they in this world we live in?” 

“Do they? As I came up Broadway, just now, I was made miser- 
able by the vacuity, the wretchedness, the vanity, or the pettiness of 
nine faces out of ten. There were half-a-dozen jolly school-girls, just 
pouring out from Twelfth Street, who seemed, as you say, ‘to have 
their wooden bowl,’ or, as I say, to take the goods the gods provide ; 
but for the rest, without one exception, the cream of life had soured.” 

“Which, being interpreted, means that it has soured with you, 
and your eye” — 

“ Not a bit of it. ‘The Aldine ’ had just paid me for my last article 
twice what they promised ; I had called on Schollop for my boos- 
bill, and it was not ready for me ; I had a foreign letter from Matty 
in my pocket ; and, in short, all was well with me. I was as cheery 
as the Twelfth-street school-girls.” 

“I think Walter is right. I am distressed every day by the looks 
of people in the street. I wish you would organize a society for the 
prevention of public and unfounded melancholy.” 

“Oh! it is not melancholy simply. I can stand melancholy. It is 
greed, or it is hunger, or it is punctuality, or unpunctuality; it 
is that they have forgotten something, or it is that they have remem- 
bered something. They carry their accursed selfishness in their faces ; 
while they might, if they chose, be reminding themselves and us of the 
clever and bright things they have been seeing and hearing.” 

“T remember that bright Miss Walton asked me last week, in Bal- 
timore, how Boston looked. I said, ‘ Same-same-so-fashion ;’ and 
she said, ‘ Do you think they carry their heads quite as far forward ? 
And do they step quite as fast ? And are they quite as much afraid 
that they shall miss the train ?’” 

“ That is it. And, for that matter, New York here, or Chicago 
there, or Pleasanton there, or Sceattle itself, seem to me all as 
anxious.” 

To all this, Miss Relief, who was sitting by with her knitting, de- 
murred. She had never noticed any such gloom, doubt, or distress 
on people’s faces as we described. At the same moment, she rang for 
lunch: but it proved that the oysters would be late for some reason ; 
and we agreed to put on our hats, masculine and feminine, to part 
at the next corners, and to come back each with a list of the ten 
first people he met, characterized as to their expression with a 
brief review, and marked for cheerfulness on a scale of twenty. 

Three minutes had scattered us; and fifteen minutes more saw us 
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back again at the table, with the oysters ready. The lists were 
produced, and read by the inspector of gas-meters. 
Miss Reuter’s List. Rank. 
I met Rachel. Afraid it would rain. 
A plumber. Slow, dirty, cross 
John Wilkes. Absent. Did not know me 
Two ill-dressed girls. Looked round at my furs. 
Maid with baby-carriage. Pushing child backwards 
Mrs. Von Astrachan. Riding. Head heavy . 
Dirty Man. Eyes half shut with drink . ‘ 
Tittlebat Titmouse. Trying to think who would lend him 
adollar . ° ° ; 1 
Two girls Jumping hoop ... ° ; onli 20 
“ There are eleven,” said Miss Relief. “I give it up. It never 
occurred to me before, though, how gloomy the streets are.’ 
Then Greg. produced his list. He had gone round the square 
the other way, and had come up Sixth Avenue. 
Black-leg. Wishing time away till night ° : . 0 
Boot-black. Fighting another boot-black ; , 3 
Pretty girl of sizteen. Did not know how pretty she was 20 
Seamstress. Hurrying home. “ Please don’t look at me in 
this dress look.” . 4 
John Higby and William. Waving enbvelion 0 | a car 
which did not see them. Swearing. 
Boy with buttons. From finishing school. Slate, Menfadied: 
pale ‘ ° ‘ 
Postman. Could not find number 1313 1-3 
Mrs. Fattima. Dragging little Geordie 'y arm 
Geordie. Being dragged : ° . 
German washerwoman. With basket ° 
There were five other lists; which added up sepeutivdly 41, 39, 
44, 31, 39, not averaging four for cheerfulness on a scale of twenty. 
Dear reader, if you think we are cynics, you are mistaken. Try 
this yourself, in London, in Ithaca, in Ispahan, or Mobile. Then say 
if, on the whole, these people have not a thousand times as much to 
enjoy as to dislike in life; and tell us why they choose to as-— 
sume in public the most dreary and dismal instead of the average 
expression? Certainly ninety-nine hundredths of us are going and 
coming with easy shoes on. Can we not remember what a luxury 
that is ? Even the fool, King James, was willing to own, “ How much 
easier are old shoes than new.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 


BY EZRA 8. GANNETT. 


WuaeEn the Founder of the Christian 
Church cited ds one of the indications 
of a divine mission, that “the poor 
had the gospel preached to them,” 
he did not mean that his religion 
would seek ‘its disciples only among 
the poverty-stricken or the unedu- 
cated. Because he called “the com- 
mon people” into his kingdom, he 
did not wish to exclude those who 
had received the benefit of whatever 
instruction was then accessible. No 
clearer proof that he undervalued 
neither original endowment nor the 
discipline of education could have 
been given, than his choice of a man 
of rare gifts and liberal training to be 
the chief instrument in diffusing the 
Christian faith throughout the world. 
The history of the apostle Paul fur- 
nishes conclusive évidence that talent 
and scholarship have a place to fill 
in “the household of faith.” And, 
in the successive ages of the Chris- 
tian history, both genius and learn- 
ing have been found within the gates 
of the Church. Sometimes regarded 
with jealousy, at other times held in 
too fond admiration, they have still 
vindicated their claim: to be con- 
sidered as at once disciples and de- 
fenders of divine truth. Whether as 
a philosophical or an historical study, 
the relations between scholarship and 
faith are worthy of attention. 

The influence of Christianity on 
the human mind is shown most plainly 
in leading it into acquaintance with 
the loftiest subjects of inquiry or 
contemplation. Science can propose 
no questions of broader compass or 
deeper interest than those which re- 
ligion attempts to answer; questions 


concerning the Author and purpose 
of the universe, the meaning and the 
laws of life, the elements of a right 
character, and the foundations of a just 
hope, —things spiritual and eternal, 
yet holding an immediate relation to 
our present experience. On the most 
important of these questions, the 
Christian religion speaks both satis- 
factorily and suggestively; not only 
giving direct employment to the men- 
tal faculties, but stimulating them to 
general activity, encouraging ear 
nest thought, while it awakens a child- 
like piety. Christianity also confers 
a benefit on the scholar, by requiring 
of him, whatever be the nature of 
his studies, that they be pursued with 
strict honesty, in regard alike to the 
end sought and to the methods 
adopted. It does not allow him to 
yield to any bias that might mislead 
his judgment, but imposes on him 
the duty of applying a moral test to 
his own processes of thought, lest 
they be vitiated by prejudice or pas- 
sion. Absolute integrity of mental 
attitude is harder than acquisition of 
knowledge; yet the Christian com- 
mandment insists on the former rath- 
er than on the latter. Love of the 
truth is made the condition of reach- 
ing it; and to propose to the mind 
any other goal than truth is an offence 
against the gospel. Nor does Chris- 
tianity stop here in its demand on 
the man who devotes himself to sci- 
entific or literary pursuits: it charges 
him to aim at making his studies 
productive of good to others. Since 
he has command of his own resources 
and opportunity for their development, 
he, of all men, should be a benefactor 
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to society. If he knows more than 
the people among whom he lives, he 
must turn his knowledge to good ac- 
count for them. No one has a right 
to study for himself alone, for his 
own pleasure or his own improvement. 
Under a similar law of use, the writer 
who employs his talent for any other 
than a beneficent end incurs rebuke. 
To send a book into the world with- 
out hoping that it will make some of 
its readers wiser or better violates 
the first obligation of authorship. It 
may be healthful entertainment or 
solid instruction, by furnishing which 
an author shall gain the approbation 
of a Christian judgment; but heed- 
lessness in regard to the probable 
effect of what is published, bulky 
volume or magazine story, is a vir- 
tual denial of Christian morals. 
Worse still is the publication of a 
book or pamphlet or article by which 
the conscience of the people may be 
debauched, or the reader be enticed to 


a lower estimation of goodness, purity, 


charity, or faith. In a word, Chris- 
tianity exerts a wholesome influence 
on the scholar by the tone of charac- 
ter which it creates, the refinement 
of taste which it produces, and the 
elevation it gives to all his purposes, 
The intellectual and esthetic ele- 
ments of his nature, being brought 
within a spiritual atmosphere, feel its 
invigoration and its purifying pow- 
er. The scholar, being more of a 
“man, and expressing a manhood of a 
higher type, than if he were not con- 
trolled by the divine life that has 
been infused into him, becomes an 
example of which society takes no- 
tice, recognizing in him the grace of 
God, which moulds our coarse hu- 
manity into such fine and beneficent 
forms. 

That there were virtuous and use- 
ful men among the thinkers, teachers, 
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and writers of heathen antiquity, we 
admit, and acknowledge their title to 
admiration. But the Christian scholar 
stands on a higher plane of duty than 
they; nearer, too, to God than they, 
with a more devout apprehension and 
a more tender sentiment: and there- 
fore he owes to the Christian religion, — 
and we, if we come under his influ- 
ence, owe to this religion, — a peculiar 
gratitude. The scholar of to-day, 
who has drawn from the records of 
the Master’s ministry that knowl- 
edge which he affirmed to be “life 
eternal,” has a higher, broader, and 
purer consciousness than could have 
belonged to the sages or instructors 
of the ancient world. 

For the expression of his gratitude 
to Christianity, under the encourage- 
ment which it gives him, the scholar 
takes the most direct method when 
he devotes himself to the study of 
its sacred books, whether that he 
may present them in a more accurate 
text, or may defend their authority 
against the assaults ‘of unbelief, or 
that he may elucidate their contents 
by means of the light which learning 
or experience shall throw upon them. 
Critics and commentators are not 
held in the highest regard in these 
days; but the judgment of the pres- 
ent generation is not infallible. It 
does not mark the wisdom of an age 
in which no cost of time spent in dis- 
pelling the obscurity of a line in 
Dante or Shakspeare is thought ex- 
travagant, that little interest is 
shown in labor bestowed on the 
writings from which the Christian 
faith derives its authentication. Hap- 
pily, there have been scholars of the 
highest eminence who esteemed it no 
misuse of the talent or learning of 
which they were possessors to make 
the New Testament the subject of 
both patient and reverent investiga- 
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tion. Modern students may not 
honor Newton for having turned the 
powers of his great mind upon the 
inquiry, whether a passage in ,an 
apostolic epistle came from the 
apostle’s pen; but Newton could not 
have thought they were ill employed. 

The influence of Christianity is pro- 
moted by the testimony to its value, 
which men of culture or erudition 
bear through the simple confession of 
faith in its divine ovigin and trans- 
cendent character. It is not a falla- 
cious argument in behalf of a system 
of belief, that it has been accepted 
by such as have preferred careful in- 
vestigation to passive assent; and, 
although various religious systems 
may count thoughtful and studious 
men among their disciples, the force 
of a Christian confession by men of 
this class is not destroyed: for it at 
least shows that Christianity, after 
undergoing the severest examination, 
may approve itself as a divine gift 
and an all-embracing law to those 
who are best qualified to decide on 
its pretensions. Still, the most im- 
portant service which the scholar can 
render to the Christian religion lies 
in the illustration of its meaning, as 
well as the proof of its influence, 
which is seen in his own character. 
Personal excellence is always the 
most persuasive recommendation of 
the faith from which it proceeds; the 
effect pleads in favor of the cause. 
In every department of society, an 
example of the efficacy of religious 
truth wins attention, and provokes im- 
itation. Good men admire what even 
bad men respect. A Christian mer- 
chant, by his uprightness, generosity 
and purity, becomes a daily preacher 
of the gospel in all the business circles 
and throughout the community in 
which he is known. The Christian 
laborer, who makes the humblest em- 
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ployment a saintly office, is a better 
“ defender of the faith ” than was he 
who added that title to the English 
crown. Christian women are mes- 
sengers of heavenly grace to the age 
in which they live. And the Christian 
scholar who shows what rectitude of 
purpose and sincerity of conviction 
may be joined with the freest spirit 
of inquiry, what an appreciation of 
divine truth may be mingled with a 
love of letters, what humility and 
trust may be combined with the con- 
sciousness of large acquisition and 
mental growth, what beauty of char- 
acter may shine through intellectual 
gifts, to soften and yet irradiate them, 
—a scholar whose heart Christ has 
touched with his celestial power, and 
through the recesses of whose being 
the divine will moves without obstruo- 
tions from selfishness or passion, — 
is a teacher of the highest and best 
things within the reach of human de- 
sire. His life is a contribution to the 
wealth of the Church, which he leaves 
behind him in its remembered virtues 
when he dies. 


Few men have, through a long life, 
exhibited the qualities which mark a 
Christian scholar with such uniform 
and graceful consistency as the late 


Mr. George Ticknor. The title may 
be said to have belonged to him from 
boyhood to the verge of the fourscore 
years which he had almost numbered ; 
for he began at a very early age the 
cultivation of those tastes which he 
cherished to the last. A graduate 
of Dartmouth at sixteen, he was at 
twenty-five chosen Smith Professor of 
the French and Spanish Languages 
and Literature, and Professor of Belles- 
Lettres at Cambridge; the first in- 
cumbent of a chair which he was then 
qualified to fill, and in which for 
nineteen years he showed himself the 
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accomplished and delightful teacher. 
We well remember his entrance upon 
itsduties. Harvard at that time had 
but a dim perception of such enlarge- 
ment of her resources as should ele- 
vate her to the rank of a university, 
in which “the new education” and 
. the old would find opportunity of 
concurrent action; but the college 
was then passing through one of the 
brightest periods of its history. Its 
professors were men who should never 
be named without honor. Ware (the 
elder), cautious but firm, candid and 
wise; Hedge, over whose sterling 
worth no logical precision could throw 
a veil; Farrar, who repeated his 
philosophical experiments with the 
same enthusiasm before thirty suc- 
cessive classes; Frisbie, who, without 
manuscript or note, would discourse 
on ethics as a poet might kindle the 
cold forms of speech with his own 
inspiration ; Popkin, who loved Greek 
better than he loved any thing else 
except the Bible; Bigelow, now the 
venerable head of the medical profes- 
sion in a city whose physicians de- 
serve the confidence they enjoy, then 
the first occupant of the Rumford 
professorship, who showed how science 
might ameliorate life; Everett, with 
the grace which nature had bestowed, 
and the learning which Germany had 
imparted, dissolving the personality 
of Homer in the alembic of a criti- 
cism as attractive as it was novel; 
Norton, who was just introducing 
into theological education that ele- 
ment of exact and impartial biblical 
study of which he was a master; and, 
presiding over all the departments of 
collegiate life, the genial Kirkland, 
rich in mind, rich in heart, and rich 
in the veneration and love felt 
towards him by every student who 
came under his influence, — these 


were the men, nor they alene, with 
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whom Mr. Ticknor was associated in 
the earlier part of his connection with 
the college, and who found in him 
one who added new brilliancy to the 
academic period which they were 
making memorable. With them he 
joined his labors heartily, and, though 
an adopted son, allowed none to excel 
him in filial duty. 

Mr. Ticknor avoided the mistake 
of spreading his study over too broad 
a field. Conversant with the general 
aspects of knowledge, speculative or 
practical, he chose the kind of intel- 
lectual employment from which he 
could not fail to derive immediate and 
constant pleasure, with prospective 
usefulness. Literature, rather than sci- 
ence, attracted him ; and modern, rath- 
er than ancient literature drew him 
into its less trodden paths. Familiar 
with the languages and the authors of 
other Continental nations, he gave his* 
special attention to a country whose 
writers were then scarcely known 
among us,even byname. His “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature” was the 
product of years of diligent prosecu- 
tion of an almost untouched theme. 
The judgment of European critics, 
and of Spanish scholars themselves, 
on its merits, is a proof of the faith- 
fulness with which he executed the 
task he undertook. Thorough and 
impartial, conscientious and yet gen- 
erous, with a perseverance that diffi- 
culty could not discourage, and a love 
that grew with the labor it bestowed, 
he sent to the Old World from this 
distant land a work which there, as 
well as here, has been accepted as of 
the highest authority in regard alike 
to historical fact and to critical decis- 
ion. The life of his friend, the his- 
torian Prescott, was the only other 
volume which Mr. Ticknor gave to 
the press. Regarded as a biography, 
as a memorial of friendship, or as a 
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literary composition, it challenges 
equal admiration, and will be read 
hereafter, as now, with the delight 
always awakened by a noble story fit- 
ly told. His memoir of another friend, 
N. A. Haven, and his article on La- 
fayette, reprinted from the North 
American Review, were shorter pro- 
ductions, but were not less remarka- 
ble for tenderness of feeling and pu- 
rity of style. His contributions to 
the periodical literature of the coun- 
try, chiefly in the earlier portion of 
his life, showed similar thoughtfulness 
and care in their preparation. 

It was not, however, by his pub- 
lished writings that Mr. Ticknor was 
best known, or that he exerted the 
widest influence. His extensive cor- 


respondence, his elegant hospitality, 
and his personal excellence did even 
_ more to make him a man of note. 

His repeated and long visits to Eu- 
rope brought him into acquaintance 
with persons in public life and high 


station, with men of letters, and with 
the best portion of both Continental 
and English society. With many of 
the friends whom he had secured 
abroad, he maintained .a frank and 
cordial intimacy by letter after his re- 
turn home; and probably no one has 
been more successful in creating 
among foreigners a just appreciation 
of the intelligence and refinement 
that may be found in the best social 
circles of America. His house was 
the resort of visitors from abroad ; and 
his library, one of the choicest in the 
country, was open to the use of every 
unsatisfied lover of books. Political 
office he neither sought nor accepted. 
While he held well-formed opinions 
on the questions which from time to 
time agitated the country, his tastes 
disinclined him to noisy debate, and 
his moral sensibilities were repelled 
by partisan intrigue. A loyal citizen 
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in heart and act, under every admin- 
istration of the government, he did 
not hesitate to speak of the mistakes 
or the dangers which he thought he 
detected in the course of public affairs, 
but not in imperious or violent lan- 
guage. As he never dropped the 
courtesy of a gentleman, his kindness 
never assumed an air of condescen- 
sion. Having no thirst for populari- 
ty, and no sympathy with coarseness 
of speech or conduct, he might be 
misunderstood by those who confound 
@ quiet self-respect with an indulgence 
of aristocratic temper; but his native 
city can cherish the name of no one 
of her children who has more correctly 
valued the ideas that lie at the foun- 
dation of American society. Regard- 
ing education as the great means of 
social security and individual ad- 
vancement, as in his earlier years he 
had co-operated in attempts to raise 
the standard of education in our high- 
er seminaries, in later life he gave 
himself to an effort — for which his 
judicious counsel and various service 
secured complete success — to bring 
within the reach of the whole people 
such opportunities of self-culture as 
should carry them beyond the instruc- 
tion of the public or the private school. 
The Boston Public Library is a mon- 
ument of his disinterested labor in be- 
half of a thoroughly popular educa- 
tion. From the first, he took an ac- 
tive part in the arrangements by 
which it might be made productive 
of the widest possible benefit. For 
the access to its treasures which all 
classes enjoy, and for the method by 
which it is made available for the in- 
troduction of knowledge or healthful 
entertainment into every dwelling of 
the city, the inhabitants of Boston 
are indebted mainly to the industrious 
scholar, who not only made this, the 
most democratic institution in the 
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city, the subject of his thought and 
care for months at home, but spent 
months in Europe, that he might give 
personal supervision to the choice of 
the books which should be placed on 
its shelves. The admirable bust by 
Milmore, in one of the apartments of 
the building, will present to future 
generations the countenance of him 
whom they may justly style their 
benefactor. 

It belongs to one, whose intimate 
friendship and ample culture qualify 
him to be Mr. Ticknor’s biographer, 
to enter into an analysis of his intel- 
lectual character; but we cannot re- 
frain from an allusion to his wonder- 
ful power of memory. It was the 
tenacity with which he held in re- 
membrance incidents of the past, with 
the absence alike of prejudice and of 
display in narrating them, that gave 
a peculiar charm fo his conversation. 
His fluent and graceful English was 
the proper clothing of wholesome 
thought and pleasant recollection. 
Drawing the fruits of study and ob- 
servation from a storehouse in which 
they kept their freshness as if they 
had been gathered but yesterday, he 
entertained his friends with anecdote 
and remark, yet never by self-asser- 
tion imposed silence on others. The 
integrity and generosity which had 
fixed their roots in his nature were 
carried into all his relations. A sin- 
cerer friend, or a kinder patron, who 
could desire? Or where could one 
be found, who, by his manner of con- 
ferring a favor, so lightened the 
weight of obligation? Cordial to 
those around him; thoughtful about 
the wants of others; just to all; with 
principles of conduct that he obeyed 
as laws of sovereign authority, and 
affections in the exercise of which he 
found a calm delight; in respect to 
worldly circumstances so situated as 
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not to feel the pressure of anxiety; 
until old age enjoying health and 
home with less interruption than most 
men experience before they reach 
middle life; happy in his studies, and 
successful in hisliterary undertakings ; 
surrounded by those who loved and 
honored him, — Mr. Ticknor presented 
a rare example of the tranquillity 
and satisfaction that may attend the 
scholar’s career. A fortunate man! 
Better, however, to call him a good 
man; for this is a safer and a strong- 
er word: and to him it belonged ;—a 
Christian scholar, who never wrote a 
line which he needed afterwards to 
regret, nor committed an act for 
which they who knew him were eager 
to find an excuse; a scholar— we 
wish to lay emphasis on the fact — 
whose faith clung to the gospel of 
Christ, and who recognized in him 
whose name is the burthen of the 
New Testament a messenger of the 
divine will, and a ruler over human 
souls. Mr. Ticknor was a believer in 
the supernatural origin and authori- 
tative instruction of Christianity. A 
friend of Buckminster, of Norton, and 
of Channing, under whose instruction 
he sat for many years, he, with them, 
held the distinctive doctrines of the 
Liberal or Unitarian faith. But he 
never encouraged a sectarian spirit, 
nor lent himself to sectarian move- 
ments. He took a part in such re- 
ligious and charitable enterprises of 
the denomination, as stood on the 
broad ground of Christian effort, and 
gave a warm support to the church, 
the Sunday school, and the ecclesias- 
tical institutions which the Congrega- 
tionalist body had inherited. The 
Christian Scriptures he had read with 
the freedom and the reverence that 
become a Protestant; and alike in the 
exposition and in the practical use of 
their contents showed how faithful 
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had been his examination. Life could 
retain only a tender and sacred inter- 
est, while death could have no terror, 
for one whose best learning was gain- 
ed in the school of the great Teacher 
of humanity, the Representative of 
the Supreme Mind, the Revealer of 
the highest truth. To him the change 
that followed a brief period of confine- 
ment to his chamber was from infirm- 
ities, of which he was beginning to 
feel the weight, to an immortality that 
has no weariness. To others it 
brought bereavement; of which they 
could then, and can now, speak in no 
more fit words than those with which he 
closed his memoir of Prescott, — “ All 
sorrowfully felt that a great loss had 
been sustained, that a brilliant and be- 
neficent light had been extinguished.” 

Prescott and Ticknor, — if any one 
should ask what are the relations be- 
tween scholarship and faith, or what 
is meant when we speak of the Chris- 
tian scholar, to repeat their names 
would be a sufficient reply. They be- 
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longed to a class of whom the Ameri- 
can people sometimes manifest an ab- 
surd jealousy. The literary men of 
a country constitute not only its orna- 
ment, but its defence against the 
shallowness and roughness that easily 
degenerate into vices. Nowhere are 
such men more needed than in a re- 
public, where the principles of polit 
cal equality are practically asserted 
to their full extent. -Nowhere are 
Christian scholars more needed than 
in a land where free thought arro- 
gates the boldest expression, and pop- 
ular education is necessarily superfi- 
cial. Men of letters here do not sep- 
arate themselves from the people: 
they share the same experience with 
them in the broad relations of life. 
They solicit no distinction but that to 
which they are entitled on the score 
of merit; and they stand ready, as 
honorable men, to requite the estima- 
tion in which they should be held by 
the influence they may exert on man- 
ners, taste, and thought. 





A DAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY L. G. WARE. 


I run the best that happened to 
me among the Alps was morning in 
the valley of Chameuni, noon on the 
Gorner Grat near Zermatt, and even- 
ing on the Wengern Alp, close by 
Interlaken. They were morning, 
noon, and evening of days far apart ; 
but in my memory now they make 
ane perfect day in Switzerland. 

Chamouni lies in a valley so deep, 
that the people feel the sun in their 
houses and fields long after the time 
the almanac sets for his rising. A 
tall eastern mountain-wall keeps him 
from them. It is the great range of 
Mont Blanc, which you flank as you 


come from the north, over the Col de 
Balme, into the valley of the Arve. 
The huge bulk arid many domes of 
Mont Blane proper form the centre 
and crown of it; and around these 
cluster and stretch along high pinna- 
cles and pyramids of cliff, which are 
well named “needles,” they are so fine- 
pointed at their tops and along their 
sharp ridges. These range in height 
from eight thousand to more than ten 
thousand feet above the valley, which 
is itself some three thousand feet 
above the sea. Pile one Mount Mans- 
field on another, and you have the 
average height of the needles; while 
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the “Sovran ” towers more than two 
thousand feet above the highest, and 
more than twelve thousand above 
Chamouni, and is nearly sixteen 
thousand above the sea. Such is the 
large scale on which this mountain 
scenery is made. 

Whothatread Coleridge’s “Hymn” 
in the “ American First-Class Book,” 
in the good old days when boys read 
that best of readers, and were whipped 
for ill-reading at school, could fail on 
this spot to be up early for a “sun- 
rise in the valley of Chamouni”? 
When I awoke that bright morning, 
the sun was just touching with gold 
the top of Mont Blanc and the tips 
of the higher Needles. And, when I 
got out of the house, I saw the tall 
crest of the western valley-wall ruddy 
with the early light. But it was a 
long time to sunrise where I was, in 
the gray of the morning, among the 
silent houses. I made my way down 
the valley by a road that ran through 
the upper fields near the woods, not- 
ing how the brightness grew, every 
moment, behind the great range. 
Still the gain looked very gradual. 
The sun appears to climb but slowly to 
strike those broad bulky shoulders and 
keen ridges. “ A watched fire never 
burns.” I thought the far snow-fields 
of the rounded top would never get 
fairly gilded, the shadow drew back 
so reluctantly from the light. To see 
the contest, the push and the retreat, 
made it easy for the moment to be- 
lieve in Phebus, Indra, Sigurd, those 
lords of light, who, in the mytholo- 
gies, fight with and pursue the rulers 
of darkness. It was a striking and 
beautiful thing to note, the fine clean 
line drawn on the lustrous white, and 
moving slowly, as the warm light 
struck over the summit farther and 
farther, and the cold blue shade drew 
back. What a sun-dial, marking 
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truly, nullas horas nisi serenas, up 
that far height ! 

It was glorious to see the whole 
great space and continent of air and 
sky behind, filling with light more 
and more, getting ready to overflow, 
and pour the treasure by and by into 
the valley. “By and by is easily 
said,” but it was two good hours be- 
fore the space back there would fill 
and run over. I hugged myself at 
such a chance to see “the great sun 
begin his state.” And now he was 
sending forward an astonishing mag- 
nificence. As he shot up his beams 
of brightness above the Aiguilles, 
their tall needle-tops and saw-like 
edges were beginning to throw off 
from all their points, far up into the 
sky, contra-beams, so to say, of sha- 
dow. Over the pinnacled wall of cliff, 
it was all a sunburst of divergent 
rays. And this brightened with con- 
tinual glorious change, almost as 
quickly as the aurora shifts its strange 
airy splendors; for the sun, getting 
higher, was momently striking new 
peaks and angles of the rough crest, 
and sent off every instant new lines 
of shine and shadow. 

I was thinking this glory enough, 
but marked at once a new surprise 
and most delicate beauty up there. 
All the summits began to throw off 
clouds, or thin vapors rather, impalpa- 
ble but that the sun shot them 
through with light, as they rose and 
dissolved in the pure blue of the sky. 
Thin, fine, silvery, they were the per- 
fection of floating, aerial grace. And 
one tall cliff flung out from its thin 
point a broad, shining cloud, like a 
flag, to herald the near coming of the 
sun. 

By this time he was near, as all the 
signs showed. Those diverging rays 
were growing more and more splen- 
did, and the lines of shadow shorter 
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and shorter. I saw that he was to 
rise on the valley between two con- 
spicuous needles, the Charmoz and 
the Crépon, and hurried on to com- 
mand them in front. The gap be- 
tween glowed with intense light, and 
steamed with thin vapors, that rose 
from every point to be lost in the 
brightness that filled it more and 
more. Quick, vivid, flashing splen- 
dors streamed and ran along the steep, 
fine sides. At the curved bottom 
the light grew more lustrous and 
sparkling, and the vapor-wreaths more 
brightly white. One dazzling beam 
struck over the edge, and another, and 
another, — then, all at once, full sun- 
shine streamed and poured over on 
Chamouni, 

“ Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy,” 
and blessing the fields and woods 
with welcome light. This was my 
Alpine morning. 


Far up the valley of the Rhone is 


the town of Sion, once known as the 
dirtiest place in Europe, which is a 
bold thing to say. For fear it has 
not changed, you do not stop. Be- 
sides, the-weather is of the finest, and 
you ought to push on; for, in the 
last of September, it is a catching 
time among the high mountains. 
Not far above, the River Visp en- 
ters the valley, and Vispach, where 
you do stop, is at the mouth of it. 
As far as dirt and dirt’s smells go, 
you may wish you had staid in Sion. 
But the stream here flows from the 
south, and those great Alps of which 
Monte Rosa is the head and queen; 
and here is your starting-place for a 
region unsurpassed for sublimity, if 
not unmatched, in Switzerland. It 
was in this choice region that my Al- 
pine day came to glorious noon. 

In the clear autumn morning, I 
took the bridle-path from Vispach, 
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winding along sheer precipices and 
steep slopes that make the sides of 
the narrow valley of the Visp, till I 
came to the pleasant hamlet of 
St. Nicolaus. Thence a wagon-road 
brought me, through even wilder 
scenery of abrupt and threatening 
cliffs, awful glaciers high up, and 
snowy summits higher, to the poor 
town of Zermatt. Late in the after- 
noon, I had sighted the one object of 
my pilgrimage hither, the sharp pyra- 
mid of the Matterhorn, Years ago, 
among the White Hills, dear Rexmeus 
and I had read the first published ac- 
count of an exploration of this won- 
der-land of the Matterhorn, and de- 
cided it was the one single object to 
see among the Alps. We promised 
we would come here when the gods 
should be kind. Alas! it is but his 
haunting memory that walks with 
me, as I walk toward this goal of our 
promise. The Delectable Mountains 
hold him now, dnd “ the hills whence 
cometh help.” I am thankful his 
place has him. But the remembrance 
of him is so clear and present, and is 
so a@ memory of quick life, that at 
this moment, while I walk along the 
way which I had before in imagina- 
tion walked with him, I almost ex- 
pect to find him, with his quick step 
and bright face, at my side, and, some- 
how, look for him. 


* Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? ” 


When I reached Zermatt, I found 
the mountain, as for years I had seen 
it in my mind’s eye, rising there, 
grand, solitary, nearly ten thousand 
feet above the town. I looked and 
looked, and still the wonder of it 
grew. As the sun went down, the 
tall, obelisk-like front reddened till it 
glowed, and its streaked snow turned 
to flame and gold. Then the moon 
came out, and the mighty peak seemed 
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to soar higher in the pure light, and 
looked to belong more to the sky than 
the earth. What a line that is of 
Coleridge, — 

“ Visited all night by troops of stars”! 


This Matterhorn turns toward them 
as if they were its fellows and com- 
pany, and it had more to do with them 
than with the ground. 

Early next morning, past fields, in- 
to woods, up a path perilous. enough, 
over bare mountain-side, I reach the 
top of the Riffel, and rest a while. 
The green where I rest is strewed 
with gentian, anemone, and violet, so 
bright they seem to have purified 
their tints to the purity of the air. 
Here I see how the Matterhorn is 
builded on a grand base of bulky 
rounded cliffs, hung with snow-fields 
and glaciers, from which it springs 
with an astonishing impression of 
graceful lightness with sturdy force. 
The full .sublimity of it, however, 
with its sublime companion peaks, is 
got further up, some two thousand 
feet more, from the high ridge called 
the Gorner. It is 5,000 feet above 
the valley, and 10,000 above the sea. 

This crest makes a centre, about 
which range, in a vast circling sweep, 
the mountains belonging to this ma- 
jestic group of the Alps, from Monte 
Rosa ‘in the south to Mischabel in the 
north. They rise 12,000, 13,000, 14,- 
000, 15,000 feet above the sea. In 
the north-west, the circle is broken 
where the valley of the Visp goes out. 
On this side, tawny cliffs, dark woods, 
and azure distances lead the eye to 
the far horizon, along which lies the 
range of the Bernese Oberland, the 
sharp peaks of the Jungfrau and the 
rest glittering against the sky. All 
around me else are these awful sum- 
mits, “ airy citadels,” with everlasting 
snows, frozen torrents, shining domes, 


rocky peaks. Ten glaciers, Niagaras 
of ice, sweep down to form‘the great 
Gorner glacier, that winds its frozen 
length miles on. The largest flows 
from Monte Rosa, that lies, heavy and 
dull to look at, a huge snowy bulk, 
with low double peak. It is not Ten- 
nyson’s 

“ Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 

And snowy dells in a golden air.” 
That “faintly-flushed and phantom- 
fair” vision you get away off in Milan, 
Here the queen of the mountains 
looks dumpy, unroyal. The Lyskamm, 
which is next in the range, pays for 
this, with its fine aspiring shape, the 
lovely mouldings of its pure white 
fields, and its imposing walls and 
towers of cliff. Next are the twin 
peaks of Castor and Pollux, and 
then the Breithorn, a mighty pile of 
sheer cliffs, draped and curtained with 
broad falls of snow hung from all its 
sides. The Little Matterhorn here 
sticks up a rough tooth of rock; the 
wide white plain follows, where the 
St. Theodule pass crosses; and now, 
in the west, the Matterhorn. This, 
by its peculiar shape and isolation, 
dominates in supreme majesty where 
all is sublime. It is a tall, three-cor- 
nered pyramid, fine-cut as massive, 
lifted four thousand feet above the 
plateau of snow-field and glacier that 
crowns the base which mountain-piles 
build up for it from the valley. Its 
sides are so steep that the snow can- 
not rest on them except in thin streaks 
which show silver against the iron- 
grayrock. A towering height, a mas- 
sive bulk, broad based, with airy top, 
it joins strength to beauty, and is at 
once noble and charming to see, car- 
rying both awe and fascination in it. 

These magnificences, lifting their 
lustre into a lustrous sky, that, with 
its crystal and gold and blue, made a 
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fit dome to arch above them, were a 
presence of grandeur beyond my 
words or wit to describe. Grandeur, 
in the very essence of it, they dis- 
played. Yet, as in all grandest things 
in nature, like Niagara,‘and in art, 
like Michael Angelo’s sculptures of 
the tombs of the Medici, there was 
striking grace mingled with this sub- 
limity. Over and through this gran- 
deur, I got the sense of something 
“far more deeply interfused,” fine, 
delicate, ethereal. Above the awful- 
ness of the place, there was an exceed- 
ing loveliness, the glory and the charm 
of beauty. And to the sense of awe 
was added the feeling of joy, which is 
the freedom of the mind, the uplifting 
of it, and is the crowning element in 
a fine and lofty impression. 

The mountains were grand truly, 
in their solemn aspect, their huge, 
steadfast bulk, their height and ter- 
ror, and by the might in nature which 
they proved. But the pure lines, suave 
curves, elegant mouldings of those 
immense snow fields and heaps, — 
the set of those peaks and domes, 
which suggested a something rhythmic, 
musical, in their circling succession of 
noble forms, — the various color lay- 
ished, — silver of snow, blue of the sky, 
gold in the light, red, black, gray on the 
near, and tawny on the farther cliffs, 
azure on the distant ranges, bronze 
and olive on the forests,— all were fea- 
tures of singular loveliness. Again, 
and still again, I found the awe, power, 
grandeur, of the place lost, or rather 
raised, transfigured, into an excelling 
beauty in it. 

As I came down from my “specu- 
lar mount,” the Matterhorn was fling- 
ing its huge shadow across the lower 
ground; and, in the shade of it, I 
looked up for a last look at its as- 
piring peak, and saw the sun draw 
up fine vapors from the snow, and glo- 
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rify them with his light. I fancied 
it Nature’s altar of incense to God. 
True, the majestic thing was like an 
altar, not unmeet to honor Him: God, 
before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever he had formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting ! 


So noon passes, and the evening of 
my Alpine day comes on. But it is in 
another place,—among the Bernese 
Mountains. ; 

Of these the Jungfrau is the chief, 
as Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa are 
of the other great ranges. The full 
distant beauty of it is seen well from 
Interlaken, where, in the focus of the 
charm of the Bernese Oberland, you 
eat lotos if you are wise, and buy Swiss 
carvings if you are silly. From my 
window here, this “Maiden” moun- 
tain, seen through a gap in the near 
hills, lifting up its twelve thousand feet 
of shining white, is a continual attrae- 
tion. I must see it nearer. And 
that low pasture-mountain, off at its 
base, will bring me very near. It is 
the Wengern Alp, only an easy climb 
of a few thousand, feet, and giving 
one of the best nigh views of the 
Jungfrau. 

A short drive, one sunny day, 
brought my friend and me to it. The 
inevitable bother about horses put off 
our start till late in the afternoon; 
and we grumbled, so short-sighted are 
men, and at odds with their happ+ 
ness. Half way up the Alp, we came 
into the evening shadows; and so 
what vexed us gave us the magical 
hour of sunset and dusk for our expe- 
dition. While the broken ridges 
cast long shadows, the high sum- 
mits above our heads were blazing in 
full light. It was a glorious sight, 
which morning would have denied us. 
Gradually the shade crept higher on 
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the east side, — up cliff and steep, till 
all but the snow-peaks were dark- 
ened. Those shone out in the ruddy 
evening glow, more splendid for the 
gathering dusk through which we 
rode. We went up and up the wild 
pastures, where cattle were now 
trooping down the slopes to the milk- 
ing sheds below, among sparse spruces, 
whose old trunks and torn branches 
showed a long fight with wind and 
weather; and up still, above the tree- 
line, to the barer,~more desolate re- 
gion near the top. 

We were in full dusk. The sun- 
shine was quite gone from the high 
peaks, so ruddy just now, leaving 
them white and cold against the 
darkening blue of the sky. Suddenly 
we turned the shoulder of the Alp, 
and saw the Jungfrau, with her com- 
panions, the Higer and the Monch, 
down from their deep foundations to 
their far tops,— abrupt precipices, 
enormous tracts of snow, with hang- 
ing glaciers, and, above, tall white 
peaks. In the gloaming, the tremen- 
dous depths out of which they rose 
looked more deep and awful; and the 
heights, far and pale above, looked 
spectral. There was great stillness 
all around; and it grew utterly still 
as I let my friend and the guide ride 
on, while I walked the half-hour’s de- 
scent to the inn by myself. 

The nearer ridges closed about me 
sombrely. But the sky had not parted 
with the solemn light which it took 
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after the sun was gone. Enough was 
left to give me a wonderful image of 
the mountains, to every ravine and 
smallest mark in them, in the clear 
mirrror of a pool by the wayside. 
And in the west the glory had not all 
faded, but left some dull flush still 
there. I was walking on, in the quiet 
of the time and of sober thoughts, 
when, from the Jungfrau opposite, 
came a strange roar, that was muffled 
and yet loud, seemed very far and very 
near at once, and was not thunder 
nor storm, and could be only one 
tliing,— avalanche. It was a sub 
lime sound, but portentous. How it 
stirred me, this terrible noise break- 
ing the utter silence! My imagine 
tion turned to the awe and terror about 
me, the might and fear there are in 
nature, and her blind power of de 
struction and ruin. “Howdreadful is 
this place!” when at once, as I lift 
my eyes westward, over the keen 
mountain-crest trembles, “ par tremo- 
lando,” the bright planet in the even 
ing sky, which then had not lost all 
its gold. And I had a vision of the 
goodness of God, which crowns al] His 
works; of the Father’s love, from 
which no night, nor terror, nor re 
lentless force in nature, nor strange 
ness of chance and circumstance, 
nor unbending necessity of any 
lot, can separate us. Again, Beauty 
was throned above terror, and Love 
was the bright infinite power over 


all. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE VAN ASTRACHANS. 


Tue Van Astrachans, a proud, 
rich old family, who took a certain 
defined position in New-York life on 
account of certain ancestral passages 
in their family history, had invited 
Rose to spend a month or two with 
them ; and she was therefore movitg 
as a star in a very high orbit. 

Now, these Van Astrachans were 
one of those cold, glittering, inacces- 
sible pinnacles in Mrs. Follingsbee’s 
fashionable alp-climbing which she 
would spare no expense to reach if 
possible. It was one of the fami- 
lies for whose sake she had Mrs. 
John Seymour under her roof; and 
the advent of Rose, whom she was 
pleased to style one of Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s most intimate friends, was an 
unhoped-for stroke of good luck; be- 
cause there was the necessity of call- 
ing on Rose, of taking her out to 
drive in the park, and of making a 
party on her account, from which, of 
course, the Van Astrachans could not 
stay away. 

It will be seen here that our friend, 
Mrs. Follingsbee, like all ladies whose 
watch-word is “ Excelsior,” had a pe- 
culiar, difficult, and slippery path to 
climb. 

The Van Astrachans were good old 
Dutch-Reformed Christians, unques- 
tioning believers in the Bible in gen- 
eral, and the Ten Commandments in 
particular, — persons whose moral 
constitutions had been nourished on 
the great stocky beefsteaks and sir- 
loins of plain old truths which go 
to form English and Dutch nature, 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Theirs was a style of character which 
rendered them utterly hopeless of 
comprehending the etherialized spe- 
cies of holiness which obtained in 
the innermost circles of Follingshee 
illuminati. Mr. Van Astrachan but- 
toned under his coat, not only many 
solid inches of what Carlyle calls 
“good Christian fat,” but also a 
pocket-book through which millions of 
dollars were passing daily in an easy 


‘and comfortable flow, to the great ad- 


vantage of many of his fellow-crea- 
tures no less than himself; and some- 
how or other he was pig-headed in 
the idea that the Bible and the Ten 
Commandments had something to do 
with that stability of things which 
made this necessary flow easy and 
secure. 

He was slow-moulded, accurate, 
and fond of security; and was of 
opinion that nineteen centuries of 
Christianity ought to have settled a 
few questions so that they could be 
taken for granted, and were not to be 
kept open for discussion. 

Moreover, Mr. Van Astrachan hav- 
ing read the accounts of the first 
French revolution, and having re- 
marked all the subsequent history of 
that country, was confirmed in his 
idea, that pitching every thing into pi 
once in fifty years was no way to get 
on in the affairs of this world. 

He had strong suspicions of every 
thing French, and a mind very ill 
adapted to all those delicate reason- 
ings and shadings and speculations 
of which Mr. Charlie Ferrola was par- 
ticularly fond, which made every thing 
in morals and religion an open ques- 
tion. 
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He and his portly wife planted 
themselves, like two canons of the 
sanctuary, every Sunday, in the tip- 
top highest-priced pew of the most 
orthodox old church in New York; 
and if the worthy man sometimes in- 
dulged in gentle slumbers in the 
high-padded walls of his slip, it was 
because he was so well assured of the 
orthodoxy of his minister that he felt 
that no interest of society would suffer 
while he was off duty. But may 
heaven grant us, in these days of 
dissolving views and general undu- 
lation, large armies of these solid- 
planted artillery on the walls of our 
Zion ! 

Blessed be the people whose 
strength is to sit still! Much needed 
are they whén the activity of free in- 
quiry seems likely to chase us out of 
house and home, and leave us, like 
the dove in the deluge, no rest for the 
sole of our foot. 

Let us thank God for those Dutch- 
Reformed churches ; great solid break- 
waters, that stand as the dykes in their 
ancestral Holland to keep out the 
muddy waves of that sea whose wa- 
ters cast up mire and dirt. 

But let us fancy with what quak- 
ings and shakings of heart Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee must have sought the alli- 
ance of these tremendously solid old 
Christians. They were precisely what 
she wanted to give an air of solidity 
to the cobweb glitter of her state. 
And we can also see how necessary it 
was that she should ostentatiously visit 
Charlie Ferrola’s wife, and speak of 
her as a darling creature, her partic- 
ular friend, whom she was doing her 
very best to keep out of an early 
grave. 

Charlie Ferrola said that the Van 
Astrachans were obtuse; and so, to a 
certain degree, they were. In social 
matters they had a kind of confiding 
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simplicity. They were so much ac- 
customed to regard positive morals in 
the light of immutable laws of Na- 
ture, that it would not have been easy 
to have made them understand that 
sliding scale of estimates which is in 
use now-a-days. They would proba- 
bly have had but one word, and that 
a very disagreeable one, to designate 
a married woman who was in love 
with anybody but her husband. Con- 
sequently, they were the very last 
people whom any gossip of this sort 
could ever reach, or to whose ears it 
could have been made intelligible. 

Mr. Van Astrachan considered Dick 
Follingsbee a swindler, whose proper 
place was the state’s-prison, and whose 
morals could only be mentioned with 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Nevertheless, as Mrs. Follingsbee 
made it a point of rolling up her eyes 
and sighing deeply when his name 
was mentioned, —as she attended 
church on Sunday with conspicuous 
faithfulness, and subscribed to char- 
itable societies and all manner of 
good works,— as she had got appoint- 
ed directress on the board of an or- 
phan asylum where Mrs. Van Astra- 
chan figured in association with her, 
that good lady was led to look upon 
her with compassion, as a worthy wo- 
man who was making the best of her 
way to heaven, notwithstanding the 
opposition of a dissolute husband. 

As for Rose, she was as fresh and 
innocent and dewy, in the hot whirl 
and glitter and glare of New York, 
as a waving spray of sweet briar, 
brought in fresh with all the dew 
upon it. , 

She really had for Lillie a great 
deal of that kind of artistic admira- 
tion which nice young girls some- 
times have for very beautiful women 
older than themselves ; and was, like/ 
almost every one else, somewhat be- 
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juggled and taken in by that air of 
infantine sweetness and simplicity 
which had survived all the hot glitter 
of her life, as if a rose, fresh with 
dew, should lie unwilted in the mouth 
of a furnace. 

Moreover, Lillie’s face had a beauty 
this winter it had never worn before ; 
the softness of a real feeling, the pa- 
_ thos of real suffering, at times touched 
her face with something that was want- 
ing in it always before. The bitter 
waters of sin that she would drink gave 
a strange feverish color to her cheek ; 
and the poison perfume she would in- 
hale gave a strange new brightness to 
her eyes. 

. Rose sometimes looked on her 
and wondered; so innocent and 
healthy and light-hearted in herself, 
she could not even dream of what 
was passing. She had been brought 
up to love John as a brother, and 
opened her heart at once to his wife 
with a sweet and loyal faithfulness. 
When she told Mrs. Van Astrachan 
that Mrs, John Seymour was one of 
her friends from Springdale, married 
into a family with which she had 
grown up with great intimacy, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to the good lady, that Rose 
should want to visit her; that she 
should drive with her, and call on her, 
and receive her at their house; and 
with her of coufse must come Mrs. 
Follingsbee. 

Mr. Van Astrachan made a dead 
halt at the idea of Dick Follingsbee. 
He never would receive that man un- 
der his roof, he said, and he never 
would enter his house; and when Mr. 
Van Astrachan once said a thing of 
this kind, as Mr. Hosea Bigelow 
remarks, “a meeting-house wasn’t 
sotter.” 


But then, Mrs. Follingsbee’s situa- 
tion was confidentially stated to Lil- 
lie, and by Lillie confidentially stated 
to Rose, and by Rose to Mrs. Van 
Astrachan; and it was made to ap- 
pear how Dick Follingsbee had en- 
tirely abandoned his wife, going off 
in the ways of Balaam the son of 
Bosor, and all other bad ways men- 
tioned in Scripture, habitually leav- 
ing poor Mrs. Follingsbee to entertain 
company alone, so that he was never 
seen at her parties, and had nothing 
to do with her. 

“So much the better for them,” 
remarked Mr. Van Astrachan. 

“Tn that case, my dear, I don’t see 
that it would do any harm for you to 
go to Mrs. Follingsbee’s party on 
Rose’s account. I never go to par- 
ties, as you know; and I certainly 
should not begin by going there. But 
still I see no objection to your taking 
Rose.” 

If Mr. Van Astrachan had seen 
objections, you never would have 
caught Mrs. Van Astrachan going; 
for she was one of your full-blooded 
women, who never in her life engaged 
to do a thing she didn’t mean to do: 
and having promised in the marriage 
service to obey her husband, she 
obeyed him plumb, with the air of a 
person who is fulfilling the prophe- 
cies, though her chances in this way 
were very small, as Mr. Van Astra- 
chan generally called her “ ma,” and 
obeyed all her orders with a stolid 
precision quite edifying to behold. 
He took her advice always, and was 
often heard naively to remark that 
Mrs. Van Astrachan and he were al- 
ways of the same opinion, —an expres- 
sion happily defining that state in 
which a man does just what his wife 
tells him to. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 


FOLLINGSBEE’S PARTY AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


MRS. 


Our vulgar idea of a party is a 
week or fortnight of previous discom- 
fort and chaotic tergiversation, and 
the mistress of it all distracted and 
worn out with endless cares. Such a 
party bursts in on a well-ordered fam- 
ily state as a bomb bursts into a city, 
leaving confusion and disorder all 
around. But it would be a pity if 
such a life-long devotion to the arts 
and graces as Mrs. Follingsbee had 
given, backed by Dick Follingsbee’s 
fabulous fortune, and administered by 
the exquisite Charlie Ferrola, should 
not have brought forth some apprecia- 
ble results. One was, that the great 
Castle of Indolence was prepared for 
the féte, with no more ripple of dis- 
turbance than if it had been a Ne- 
reid’s bower, far down beneath the 
reach of tempests, where the golden 
sand is never ruffled, and the crimson 
and blue sea-flowers never even 
dream of commotion. 

Charlie Ferrola wore, it is true, a 
brow somewhat oppressed with care, 
and was kept tucked up on a rose- 
colored satin sofa, and served with 
lachryme Christi, and Montefiascone, 
and all other substitutes for the dews 
of Hybla, while he draughted designs 
for the floral arrangements, which were 
executed by obsequious attendants in 
felt slippers; and the whole process 
of arrangement proceeded like a dream 
of the létus-eaters’ paradise. 

Madame de Tullegig was of course 
retained primarily for the adornment 
of Mrs. Follingsbee’s person. It was 
understood, however, on this occasion, 
that the composition of the costumes 
was to embrace both hers and Lillie’s, 
that they might appear in a contrast- 
ed tableau, and bring out each other’s 
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points. It was a subject worthy a 
Parisian artiste, and drew so seriously 
on Madame de Tullegig’s brain-power, 
that she assured Mrs. Follingsbee af- 
terwards that the effort of composi- 
tion. had sensibly exhausted her. 

Before we relate the events of that 
evening as they occurred, we must 
give some little idea of the position 
in which the respective parties now 
stood. 

Harry Endicott, by his mother’s 
side, was related to Mrs. Van Astra-_ 
chan. Mr. Van Astrachan had been, 
in a certain way, guardian to him; 
and his suecess in making his fortune 
was in consequence of -capital ad- 
vanced and friendly patronage thus 
accorded. In the family, therefore, he 
had the entrée of a son, and had en- 
joyed the opportunity of seeing Rose 
with a freedonr and frequency that 
soon placed them on a footing of old 
acquaintanceship. Rose was an easy 
person to become acquainted with in 
an ordinary and superficial manner. 
She was like those pellucid waters 
whose great clearness deceives the eye 
as to their depth. Her manners had 
an easy and gracious frankness; and 
she spoke right on, with an apparent 
simplicity and fearlessness that pro- 
duced at first the impression that you 
knew all her heart. A longer ac- 
quaintance, however, developed depths 
of reserved thought and feeling far 
beyond what at first appeared. 

Harry, at first, had met her only 
on those superficial grounds of banter 
and badinage where a gay young 
gentleman and a gay young lady may 
reconnoitre, before either side gives 
the other the smallest peep of the key 
of what Dr. Holmes calls the side- 
door of their hearts. 

Harry, to say the truth, was in a 
bad way when he first knew Rose: 
he was restless, reckless, bitter. Turn- 
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ed loose into society with an ample 
fortune and nothing to do, he was in 
danger, according to the homely coup- 
let of Dr. Watts, of being provided 
with employment by that undescriba- 
ble personage who makes it his busi- 
ness to look after idle hands. 

Rose had attracted him first by her 
beauty, all the more attractive to him 
because in a style entirely different 
from that which hitherto had capti- 
vated his imagination. Rose was tall, 
well-knit, and graceful, and bore her- 
self with a sort of slender but majes- 
tic lightness, like a meadow-lily. Her 
well-shaped, classical head was set 
finely on her graceful neck, and she 
had a stag-like way of carrying t, 
that impressed a stranger sometimes 
as haughty ; but Rose could not help 
that, it was a trick of nature. Her 
hair was of the glossiest black, her 
skin fair as marble, her nose a little 
nicely-turned aquiline affair, her eyes 
of a deep violet blue and shadowed 
by long dark lashes, her mottth a lit- 
tle larger than the classical propor- 
tion, but generous in smiles and 
laughs which revealed perfect teeth 
of dazzling whiteness. There, gen- 
tiemen and ladies, is Rose Ferguson’s 
picture: and if you add to all this the 
most attractive impulsiveness and 
unconsciousness, you will not wonder 
that Harry Endicott at first found 
himself admiring her, and fancied 
driving out with her in the park; and 
that when admiring eyes followed 
them both, as a handsome pair, Harry 
was well pleased. 

Rose, too, liked Harry Endicott. 
A young girl of twenty is not a severe 
judge of a handsome, lively young 
man, who knows far more of the world 
than she does; and though Harry’s 
conversation was a perfect Catherine- 
wheel of all sorts of wild talk, sneer- 
ing, bitter, and sceptical, and giving 
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expression to the most heterodox 
sentiments, with the evident inten- 
tion of shocking respectable authori- 
ties, Rose rather liked him than 
otherwise; though she now and then 
took the liberty to stand’ upon her 
dignity, and opened her great blue 
eyes on him with a grave, inquiring 
look of surprise, — a look that seemed 
to challenge him to stand and defend 
himself. From time to time, too, 
she let fall little bits of independ- 
ent opinion, well poised and well 
turned, that hit exactly where she 
meant they should; and Harry be- 
gan to stand a little in awe of her. 
Harry had never known a woman 
like Rose ; a woman so poised and self- 
centred, so cultivated, so capable of 
deep and just reflections, and so re- 
ligious. His experience of women 
had not been fortunate, as has been 
seen in this narrative; and, insensibly 
to himself, Rose was beginning to ex- 
ercise an influence over him. The 
sphere around her was cool and bright 
and wholesome, as different from the 
hot atmosphere of passion and senti- 
ment and flirtation to which he had 
been accustomed, as a New-England 
summer morning from a sultry night 
in the tropics. Her power over him 
was in the appeal to a wholly differ- 
ent part of his nature, — intellect, con- 
science, and religious sensibility ; and, 
once or twice, he found himself speak- 
ing to her quietly, seriously, and ra- 
tionally, not from the purpose of 
pleasing her, but because she had 
aroused such a strain of thought in 
his own mind. There was a certain 
class of brilliant sayings of his, of a 
cleverly irreligious and sceptical na- 
ture, at which Rose never laughed: 
when this sort of firework was let off 
in her presence, she opened her eyes 
upon him, wide and blue, with a calm 
surprise intermixed with pity, but 
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said nothing ; and, after trying the ex- 
periment several times, he gradually 
felt this silent kind of look a restraint 
upon him. 

At the same time, it must not be 
conjectured that, at this time, Harry 
Endicott was thinking of falling in 
love with Rose. In fact, he scoffed 
at the idea of love, and professed to 
disbelieve in its very existence. And, 
beside all this, he was gratifying an 
idle vanity, and the wicked love of 
revenge, in visiting Lillie; some- 
times professing for days an exclusive 
devotion to het, in which. there was a 
little too much reality on both sides 
to be at all safe or innocent; and 
then, when he had wound her up to 
the point where even her involuntary 
looks and words and actions towards 
him must have compromised her in 
the eyes of others, he would suddenly 
recede for days, and devote himself 
exclusively to Rose, driving ostenta- 
tiously with her in the park, where 
he would meet Lillie face to face, and 
bow triumphantly to her in passing. 
All these proceedings, talked over 
with Mrs. Follingsbee, seemed to give 
promise of the most impassioned 
French romance possible. 

Rose walked through all her part 
in this little drama, wrapped in a 
veil of sacred ignorance. Had she 
known the whole, the probability is 
that she would have refused Harry’s 
acquaintance ; but, like many another 
nice girl, she tripped gayly near to 
pitfalls and chasms of which she had 
not the remotest conception. 

Lillie’s want of self-control and 
imprudent conduct had laid her open 
to reports in certain circles, where 
such reports find easy credence; but 
these were circles with which the 
Van Astvachans never mingled. The 
only accidental point of contact was 
the intimacy of Rose with the Sey- 
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mour family; and Rose was the last 
person to understand an allusion if 
she heard it. The reading of Rose 
had been carefully selected by her 
father, and had not embraced any 
novels of the French romantic school ; 
neither had she, like some modern 
young ladies, made her mind a high- 
way for the tramping of every kind 
of possible fictitious character which 
a novelist might choose to draw, nor 
taken an interest in the dissections 
of morbid anatomy. In fact, she was 
old-fashioned enough to like Scott’s 
novels ; and though she was just the 
kind of girl Thackeray would have 
loved, she never could bring her fresh 
young heart to enjoy his pictures of 
world-worn and decaying natures. 

The idea of sentimental flirtations 
and love-making on the part of a 
married woman was one so beyond 
her conception of possibilities that it 
would have been very difficult to 
make her understand or believe it. 

On the occasion of the Follingsbee 
party, therefore, Rose accepted Harry 
as an escort in simple good faith. 
She was by no means so wise as not 
to have a deal of curiosity about it, 
and a good deal of dazed and dazzled 
sense of enjoyment in prospect of the 
perfect labyrinth of fairy-land which 
the Follingsbee mansion opened be- 
fore her. 

On the eventful evening, Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee and Lillie stood together to 
receive their guests; the former in 
gold color, with magnificent point 
lace and diamond tiara, while Lillie 
in heavenly blue, with wreaths of 
misty tulle and pearl ornaments, 
seemed like a filmy cloud by the set- 
ting sun. 

Rose, entering*on Harry Endicott’s 
arm, in the full bravery of a well- 
chosen toilet, caused a buzz of ad- 
miration which followed them through 
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the rooms ; but Rose was nothing to 
the illuminated eyes of Mrs. Follings- 
bee compared with the portly form of 
Mrs. Van Astrachan entering beside 
her, and spreading over her the wings 
of motherly protection. That much- 
desired matron, serene in her point 
lace and diamonds, beamed around 
her with an innocent kindliness, 
shedding respectability wherever she 
moved, as a certain Russian prince 
was said to shed diamonds. 

“Why, that is Mrs. Van Astrachan!” 

“ You don’t tell me so! Is it pos- 
sible !” 

“Which?” “Where is she?” 
“How in the world did she get 
here?” were the whispered remarks 
that followed her wherever she moved ; 
and Mrs. Follingsbee, looking after 
her, could hardly suppress an exult- 
ing Te Deum. It was done, and 
couldn’t be undone. 

Mrs. Van Astrachan might not ap- 
pear again at a salon of hers fora 
year; but that could not do away the 
patent fact, witnessed by so many 
eyes, that she had been there once. 
Just as a modern newspaper or maga- 
zine wants only one article of a cele- 
brated author to announce him as 
among their stated contributors for 
all time, and to flavor every subse- 
quent issue of the journal with ex- 
pectancy, so Mrs. Follingsbee exulted 
in the idea that this one evening 
would flavor all her receptions for the 
winter, whether the good lady’s dia- 
monds ever appeared there again or 
not. In her secret heart, she always 
had the perception, when striving to 
climb up on this kind of ladder, that 
the time might come when she should 
be found out; and she well knew the 
absolute and uncomprehending horror 
with which that good lady would re- 
gard the French principles and French 
practice of which Charlie Ferrola and 


Co. were the expositors and exem- 
plars. 

This was what Charlie Ferrola 
meant when he said that the Van 
Astrachans were obtuse. They never 
could be brought to the niceties of 
moral perspective which show one 
exactly where to find the vanishing 
point for every duty. 

Be that as it may, there, at any 
rate, she was, safe and sound, sur- 
rounded by people whom she had never 
met before, and receiving introduc- 
tions to the right and left with the 
utmost graciousness. * 

The arrangements for the evening 
had been made at the tea-table of the 
Van Astrachans with an innocent 
and trustful simplicity. 

“You know, dear,” said Mrs. Van 
Astrachan to Rose, “that I never 
like to stay long away from papa” 
(so the worthy lady called her hus- 
band) ; “and so, if it’s just the same 
to you, you shall let me have the car- 
riage come for me early, and then 
you and Harry shall be left free to 
see it out. I know young folks must 
be young,” she said with a comfort- 
able laugh. “There was a time, 
dear, when my waist was not bigger 
than yours, that I used to dance all 
night with the best of them; but I’ve 
got bravely over that now.” 

“ Yes, Rose,” said Mr. Van Astra- 
chan, “ you mayn’t believe it, but ma 
there was the spryest dancer of any 
of the girls. You are pretty nice to 
look at, but you don’t quite come up 
to what she was in those days. I tell 
you, I wish you could have seen her,” 
said the good man, warming to his 
subject. “ Why, I’ve seen the time 
when every fellow on the floor was 
after her.” 

“Papa,” says Mrs. Van Astrachan 
reprovingly, “I wouldn’t say such 
things if I was you.” 
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“ Yes, I would,” said Rose. “Do 
tell us, Mr. Van Astrachan.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” said Mr. Van 
Astrachan: “ you ought to have seen 
her in a red dress she used to wear.” 

“Oh, come, papa! what nonsense ! 
Rose, I never wore a red dress in my 
life; it was a pink silk; but you 
know men never do know the names 
for colors.” 

“Well, at any rate,” said Mr. Van 
Astrachan hardily, “ pink or red, no 
matter; but I’ll tell you, she took all 
before her that evening. There were 
Stuyvesants and Van Rennselaers and 
Livingstons, and all sorts of grand 
fellows, in her train; but, somehow, I 
cut em out. There is no such dan- 
cing now-a-days as there was when 
wife and I were young. I’ve been 
caught once or twice in one of their 
parties; and I don’t call it dancing. I 
call itdraggle-tailing. They don’t take 
any steps, and there is no spirit in it.” 

“Well,” said Rose, “I know we 
moderns are very much to be pitied. 
Papa always tells me the same story 
about mamma, and the days when he 
was young. But, dear Mrs. Van As- 
trachan, I hope you won’t stay a mo- 

ment, on my account, after you get 
' tired. I suppose if you are just seen 
with me there in the beginning of the 
evening, it will matronize me enough ; 
and then I have engaged to dance the 
“German ” with Mr. Endicott, and I 
believe they keep that up till nobody 
knows when. But I am determined 
to see the whole through.” 

“Yes, yes! see it all through,” said 
Mr. Van Astrachan. “Young peo- 
ple must be young. It’s all right 
enough, and you won’t miss my Polly 
after you get fairly into it near so 
much asI shall. I'll sit up for her till 
twelve o’clock, and read my paper.” 

Rose was at first, to say the truth, 
perfectly bewildered and surprised by 
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the perfect labyrinth of fairy land 
which Charlie Ferrola’s artistic im- 
agination had created in the Follings- 
bee mansion. 

Initiated people, who had travelled 
in Europe, said it put them in mind 
of the “Jardin Mabille;” and those 
who had not were reminded of some 
of the wonders of “The Black 
Crook.” There were apartments 
turned into bowers and grottoes, 
where the gas-light shimmered be- 
hind veils of falling water, and 
through pendent leaves of all sorts 
of strange water-plants of tropical 
regions. There were all those won- 
derful leaf-plants of every weird 
device of color, which have been con- 
jured up by tricks of modern garden- 
ing, as Rappacini is said to have cre- 
ated his strange garden in Padua. 
There were beds of hyacinths and 
crocus and tulips, made to appear like 
living gems by the jets of gas-light 
which came up among them in glass 
flowers of the same form. Far away 
in recesses were sofas of soft green 
velvet turf, overshadowed by trailing 
vines, and illuminated with moon- 
light-softness by hidden alabaster _ 
lamps. The air was heavy with the 
perfume of flowers, and the sound of 
music and dancing from the ball-room 
came to these recesses softened by 
distance. 

The Follingsbee mansion occupied 
a whole square of the city; and these 
enchanted bowers were created by 
temporary enlargements of the con- 
servatory covering the ground of the 
garden. With money, and the Cro- 
ton Water-works, and all the New- 
York gardens at disposal, nothing 
was impossible. 

There was in this reception no vul- 
gar rush orcrush or jam. The apart- 
ments opened were so extensive, and 
the attractions in so many different 
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directions, that there did not appear 
to be a crowd anywhere. 

There was no general table set, 
with the usual liabilities of rush and 
crush ; but four or five well-kept rooms, 
fragrant with flowers and sparkling 
with silver and crystal, were ready at 
any hour to minister to the guest 
whatever delicacy or dainty he or she 
might demand, and light-footed wait- 
ers circulated with noiseless obse- 
quiousness through all the rooms, 
proffering dainties on silver trays. 

Mrs. Van Astrachan and Rose at 
first found themselves walking every- 
where, with a fresh and lively inter- 
est. It was something quite out of 
the line of the good lady’s previous 
experience, and so different from any 
thing she had ever seen before, as to 
keep her in a state of placid astonish- 
ment. Rose, on the other hand, was 


delighted and excited; the more so 
that she could not help perceiving 


that she herself amid all these objects 
of beauty was followed by the admir- 
ing glances of many eyes. 

It is not to be supposed that a girl 
so handsome as Rose comes to her 
twentieth year without having the 
pretty secret made known to her in 
more ways than one, or that thus 
made known it is any thing but agree- 
able; but, on the present occasion, 
there was a buzz of inquiry and a 
crowd of applicants about her; and her 
dancing-list seemed in a fair way to 
be soon filled up for the evening, 
Harry telling her laughingly that 
he would let her off from every thing 
but the “German;” but that she 
might consider her engagement with 
him as a standing one whenever 
troubled with an application which for 
any reason she did not wish to accept. 

Harry assumed towards Rose that 
air of brotherly guardianship which a 
young man who piques himself on 
having seen a good deal of the world 
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likes to take with a pretty girl who 
knows less of it. Besides, he rather 
valued himself on having brought to 
the reception the most brilliant - girl 
of the evening. 

Our friend Lillie, however, was in 
her own way as entrancingly beauti- 
ful this evening as the most perfect 
mortal flesh and blood could be made; 
and Harry went back to her when 
Rose went off with her partners as a 
moth flies to a candle, not with any 
express intention of burning his 
wings, but simply because he likes to 
be dazzled, and likes the bitter excite- 
ment. He felt now that he had pow- 
er over her, — a bad, a dangerous pow- 
er, he knew with what of conscience 
was left in him; but he thought, “ Let 
her take her own risk.” And so, 
many busy gossips saw the handsome 
young man, his great dark eyes kin- 
dled with an evil light, whirling in 
dizzy mazes with this cloud of flossy 
mist, out of which looked up to him 
an impassioned woman’s face, and 
eyes that said what those eyes had 
no right to say. 

There are times, in such scenes of 
bewilderment, when women are as 
truly out of their own control by ner- 
vous excitement as if they were in- 
toxicated; and Lillie’s looks and words 
and actions towards Harry were as 
open a declaration of her feelings as 
if she had spoken them aloud to 
every one present. 

The scandals about them were con- 
firmed in the eyes of every one that 


“looked on; for there were plenty of 


people there in whose view of things 
the worst possible interpretation was 
the most probable one. 

Rose was in the way, during the 
course of the evening, of hearing re- 
marks of the most disagreeable and 
startling nature with regard to the 
relations of Harry and Lillie to each 
other. They filled her with a sort of 
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horror, as if she had come to an un- 
wholesome place ; while she indignant- 
ly repelled them from her thoughts, 
as every uncontaminated woman will 
the first suspicion of the purity of a 
sister woman. In Rose’s view it was 
monstrous and impossible. Yet when 
she stood at one time in a group to 
see them waltzing, she started, and 
felt a cold shudder, as a certain in- 
stinctive conviction of something not 
right forced itself on her. She closed 
her eyes, and wished herself away ; 
wished that she had not let Mrs. Van 
Astrachan go home without her; 
wished that somebody would speak to 
Lillie and caution her; felt an indig- 
nant rising of her heart against Harry, 
and was provoked at herself, that she 
was engaged to him for the “ German.” 

She turned away; and, taking the 
arm of the gentleman with her, com- 
plained of the heat as oppressive, and 
they sauntered off together into the 
bowery region beyond. 

“Oh, now! where can I have left 
my fan ? ” she said, suddenly stopping. 

“ Let me go back and get it for you,” 
said he of the whiskers who attended 
her. It was one of the dancing 
young men of New York, and it is no 
particular matter what his name was. 

“Thank you,” said Rose: “I be- 
lieve I left it on the sofa in the yel- 
low drawing-room.” He was gone 
in a moment. 

Rose wandered on a little way, 
through the labyrinth of flowers and 
shadowy trees and fountains, and sat 
down on an artificial rock where she 
fell into a deep reverie. Rising to go 
back, she missed her way, and became 
quite lost, and went on uneasily con- 
scious that she had committed a rude- 
ness in not waiting for her attendant. 

At this moment she looked through 
a distant alcove of shrubbery, and saw 
Harry and Lillie standing together, — 
she with both hands laid upon his 
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arm, looking up to him, and speaking 
rapidly with an imploring accent. 
She saw him, with an angry frown, 
push Lillie from him so rudely that she 
almost fell backward, and sat down 
with her handkerchief to her eyes; 
he came forward hurriedly, and met 
the eyes of Rose fixed upon him. 

“Mr. Endicott,” she said, “I have 
to ask a favor of you. Will you be 
so good as to excuse me from the ‘ Ger- 
man’ to-night, and order my car- 
riage ?” 

“Why, Miss Ferguson, what is 
the matter?” he said: “what has 
come over you? I hope that I have 
not had the misfortune to do any 
thing to displease you ? ” 

Without replying to this, Rose an- 
swered “TI feel very unwell. My head 
is aching violently, and I cannot go 
through the rest of the evening. I 
must go home at once.” She spoke 
it in a decided tone that admitted 
of no question. 

Without answer, Harry Endicott 
gave her his arm, accompanied her 
through the final leave-takings, went 
with her to the carriage, put her in, 
and sprang in after her. 

Rose sank back on her seat, and 
remained perfectly silent; and Harry, 
after a few remarks of his had failed 
to elicit a reply, rode by her side 
equally silent through the streets 
homeward. 

He had Mr. Van Astrachan’s latch- 
key; and, when the carriage stopped, 
he helped Rose to alight, and went up 
the steps of the house. 

“Miss Ferguson,” he said abrupt- 
ly, “I have something I want to say 
to you.” 

“Not now, not to-night,” said Rose 
hurriedly. “I am too tired; and it is 
too late.” 

“To-morrow then,” he said: “I 
shall call when you will have had 
time to be rested. Good-night!”’ 
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THE HEART OF IT. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A sumMMER’s day in leafy June; 

The birds were all in sweetest tune, 
The roses at their best; 

But fairest of all things to see, 

That perfect day in June for me, 
A blue-bird’s peaceful nest. 


I found it in a hollow shell, 

Which crowned, as I remember well, 
A shapely pyramid ; 

Five little eggs were also there, 

Blue as the sky when ’tis most fair, 
Half in the grasses hid. 


O favored shell! whose kindred went 
On cruel errands to be sent, 
To mutilate and kill ; 
Whilst thou, removed from all the strife, 
Dost feel with love and dawning life 
Thy bosom gently thrill. 


I said, “ This thing which here I see 
Shall be a precious prophecy 
Of what the world shall win, 
When all the days of war shall cease, 
And all the blessed years of peace 
Shall gloriously begin. 


And better yet: peace after war 

Hath many an ugly rent and scar 
For time to smooth away ; 

But peace in war doth not await 

A blessing coming slow and late, — 
Its blessing is to-day. 


My bird’s-nest in the hollow shell, 
A heaven miniature in hell, 
Shall symbol be of this : 
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That in and through and over all, 
Whatever seeming curse befall, 
God’s love forever is. 


He doth not wait till war is done, 

And all its barren victories won, 
To enter at the door; 

But in the furnace of the strife 

He bears for aye a charmed life, 
And blesses evermore. 


Deep at the heart of all our pain, 
In loss as surely as in gain, 
His love abideth still. 
Let come what will, my feet shall stand 
On this firm rock at his right hand: 
“ Father, it is thy will.” 





THE PREACHER. 


BY J. F. LOVERING. 


Every religion, of any considera- 
ble importance, has had its teachers, 
or priests, or prophets, who have ex- 
erted large influence as the trus- 
tees of the national faith. They 
have possessed a power giving them 
authority in the affairs of the state, 
in the offices of religion, and even in 
the fortune of the dead. The Pha- 
raoh of Egypt ruled as chief-member 
of the sacerdotal college. The Brah- 
min of India, while he did not as- 
pire to royalty, demanded that it 
should submit to his spiritual guid- 
ance. The magi of Persia were not 
only the historians of the nation, 
having charge of all public records ; 
were not only supervisors of public 


education; but were also the only 
persons authorized to explain the sa- 
cred books, or to direct public wor- 
ship. Even among the Indians of 
this country, there were those reputed 


to have peculiar spiritual gifts. In 
Mexico they were called “ guardians 
of divine things;” among the Iro- 
quois, “ keepers of the faith; ” among 
the Dakotahs, the “dreamers of the 
gods;” and among the Cherokees, 
“ possessors of the divine fire.” Yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that there 
were in pagan Rome not merely phil- 
osophic rhetoricians, but austere celi- 
bate cynics, who were the preachers 
of stoicism, directors of individual 
conscience, and ministers to whom 
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the dying looked for comfort and sup- 
port; notwithstanding the fact that 
Julian the Apostate introduced into 
the pagan system improvements bor- 
rowed from the Christian worship, 
even deeming it necessary to adopt 
a method of preaching to support his 
new faith; notwithstanding the fact 
that in the Mussulman ceremonial 
great importance is attached to the 
sermon; that “the most impressive 
of all the solemnities in the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca is said to be the deliv- 
ery of the sermon,” — for all this, we 
are justified in the assertion that 
preaching is prominently, almost ex- 
clusively, an institution of Christian- 
ity, the preacher the peculiar prod- 
uct of the Christian faith. Whether 
such an assertion be justified or not, 
it is impossible for us to set any fair 
estimate upon the work our religious 
faith has accomplished, without con- 
fessing the important position held 
by the preachers of our faith, and the 
important influence exerted by them. 
The testimony of history is altogether 
too considerable to admit of any 
doubt in this matter. 

The position of the preacher has 
been secured not simply from any in- 
terest awakened by his eloquence, or 
from his personal magnetism; but 
because, first of all, he stood in every 
community as a witness of that in- 
stinct of the divine which recognizes 
in nature and in humanity the pres- 
ence and sway of God. It may besaid 
that such instinct has always existed. 
That is true. So it is we find every- 
where the altar of sacrifice and the 
form of worship. So we find in every 
faith, however debauched and imper- 
fect, the priest who, whether wizard 
or medicine-man, fakir or dervish or 
philosopher, appeals to the sense of 
a higher and diviner reality in the 
soul, and offers for its satisfaction 
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what he holds to be the truth. But, 
in the religion of our Lord, the per- 
sonal relations of our nature have es- 
pecial emphasis; and, because of this, 
those who by meditation, by reputa- 
tion of sanctity, by grace of pres- 
ence, by readiness of speech, by con- 
scious inspiration, claimed attention, 
were accorded an honorable position 
in the estimation of their fellows. 
We learn from the experience of oth- 
ers; and whoever could so far forget 
the natural reserve and almost timid- 
ity with which any reference was 
made to those spiritual exercises, to 
that spiritual communion so private 
to the soul itself; whoever was so 
charged with his message from the 
divine as prophet, or about the divine 
as expositor, — made an appeal which 
could not be denied. It touched that 
instinct for better things, even for 
the divine itself, which the nature de- 
manded to be satisfied. 

Again, in every age of the Chris- 
tian Church, the preacher stood as 
witness of the intrinsic worth of hu- 
man nature. He might proclaim the 
most ghastly views of life; he might 
paint the degradation of human char- 
acter in a pencil dipped in the black- 
est woe of depravity; every tone of 
his voice might echo with the doom 
of despair; yet the unconscious final 
appeal made, was unwittingly founded 
upon, and gave witness to, the worth 
of our common humanity. He might 
declare the impotence of the will ; yet 
he demanded obedience. He might 
declare there could be no natural ap- 
prehension of virtue; yet he appealed 
te conscience. He might declare the 
soul was shut out forever from heav- 
en; yet he confessed the possibility 
of its being inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Unconsciously recognizing the truth 
Voltaire expresses so tersely, “To 
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paint men always bad is. inviting 
them to be so,” the preacher depicted 
the glory that adorned martyrdom, 
the graces which threw a robe of 
purity about saintliness, the worth of 
a noble manliness, and the sweet 
fragrance and consecration of a wo- 
manly faith: so he held his position ; 
so he bore witness to the wealth and 
worth of our human nature. 

Still, again, there has been given 
to man, not simply the instinct of the 
divine, not simply the instinct of 
personal self-respect, but also that 
instinct which is prophetic of the 
length of life. “Man,” says Jacobi, 
“is a yonder-sided animal.” “Man,” 
says Dr. Hedge, “is a yonder-minded 
being, an embodied hereafter.” The 
preacher stands for this. He does 


not forget present duty, and the ab- 
solute importance of the relations 
which add to, if they do not make up 
altogether, the significance of this 


life: but he has the light of the 
other world on his face; he sees a 
reality beyond the best possibility of 
earth; he lifts the curtain of time; 
he proclaims out of the sincere con- 
viction of his Christian faith, that 
grand truth which alone answers to 
the longing of all hearts and the in- 
stinct of all souls, — immortality. 

Of course we can readily under- 
stand that the preacher holding such 
& position could exert a profound and 
wide influence. It is well said, “the 
influence of the pulpit does not bulk 
so largely in the public eye as it did 
in former ages.” There are writers 
who delight to scorn and ridicule 
those who seek to present by the 
“foolishness of preaching” the sim- 
ple gospel truth, whose promulgation 
in other times stirred the hearts of 
men mightily. A modern reviewer 
says, “There is a gulf between the 
clerical mind and the ordinary male 
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mind, which is deep, and daily deep- 
ening;” and a late writer in “Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” a Baptist preacher, 
says, “The pulpit lacks the spirit of 
aggression, readiness to take the of- 
fensive, enterprise to attack. It lacks 
initiative, Prussianism, pluck.” A 
writer on education, in the “ Atlan- 
tic,” nicknames them “weakly ex- 
horters.” 

Whatever occasion there may be 
here and there for such strictures, I 
am convinced that the influence of 
the preacher not only has been con- 
siderable, but is to-day a valuable 
auxiliary in advancing the highest, 
the best, interests of the individual 
and of society. 

The past at any rate issecure. We 
can appeal to its history with confi- 
dence. Gibbon himself is reluctantly 
compelled to confess the power of the 
preacher in opposing the “ arguments 
and rhetoric of the tribune;” and the 
very bitterness with which he criti- 
cises the effects of preaching proves 
its power. No name is more familiar 
to us than the Golden- mouthed 
preacher of Antioch. The fearless 
audacity with which he denounced the 
license of the courts; the eloquence 
with which he sought the redress of 
popular wrongs; the magnificent lyr- 
ical strains with which he enforced 
the great truths of our gospel faith, 
have never been surpassed. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, can impress us with the 
majesty of the influence he wielded 
by the combined power of truth and 
eloquence, more than the picture 
given us of his return from the ban- 
ishment to which he had been sen- | 
tenced by the Synod of the Oak. 
The shores of Europe and Asia were 
illuminated; and the Bosphorus 
crowded with boats to the mouth of 
the Propontis, as the victorious peo- 
ple accompanied with flaming torches 
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their archbishop from the port to the 
cathedral. And the sermon he de- 
livered on the occasion was frequent- 
ly interrupted with outbursts of ap- 
plause ; and at last the audience be- 
came so excited that the preacher 
was compelled to stop. 

I know of no one who deserves to 
be mentioned after Chrysostom, more 
than that noble reformer and martyr, 
Savonarola. His whole life was a splen- 
did conflict against corruption. His 
most eloquent utterances were excited 
by his burning indignation against 
the sins of high and low. No warrior 
ever showed more dauntless courage 
than this preacher-monk. He dared 
oppose Lorenzo de Medici in the 
height of his power; demanded of 
him, as penance for his sins, that he 
should restore the liberties of Flor- 
ence; and also, with a shrewd wis- 
dom, accomplished what he called 
the children’s reform, substituting 
for the customary carnival license, 
certain attractive religious exercises. 
It is not possible to give any extend- 

_ed notice of such men, however in- 
teresting and instructive it might be; 
nor is it necessary. We have but to 
turn over the pages of history to re- 
call “the achievements of the great 
friars of the middle ages. Francis of 
Assisi, Bernardine of Montefeltro, and 
Bernardine of Sienna, and others, 
who preached in immense squares to 
twenty or fifty thousand people; for 
the honor of a visit from whom, to 
hear them preach, great cities contend- 
ed; whose presence closed all the 
shops, while courts of justice sus- 
pended all the functions of trade; 
who actually, after their sermons, 
presided over the immense bonfires 
into which their converted and panic- 
stricken auditors cast their dice-boxes 
and tables, impure books and pic- 
tures, their fashionable or licentious 
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dresses; and who left on their de- 
parture, often, some cross inscribed 
with the name of Jesus, or huge 
stone pulpit erected by the city in 
grateful remembrance of the uses of 
the visit.” It was quite natural that 
singular legends should grow up con- 
cerning such preachers,—such as 
that which made the stones respond 
to the eloquence of the Venerable 
Bede ; and suchas that which I venture 
to give as related of St. Dominic. 
This high-priest of the Inquisition 
was remarkable from his infancy for 
his miraculous powers. Perhaps no 
miracle of his, however, is more as- 
tonishing than the eloquence which 
he put into a sermon. 

He had been travelling a weary 
distance with a single companion, and 
at night-fall came to a monastery in a 
lonely place. He asked for shelter, 
and was hospitably received. He was 
conducted to a room, and fell asleep. 
At the time of matins he woke ; and 
hearing yells and lamentations, in- 
stead of prayers, went out, and to his 
utter dismay found himself, not in a 
community of holy monks, but in a 
brotherhood of devils. He knew not 
what to do, till his companion sug- 
gested he should try them with a ser- 
mon. This the saint did. At first 
he could not get their attention. At 
last, however, his eloquence prevailed : 
the din subsided ; nothing was to be 
heard but the voice of the preacher. 
So devout did he become in his ex- 
hortations, that he closed his eyes; 
so utterly unconscious of the flight of 
time, that he continued his discourse 
till full daylight; and then, coming 
to the close of his sermon, found that 
he had not only preached away all 
the fiends, but even the very founda- 
tion stones of the convent. He and 
his comrade were in the midst of a 
solitary wilderness. 
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But it needs no legend, nor does it 
need any reference to centuries long 
past, to confirm any statement assert- 
ing the over-mastering influence of 
the preacher. Not only has he all 
the resources of popular eloquence, if 
he will avail himself of them; but he 
has, for his themes, the grand truths 
which of themselves alone are fitted to 
move and interest the minds of his 
hearers. 

In the days of heathen Rome, 
what we called the pulpit was the 
pul-pe-tum, — that part of the stage, 
as distinguished from the orchestra 
in the theatre, on which the actors 
recited and performed their parts. 
No one doubts the interest and influ- 
ence attached to those who appeared 
upon it then. The change which the 


modern term gives in the meaning 
and application of the word indicates 
the change in the character and au- 
thority of him who occupies that 


place. All that is most effective in 
the art of the actor, in the elocutiona- 
ry skill of the orator, is joined to the 
deep, realizing sense of the profound, 
eternal significance for life and im- 
mortality of the themes which he de- 
velops and commends. A single 
instance of the powerful influence of 
‘a single discourse may be worth our 
attention. Jonathan Edwards preach- 
ed a sermon from the text, “ Their 
feet shall slide in due time” (Deut. 
xxxii. 35). Whatever exceptions we 
may take to its doctrine or method, 
there is no doubt of its overwhelming 
effect upon his audience. Groans, 
shrieks, outcries of distress, interrupted 
the preacher, and compelled him to 
make long pauses. At times, when he 
repeated his text, “some seized fast 
hold of the pillars and braces of the 
meeting-house, they felt so sensibly 
that their feet were sliding at the very 
moment into ruin.” This is no soli- 
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tary instance, as the biography of 
every notable religious reformer 
teaches us. I purposely refrain from 
considering the lasting power which 
the printed productions of the preach- 
er may have; we have nothing to do 
here with the sermon as such, only 
with him who delivers the sermon. 
He has had a grand work ; he still 
has a grand work to do. As I am 
sure that in the past the preacher 
has effected humanity as no other 
means has; as I am sure that what- 
ever may be the changes in the out- 
ward conditions of our life, the ele- 
ments of our humanity remain the 
same: so I am sure that the preacher 
may still move the hearts, consciences, 
minds, the whole moral and spiritual 
nature, of man. 

But the question very naturally 
arises, What makes the preacher? 
There is much diversity of opinion 
here. The ideal which every one has 
of what a preacher should be is af- 
fected by his culture and his experi- 
ence. There is one mistake into 
which very many are led. They re- 
gard the best preaching as that which 
displays the most finished rhetoric. 
I have no disposition to undervalue 
the power of words fitly chosen and 
artistically used. There is a certain 
rhythm to thought which should be 
preserved in the uttering of thought. 
We sit beside the multitudinous 
waves of the sea; we listen to the 
liquid dash of its waters, sounding 
full and mighty as the great billow- 
ing surge curls over and dashes up 
upon the beach, murmuring with sobs 
and whisperings in the worn channels 
of the broken rocks, or kissing the 
pebbles on the shingly strand, that 
seem by their noisy chattering move- 
ment towards the sea, as the waters 
recede, to tell their regret. We throw 
ourselves under some grand old mon- 
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arch of the woodland just as the slant 
shadows of the afternoon creep from 
the hills, over the summer meadows 
and the babbling brooks; and, if we 
listen, we can hear the rustling of 
the foliage above us, and soughing of 
the breezes far away in the depths of 
the woods, though scarcely a zephyr 
seems to stir the mute, still air. We 


look up to clear air of a winter’s 
night, and see 


“« How the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pictures of bright gold.” 


We hear no voice from the celestial 
orbs, no eloquence of sound, as the 
waves of creftive power dash into a 
spray of stars, as the mighty breath 
of an infinite will directs their myriad 
ways; but the silence teaches of 
order, the splendor is revelation of 
wisdom. We feel that God does not 
neglect in sea or forest or in the 
heavens, in his sublime oration, the 
thetoric of a perfect speech. 

We feel it natural, therefore, that 
the preacher among men should not 
forget any elegance of diction, any 
utterance at all, that shall attract and 
persuade and command. But mere 
rhetoric does not make the preacher. 
Bossuet was the most sublime of 
French orators. At sixteen, he won 
distinguished admiration; but it is 
said, thgt, while he exerted upon his 
hearers an irresistible authority, “he 
despised the artifices of rhetoric.” 
He doubtless felt, that, in winning at- 
tention to the manner, the matter 
was forgotten. That there is danger 
of this cannot be denied. One day, 
in the presence of Balzac, so it is said, 
an abbé touched on certain truths, 
which he presented with great force. 
He excited the applause of Balzac; 
who, making no application of the 
words to himself, was content with 
admiring them. The abbé replied, 
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“ You are like a man, who, standing 
before a superb mirror which showed 
him a stain on his face, should con- 
tent himself with admiring the beauty 
of the mirror, without removing the 
stain.” Balzac was more delighted 
than ever, and exclaimed, “ Ah! that 
is more admirable than all the rest.” 
There must, I think, always be this 
danger in mere rhetoric; and while 
I have no wish to undervalue it, — 
while, indeed, I recognize its great 
importance, —I can cordially assent 
to the declaration of Dr. Alexander, 
in his “Thoughts on Preaching,” 
“Until you cease to regard the preach- 
ing of the Word as in any sense a 
rhetorical exercise, it matters little 
whether you read or speak, or what 
method of preparation is adopted, 


‘ you will be ‘as sounding brass or a 


tinkling cymbal.’ ” 

Another mistake is very commonly 
made. Many are deceived by a mu- 
sical, finished, artistic elocution. This, 
they suppose, makes the preacher. 
But the preacher is not actor. How- 
ever valuable those graces of voice 
and manner may be which lend so 
much to the representations of the 
story, they do not make up, as many 
seem disposed to declare, the whole 
of preaching. No one has a right to 
persist in an uncouth, clownish man- 
ner of speech or person. It is an in- 
sult to the taste of his audience, much 
more an insult to the truth he would 
proclaim. The preacher, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, should correct 
faults of utterance or manner which 
detract from his influence. Preach- 
ing is an art, however true it may be 
that, like the poet, the preacher must 
be born: Yet mere elocution never 
makes the preacher. Rowland Hill 
is said to have been guilty of a “neg- 
ligence degenerating into slovenli- 
ness.” And a writer says of Dr. 
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Chalmers, that “he made no attempt 
to look at his audience, such as is 
made by a multitude of readers; the 
finger of either hand was never for a 
moment removed from the manuscript. 
There was nothing beyond a passing 
flash of the eye, as he occasionally 
darted his head upward. Once fairly 
in motion, he rushed along like a 
locomotive of the highest power at 
full speed, heedless of every thing 
before, behind, or around him, with a 
sort of blind, though inspired, fury.” 
There was something more to him 
than the mere graces of a perfect 
elocution. It would be well to keep 
in mind that a preacher may be a 
perfect, a finished, and most success- 
ful orator, and yet miss every purpose 
and end, and almost every art, of the 
Christian ministry. 

There is still another mistake often- 
times made. It is supposed that the 
power of the preacher consists alto- 
gether in his personal presence; in 
that magical something that flashes 
from the eyes, glows in the face, 
utters itself in the whole physique. 
There is no doubt a great truth here. 
We cannot deny the power of that 
influence which radiates from certain 
men. There is a wonderful magic in 
simple presence. I have been told 
an anecdote of Webster, illustrating 
this, that has never, to my knowledge, 
found its way into print. It was 
after a presidential election in which 
he was defeated, when New Hamp- 
shire had gone against him. He was 
on his way to his home in Franklin, 
twenty miles beyond Concord. At 
Concord, there was some detention. 
The report spread that Webster was 
on the train; and alarge body of citi- 
zens gathered at the depot, and called 
out again and again for the great ora- 
tor. The mob grew almost angry at 
his persistent refusal to appear. His 
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friends urged him to say even a few 
words. At last, just before the train 
started, he came to the rear platform 
of the car, and, folding his arms 
across his breast, stood silent, looking 
with a stern, impressive sadness upon 
the crowd. Every voice was hushed ; 
the loud cries died away into low 
murmurs. The giant of our hills, 
standing thus for a moment in silence 
before the people who had deserted 
him, spoke a grander oration than 
though he had used many words, 
then slowly turned away, and the 
door closed upon him. The crowd 
dispersed almost as silently. “I 
never,” said miy informant, “ felt more 
humbled in my life.” 

The power of presence is, without 
doubt, one of the chiefest qualifica- 
tions of the orator. It charms all op- 
position; it brings all under a mag- 
netic spell; but it does not therefore 
make the preacher. It will not do to 
rely on that exclusively. Men utter- 
ly wanting it have become celebrated 
for their eloquence and persuasive pow- 
er. It was said of Tourneur, “when 
he mounts the pulpit his ugliness so 
disgusts the congregation, that they 
wish he would go down again ;. but, 
when he begins to speak, they dread 
the time of his descending as the 
greatest misfortune.” 

It is unnecessary to cite other in- 
stances: there are many doubtless fa- 
miliar to all. The conclusion is inevit- 
able. The Christian preacher is not 
made by his tasteful rhetoric, or his 
well-practised elocution, or by any 
gift of personal presence. They are 
all helps, and are to be valued as such. 
They are gifts we must not despise, 
but on which we must not altogether 
depend. What is the essential con- 
dition of a faithful and successful 
Christian preacher ? 

I have come across a monastic tale, 
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which, in this connection, seems very 
instructive. It is the story of a great 
preacher and the fame he acquired; 
—who at last he turned out to be. 
A great preacher was expected at a 
certain priory church; but, at the very 
hour when the people expected his 
discourse, he fell sick. The prior was 
distressed : he knew not what to do. 
At that moment, however, a strange 
brother arrived in the garb of the or- 
der. He very piously consented to 
take the place of the sick preacher. 
He only asked to go into the library 
for a few minutes. He turned over 
the Summa of St. Thomas, and the 
works of Albert the Great, and then 
entered the pulpit. He talked won- 
drously on the joys of paradise, and 
the pains of hell, and the sin and 
misery of the world; and he moved 
all present to tears by his eloquence: 
but there was a holy man present, 
who knew him as Diabolus. After 
the sermon, he accosted him, “O 
thou accursed one! vile deceiver! 
how couldst thou take this office upon 
thee? And thus adjured, Diabolus 
replied, “Think you my discourse 
would prevent a single soul from seek- 
ing eternal damnation? Not so. The 
most finished eloquence and profound- 
est learning are worthless beside one 
drop of unction.” I think we may 
take the lesson, though it comes from 
so questionable a source. The preach- 
er needs the “one drop of unction.” 
Dr. Alexander tells us in his thoughts 
on preaching, that “when Dr. John 
M. Mason, on his return from Scot- 
land, was asked wherein lay Chalmers’s 
great strength, he replied, ‘ / is his 
blood-earnestness.’”” In a funeral ser- 
mon on the death of Baxter occurs 
this sentence: ‘ When he spake of 
mighty soul-concerns, you might find 
his very spirit drenched therein.” 
When Rowland Hill, in the midst of 
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laborious cares, was asked by a friend, 
“ When do you intend to stop?” the 
answer came promptly: “ Not till we 
have carried all before us.” What is 
this but the utterance of the Spirit, 
which spoke with such masterly force 
in St. Paul, “Though I preach the 
gospel, I have nothing to glory of; 
for necessity is laid upon me: yea, 
woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel.” The preacher of the gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ must be 
filled with the Holy Ghost and with 
power. He must be thrilled with the 
spirit of the most earnest spiritual con- 
secration. Would you have strength 
and swiftness, so that a burden of 
many tons can be transported easily, 
and the measure of many miles al- 
most annihilated ? Why, here is your 
engine with its complete perfect ap- 
pointments, here is your water, and 
here your coal. Is there any thing 
else needed? Any thing else! Yes! 
Fire, fire! Here are your graces of 
elocution, and the rich resources of a 
tasteful rhetoric, and the magnetic 
quality of a personal presence. Is 
any thing else needed to lift the load 
of sorrow and labor and sin from life 
and conscience? Is any thing else 
needed to make faith speed its way 
with swift flight to the excellent 
glory of divine truth? Yes! the in- 
tense passion for moral excellence, 
for spirituality, for humanity, for God, 
which is born of the consecration of 
the Spirit, — born of ardent love for 
Christ Jesus. If the soul can possess 
this, if the soul can live this, using 
all the other gifts which have been 
mentioned, and which are confessedly 
to be valued, it may claim what I hold 
to be the noblest rank in this work- 
ing-day world, that of the Christian 
preacher. 

The method of the preacher must 
presuppose a knowledge of, and faith 
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in, the humanity to be addressed. 
Nothing can be done without this. 
Dean Stanley, in his “ History of the 
Eastern Church,” tells us that the 
Russian word for a foreigner, but es- 
pecially for a German, is “the dumb,” 
“the speechless ; ” and it has happened 
within the experience of an English 
traveller, that Russian peasants pass- 
ing by, and hearing a conversation go- 
ing on in a foreign language, have ex- 
daimed in astonishment, “Look at 
those people! they are making a 
noise, and yet they cannot speak!” 
Something similar to this might be 
justly said of many who profess to ex- 
plain and enforce truth, —to give in- 
struction from the pulpit. They are 
not “apt to teach,” because they know 
bat little about those towhom they 
speak. The preacher must study the 
way men work and speak. Learn the 
language of their life, — the sort of ma- 
terial on which he is to use his skill. 
Whitefield boasted that he spoke 
Different per- 
This 


“market language.” 
sons need different approaches. 
man claims to believe in hard fact. 
This woman is moved by a graceful 


simile. Still others are to be touched 
only through their sympathies. 
Every olian harp is not waked to 
music by the same breeze. This vi- 
brates at a whisper; another finds its 
voice only in the surge of the storm. 
And the preacher must not only 
strive to know the human nature he 
must deal with, but have faith in it. 
The sailor deserves shipwreck who has 
no confidence in his chart or his craft, 
— who starts with the conviction that 
he shall be waterlogged, and can never 
make his voyage. Let the preacher 
believe that men are eager for the 
truth, if he can make it known to 
them. If they do not take it, let his 
first suspicion question his own ability. 
One thing more every method must 
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presuppose; and that is a knowledge 
of, and faith in, some distinct truth. 
Too many set out withnoaim. They 
fire at will, work atrandom. If they 
chance upon a good thought, it is 
more by good luck than by any wise 
intent. It is useful and advisable for 
the preacher to seek new fields and 
pastures green. Too much browsing 
is done over one common. No de- 
partment of thought or labor should 
be shut out from him. If he can 
get a lesson out of a star in the 
heavens, or a crystal in the hills, or a 
drop in the sea, or a weed in the gar- 
den, let him do so. Breadth of cul- 
ture may give intensity to thought; 
but let the methods and experiments 
and struggles of the mind after the 
thought be hidden. We want the 
statue of the artist without the rub- 
bish and dust of the studio, —the 
painting without the soiled fingers 
and besmeared pallet and worn 
brushes which were inevitable to the 
artist’s work. No labor should be 
spared to make the truth clear, dis- 
tinct, forcible, to the preacher him- 
self ; and no labor should be spared to 
proclaim the truth with clearness, dis- 
tinctness, force, to others. The high- 
est art is to conceal art. The object 
to be attained is so important, that no 
pains should be spared for its accom- 
plishment. 

And now, granting a just sense of 
the human nature to be reached and 
the truth to be enforced, two methods 
of procedure present themselves. 
The two are combined sometimes, and 
otherwise modified ; but, for the most 
part, the preacher elects to use either 
a written or an extempore discourse. 
It is difficult to pronounce any judg- 
ment between the two methods. Em- 
inent success has been attained by 
pursuing either. Men of surpassing 
influence as preachers have delivered 
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their sermons from manuscript; oth- 
ers of like influence have spoken 
freely as they have been moved in 
their extemporary efforts. 

Both methods can be pursued with 
advantage. So far as the preacher 
himself is concerned, the written dis- 


éourse may be best for his intellectual 


growth. So far as the people are 
concerned, other things being equal, 
the extempore method is without 
doubt, the most effective, and tends to 
enliven and strengthen the preacher’s 
spiritual sensibility. 

For success in extempore discourse, 
two conditions must be satisfied. 
There must be first complete posses- 
sion of the subject. To extemporize 
well, the main course of thought must 
be well defined at the commencement. 
The clothing of the thought in words 
must be left to the moment; and 
while, for the most part, it is possible 
to have in mind at the outset the 
main illustrations to be used, there 
will now and then be the relief when 
speaking of employing one rising at 
the moment; and any such illustra- 
tion is usually the best. 

The hardest preparation for extem- 
pore speech is not simply possession 
of the truth, but self-possession. 
There are times when it seems utterly 
impossible to proceed; words will not 
come ; thoughts have disbanded ; the 
rustling of a fan, the creaking of a 
blind, the look of uneasiness, even 
the look of attention, on the face of 
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a hearer, is distracting. We learn 
how natural it was for a confused 
preacher to give out the text, “Peter 
crew, and the cock went out and wept 


bitterly ;” or the other marvellous 
passage, with the marvellous correc- 


tion, “ He maketh the dem to hear, 
and the duff to speak —no, no! I 
mean the deaf to speak, and the dumb 
to hear.” 

We cannot close our essay better 
than by a passage from Whittier’s 
poem entitled “The Preacher;” for, 
although it was written of one prom- 
inent in the annals of the New-Eng- 
land pulpit, it may not inappropri- 
ately be regarded as describing any 
devout and earnest Christian preacher. 
It tells us, at any rate, how the hard- 
est study for the enforcement of truth 
may not be inconsistent with the lov- 
ing sympathy and ready philanthropy 
of the Christian minister : — 


“In the church of the wilderness Edwards 
wrought, 

Shaping his creed at the forge of thought; 

And with Thor’s own hammer welded and bent 

The iron links of his argument, 

Which strove to grasp in its mighty span 

The purpose of God, and the fate of man! 

Yet faithful still in his daily round 

To the weak, and the poor, and sin-sick found: 

The schoolman’s lore, and the casuist’s art, 

Drew warmth and life from his fervent heart. 

Had he not seen in the solitudes 

Of his deep and dark Northampton woods 

A vision of love about him fall? 

Not the blinding splendor which fell on Saul, 

But the tenderer glory that rests on them 

Who walk in the New Jerusalem, 

Where never the sun nor moon are known, 

But the Lord and his love are the light alone!” 
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Pavt, ere he preached, in lonely deserts strayed ; 
Far from his race for three long years he staid : 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all, 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second Paul. 
Manca, 1841. 
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LIFTED UP. 
BY ISABEL F. LEWES. 


Lrrrie WI11Iz, mild and patient, 
Sunny-haired and azure-eyed, 

In the twilight’s mellow gloaming 
Thoughtful sat, my chair beside. 
On his knee:a little Bible, 
Grandma’s gift to him that day ; 
He had read till daylight fading 
Bade him put the book away. 


Then he nestled close beside me, 

Laid in mine his little hand, 

Gazing outward with expression 

I could scarcely understand : 

“Tell me,” said he, “ mamma, will you, 
What our Saviour meant when he 
Said, ‘I, if I be lifted up, 

Will then draw all men unto me’ ?” 


And I said, that, by this symbol, 
Christ, their Lord, would signify, 
That, upon the cross uplifted, 

He in agony must die ; 

And when, in the coming future, 

All his sorrows should be heard, 

Men would then be brought unto him, 
By the tenderest feelings stirred. 


_ One short month, — again at night-fall 
Clouds of crimson turned to gray! 
Lonely sat I by the fireside, 

While my thoughts went far away. 
Vacant was the chair beside me, 
Hushed the voice so low and sweet, 
Missed the gentle hand’s soft pressure, 
And the sound of little feet. 


Upward reaching, through the darkness, 
Yearningly I sought my boy : 

Earth seemed full of pain and sorrow, 
Heaven alone held peace and joy. 
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Suddenly a ray of firelight, 

As imbued with heavenly grace, 
Fell upon a little picture, 

Made alive my darling’s face. 


While I gazed as one enraptured, 
Moving lips I seemed to see, 
Heard his voice: “If I be lifted 
Up, I will draw you to me.” 
Now a new and richer meaning 
Jesus’ words for me possessed : 
By our love for the departed 
Upward lifted, find we rest. 


Then before that picture bending, 
Laid I all my burdens down ; 

Saw how tenderly the Father 

Of my cross would weave a crown. 
Through my soul this glad evangel 
Surgeth like the rolling sea, 
“Ever nearer, nearer heaven, 
Darling Willie leadeth me.” 
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BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


TIL 


HOW THE COMET TOLD TALES, AND 
SET THE SOLAR SYSTEM IN COM- 
MOTION. 


Tue houses on the east, or rather 
south-east side of Ford Street opened 
by their front and back doors into 
two different worlds, as the lives of 
men also do. 

One way, there was the dusty, glar- 
ing high-road, with the street-cars run- 
ning up to the corner; the bank, the 
post-office, the shops, the town-pump, 
and the hayscales, all in sight, and 
constituting what New-England peo- 
ple call “the prospect.” 

The other way, there was green 


grass, a sloping bank, the shade of 
trees and wild shrubs, secret stillness 
and beauty; and the broad, slow river 
widened out above the dams. 

Nobody would have thought it 
going by along the front. Nobody 
would have thought, that behind the 
commonplace village, with its houses 
crowding right on to the thorough 
fare, was this escape into a hidden 
and wonderful delight. People did 
not remember it, although they knew, 
who lived on the other side, and had 
close back-yards, stopped short by the 
yards of Chaffer Street. 

The little children knew. 
children always know. 

Half Caroline Whapshare’s teach- 


Little 
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ing was done, in pleasant weather, 
out on the “back slope.” There was 
a real barberry-bush to run around; 
there were beautiful hiding-places for 
the chickens, and sly corners for the 
fox. Above all, there was room for 
the planets. 

Dr. Plaice came through the long 
hall of the old house, one day in 
May, drawn by the open-air chatter 
of little voices like loosened brooks. 
He stood there a minute or two in 
the end door, looking on at a wonder- 
ful game, — no less than the game of 
the stars in their courses. 

The roundabout, which dried the 
clothes on Monday, had its long arms 
taken out, and piled away beside the 
fence. To the swivel at the top of 
its centre-post were fastened stout 
twine strings, longer and shorter; and 
each of these was held at its farther 
end by a little scholar, who, drawing 
by its tether to a greater or less dis- 
tance, and keeping the line taut, was 
joyously revolving in a prescribed or- 
bit, to the time of a tune which Car- 
oline, seated on a low stool at the 
centre, and personating the Sun, sang 
to them as the music of the spheres. 

Little golden-haired Mercury, — 
the youngest pet pupil, Robie Lew- 
iston, — trotted around close by her 
feet; occulted now and then against 
her lap when he grew tired. A 
pretty, eight-years-old Venus, sunny- 
eyed and ringleted, came next; and 
then sober, clear-faced, pleasant Ruth 
Fellman, for Earth. Mars was a 
sturdy, rollicking, rather unmanage- 
able fellow ; Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
were the big scholars, in the edge of 
their teens. Farther into space Car- 
dline did not try to go; nor could she, 
without getting into the river. It 
was enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

By and by (this was the best part 
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of the play), Caroline lifted up her 
hand, and forth started a comet from 
behind a gooseberry-bush.- From 
away down by the bank of the 
river he came, describing his parab- 
ola among the planets, bearing down 
toward the Sun, crossing orbit after 
orbit, but never when the heavenly 
body was there. This was the “ steer- 
ing.” It was as great fun as coasting 
down hill among multitudinous sleds. 
He took his sight from the start, and 
threaded his way, bobbing under the 
lines, and, wheeling at length close 
around with little Mercury, shot off 
again upon the other side. Dimmy 
Pickett did it; a pennon of white 
muslin, fastened around his head, 
flew behind him. This was the 
comet’s tail. Dimmy was only 
seven years old, little and bright 
A larger, duller boy could not have 
done it. 

When the play was over, the plan- 
ets, out of breath, came up around 
the Sun; and the Sun asked them 
questions. 

“What are the strings meant 
for?” 

“ Gravitation, that ties them to the 
Sun.” 

“ What is your pulling away as far 
as you can for?” 

“ Centrifugal force, that makes 
them fly off.” 

“ What do both together do?” 

“Keep them going round and 
round just in their own separate 
places.” 

“Are there really strings up in the 
sky?” asked little Venus. 

Caroline held up her finger, and 
beckoned to Venus. Venus came. 

“Why did you come to me? I 
did not pull you with the string.” 

“ You beckoned.” 

“ God beckons.” 

All the little planets were still 
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There was silence in their heaven 
for the space of half a minute. 

Then Dimmy Pickett spoke. 

“Suppose she had had her back 
turned ? ” 

“ Every little atom in the whole 
world of worlds has its face toward 
God.” 

“What do they pull away for 
then ? ” 

“God gives them a will of their 
own, to go a little way of their own; 
but they cannot get beyond his will. 
The two wills make the beautiful 
glad motions, and all the life and the 
glory. 

“There are anemones down by 
the spring. Who will come this af- 
ternoon, and go with me to gather 
them ?” 

Caroline had given them their bit 
of physics and metaphysics. It was 
enough for this time. 

Everybody would go and gather 
anemones, — everybody but big Ju- 
piter. He did not say any thing; he 
wanted to play football. 

“ May I go too?” asked Dr. Plaice, 
coming over from the door. 

Caroline had sat with her back 
toward him. She started a little, 
and flushed. 

“Tt is the children’s walk. Will 
you have Dr. Plaice go too?” she 
asked them. 

“ He doesn’t belong,” whispered 
Venus shyly. 

“Oh! I’m the new planet, — the 
far, far away one, that only comes in 
sight once in—ever so long. I’ve 
been a good while getting here. But 
I’m discovered now, and must be 
counted in. I belong; truly I do.” 

Something made the pretty Sun 
change color yet more at this. 
Among them all, nobody had the 
presence of mind to say him nay. 
So the doctor said he would come, 
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and bring his microscope with him. 
After the tremendousness of things 
in general, they might like to descend 
to something small and particular. 

Dimmy Pickett stood staring, in a 
queer, bright, eager way, while the 
plan was settled. He looked at the 
doctor and at Caroline, as if he were 
making a bewildering computation, 
astronomical or otherwise, too large 
for his small head. 

Caroline did not notice; she was 
busy with little Mercury. But the 
doctor saw it, and had an end-of-the- 
world instinct that the comet was 
bearing down upon him. 

All at once, the erratic little lumi- 
nary did bear down upon the Sun, 
displacing Mercury. 

“ See here!” said he, breaking out 
with a shy bravado in a child’s loud 
whisper. “I know something, Miss 
Caroline, —I do; only Flipper told me 
not to tell.” 

“Then,” said innocent Caroline, 
“be sure you don’t. You won’t 
ever be a man,—a splendid, hon- 
orable man, —if you tell things that 
you ought not. And say ‘ Philippa.’ 
Your sister has a pretty name; but 
‘Flipper’ isn’t pretty.” 

“ Everybody calls her ‘ Flipper.’ 
She is ‘Flipper’!” returned the 
Comet, half inclined to be a little 
sulky. He had expected to have his 
secret teased out of him. 

Dr. Plaice caught the last sen- 
tences as he turned away quickly, 
for fear of what might come next. 
He walked back into his office with 
an excited perplexity in his mind. 

How long could he save Caroline 
from this? And what ought he to 
do? Go away? or stay, and do that 
which he had hardly made up his 
mind would be right to do? 

He sat down in his corner chair, 


near which the little passage and the 
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blinded east door were open, letting 
in the soft summer of a few hours 
that the May-day was giving. 

He had hardly sat there two min- 
utes, when little steps came by around 
the corner, and little heavenly bodies 
—three or four— made a constella- 
tion just outside the folded blinds. 

He could see them as they stood. 
The Comet looked big and red and 
portentous; little Venus was spark- 
ling and coaxing. 

“Tell me, Dimmy; just me, you 
know.” 

And Earth and Jupiter crowded up 
close also to hear. 

“TI s’pose Flipper meant not to 
tell her; besides, she’s always tell- 
ing everybody not to tell every thing. 
And they do. She does.” 

“Grown-up people tell the most, I 
think,” said Venus gravely. “They 
keep all the telling and all the cake, 
and say ’tisn’t good for children. Is 
it about us, Dimmy ?” 

“T told you “twas. By least it 
would be some time. She said it 
would be a forever vexation.” 

“Vacation you mean, Dimmy,” 
said elder Earth. 

“T say vexation at home; and 
Flipper says it is vexation. So 
now,” said Dimmy. 

“T shouldn’t like a forever vaca- 
tion,” said Ruth Fellman, waiving 
the point. 

“But it would be,” persisted Dim- 
my, “if she went and got married. 
And Dr. Plaice is her beau. Flipper 
said so.” 

“Poh!” said big Jupiter, and 
walked off. 

Earth and Venus looked at each 
other with a wide wonder in their 
eyes, and set their little white teeth 
suddenly very tight upon their under 
lips. It was a tremendous secret!” 

Venus came to first. 
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“Well, it must be pretty nice to 
have a beau,” she said. 

“Mr. Dimmy Comet!” said a voice 
behind them. The blind opened, and 
the doctor stood there. 

“ Allow me to beg the honor of a 
further acquaintance with so well- 
informed a gentleman. You will 
please to walk into my office here.” 

Dr. Plaice’s hand was on Dimmy’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, my gracious!” cried Earth 
and Venus simultaneously, and simul- 
taneously rushed down a broad vista 
of space; ie., the village street, that 
turned between the tin-shop and the 
tailor’s. 

That light hand on Dimmy’s shoul- 
der was not to be mistaken. He 
walked in up the step as a little boy 
does walk in when his sins have found 
him out. 

Dr. Plaice closed the door. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Comet,” he said 
politely. “The arm-chair, if you 
please.” 

If he had put him on a cricket, or 
let him stand, it would not have been 
half so bad. The arm-chair was high, 
formidable, and awfully suggestive. 
The tone of the “if you please” was 
unrelenting. The doctor might be 
going to pull all his teeth out; but 
he was without remedy. 

Dimmy hitched up backwards into 
the great chair, putting his heel upon 
the forward rung, and hoisting him- 
self by the arm. Seated there, his 
legs hung ridiculously short and 
smali. 

“The leading object of my life,” 
said the terrible doctor, turning to 
the mantel, and taking up his meer- 
schaum, “is enlightenment. You 
have enlightened me very much in- 
deed within the last five minutes, Mr, 
Comet. I feel exceedingly obliged 
to you—and to Flipper.” And the 
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doctor filled leisurely the bowl of his 
pipe, pressing the tobacco down 
evenly. 

“Smoke, Mr. Comet? No, I 
thought not. Judging professionally, 
I should say that your constitution 
was not quite — up to it.” 

Dr. Plaice struck a match, held it 
to the pipe, and took a whiff or two, 
then drew a chair, and sat down him- 
self. 

This was awful! How long was 
it to goon? How long did it take 
the doctor to smoke his pipe ? Would 
he keep him there all day mocking at 
him? Would he ever let him go? 
And what would Flipper say ? 

Dimmy twisted his short legs des- 
perately, and untwisted them hazard- 
ously, and recklessly twisted them 
again. He squeezed the rim of his 
little soft felt hat into a great many 
doubles, to correspond with his legs ; 
then he let it out, and squeezed it up 
again. He began to grow alarmingly 
red and swelled in the face, with 
mingled shame and fear and indigna- 
tion. 

“Your news was very interesting, 
Mr. Comet,” resumed the doctor, 
“especially to myself. For that rea- 
son, and for another that I will men- 
tion presently, I should prefer that it 
should not be spoken of in like man- 
ner again. Do you understand ? ” 

For all answer, Dimmy struggled 
with his legs again, and obliterated 
his cap. 

“ The second reason is, that it does 
not happen to be true. If it were, I 
should be likely to tell of it myself. 
A gentleman, Mr. Comet, does not 
speak of other people’s personal af- 
fairs until he is authorized; and he 
never repeats things that he hears in 
a whisper, with a ‘ Don’t tell!’ neither, 
I think, does a lady. In the first 
place, ladies and gentlemen do not 
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very often hear those things at 
all.” 

Dimmy’s redness grew ominous. 
He winked very hard. These were 
very grown-up words of the doctor’s; 
but instinct translated them. He 
learned a half page of dictionary at 
least, in these five minutes, that he 
never forgot. He was very much 
ashamed, and he was very mad. His 
legs were in such a snarl with the 
chair by this time, that it was hard 
to tell which was: human and which 
was mahogany ; his face was big with 
tears that he would not cry, and his 
hat was pretty nearly hopeless. 

At last, two words came forth, very 
much thickened and swollen them 
selves with their long restraint. 

“ By George!” 

Dimmy lisped a little on his g’s; 
and the expletive sounded like some- 
thing huge and soft, flung with great 
force, and hitting as hard as it could 
Dr. Plaice laughed out; he could not 
help it; but then he immediately got 
up, and came over toward Dimmy, 
with his hand held out. He did not 
wish to humiliate and enrage him 
utterly. He meant to treat him 
really like a man at last. 

“That is all, Dimmy. New, let’s 
shake hands, and be friends. You 
don’t like being talked to like a mean 
little man? Well, you can wake up 
from that bad dream all safe at seven 
years old, with twice your age yet to 
grow in, and to make what kind of a 
man you will. Miss Caroline told 
you, if you want to be a ‘splendid, 
honorable’ one, don’t do any small, 
meddling things, or tell any small, 
meddling tales.” 

And Dr. Plaice kept hold of Dim- 
my’s hand till his legs untwisted, and 
he was slid safely down out of the 
big chair. Then Dimmy put on his 
cap, pulled it very much over his 
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eyes, and departed meekly and 
swiftly. When he was around the 
corner, however, behind the tin-shop, 
he paused, pushed his cap up into its 
place, took a good long breath, and 
said “By George!” again. But 
there were things in this “By 
George!” that had not been in the 
other. Out of it came a good deal in 
the boy’s life that would not else have 
been there, and that we shall not fol- 
low him on to tell about. 

The first resultant was his going 
with the walking-party that after- 
noon, in spite of the tingle with 
which he thought of it; which, if he 
had not been in, a pretty fair sense a 
“by-George” character, one would 
hardly have expected him to do. He 
had two minds about it; but the 
spirit that swore by the king that was 
in him prevailed. He wouldn’t sneak 
off afraid. He would face the doctor 
and those girls. Besides, he would 
stop the tattle; that is, he thought 
he would. There was a good deal of 
the royal in this for seven years old. 

Venus was in the middle of a knot 
of girls when Dimmy came upon the 
field. He watched and loitered, until 
she emerged for a minute, and he 
caught her upon the edge. Then he 
sauntered by, close to her, his hands 
in his pockets. 

“T say,” he said low, over his 
shoulder, “don’t tell of that, you 
know. ’Tain’t true.” 

“My sakes!” cried little Venus, 
coming quite away, and going on with 
him; “I have told.” 

“Foh!” exclaimed Dimmy in dis- 
gust. “Who?” 

“Just Aurora, my best friend, you 
know.” 

Now, Aurora was just the biggest 
little chatterbox in the whole school. 

Poor Dimmy began to find out, to 
his dismay, how hard it is to catch 
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up with a mistake. He thought of 
Jupiter, too, off in his bigger orbit, 
with the village fellows. What might 
not he say, in his big-boy fashion, 
worst of all, notwithstanding his 
“Poh”? The little Comet was very 
uncomfortable, and wished with all 
his heart, that he had kept his tale 
to himself. 

Aurora was nudging and whisper 
ing, walking behind the doctor and 
Miss Caroline, with her other best 
friend, a larger girl, Laura Frances. 
It was plain there was no knowing 
what might come of it. The whole 
solar system would have hold of it, 
and what a blaze and whirl that would 
be! 

Dimmy marched up to Dr. Plaice, 
at his open office-door, when they 
were back again, and the girls had 
gone. 

“T can’t help it, after all,” he said, 
without any antecedent to the “it.” 
“T tried to stop it, and it won’t.” 

“Tt isn’t easy to stop a thing that 
is once started. There’s a law of 
nature against it. But I'll see what 
I can do, Dimmy ; and it is all right 
between you and me, any way.” 

Dimmy’s throat felt queer; and he 
came very near saying “ By George!” 
again. 

The sun was going down, and the 
air was just as sweet and tender as 
it had been all the day. Windows 
and doors stood wide, gathering in 
the rich feeling of June from the 
May air. Dr. Plaice came round 
through the hall again. 

“Miss Caroline,” he said, “the 
Golden Gate is open. Will you go 
down and see?” 

The Golden Gate was the opening 
up the river where the west shone in, 
and filled up all the water aisle with 
a mist of glory. Far and deep be- 
tween the trees that closed on either 
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side lay the burning splendor whence - 


the tide flowed down; and violet or 
crimson bars would lie across as the 
flame faded, or flecks and burnished 
lines of yet intenser fire be thrown 
up like isles and coasts along a daz- 
zling sea, and all gathered, as it 
were, into one focus of light, for the 
wooded fringe and the high banks of 
the stream covered at right and left 
the stretch of the horizon, and left all 
heaven to be imagined from its single 
unclosed door. 

So they went down to the river- 
side. The sloping bank shut out 
house and street and all the village 
sounds. Office and schoolroom, and 
all the ways by which their living 
and everybody’s else went on, were 
behind them. Nothing was here but 
God’s beautiful world that his souls 
are born into, and before them the 
Golden Gate lay open. 

“ Tt is like a beautiful secret,” said 
Arthur Plaice. 


“Tt is like the heaven inside and 
behind,” said Caroline softly. 


“Yes; it is like that. It is that 
heaven is the great, beautiful secret. 
There is a piece of it, Caroline, that I 
have wished totell you. Only, the other 
side, there is still the dusty street.” 

Caroline stood utterly still. 

“T am afraid I have no right; be- 
cause” — His pause became a period. 
“T have earned just fifty dollars all 
this last year beyond what absolutely 
had to keep me,” he said, speaking it 
out quickly. “ Your little school is 
better than that; and so I have no 
right to tell you beautiful secrets by 
the river-side, and then lead you out 
into the toil and dust.” 

“You mean that you have been 
paid just fifty dollars,” said Caroline, 
looking at him very proudly, and then 
turning away again; “and —I don’t 
care for the dusty street.” 
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* And you do care — ?” asked At- 
thur eagerly, bending down to look 
after the shy face. 

Caroline flushed up like the sun- 
rise that tells God’s morning story 
without any words. 

Arthur Plaice felt the joy of his 
morning; but he was a man, and 
wanted speech, — just a word, ever so 
shy, ever so small. He forgot his 
own unfinished speaking. 

“ Translate,” he whispered. 

“T do care,” said Caroline quaintly 
and tremulously, “for the beautiful 
secret — which you didn’t tell me,” 
And then the secret was told. 


“T think they have gone through 
the Golden Gate,” said Lydia, turn- 
ing round from her organ, when she 
could no longer see her notes. 

“T believe so too,” said the mother, 
seeing them come up the old stone 
step at the end door; but she said it 
to herself. 

She stepped out from the little din- 
ing-room where the tea was ready, — 
split-cake, toast, and a pink square of 
delicately-broiled smoked salmon, — 
and met them in the dusk of the 
long, old hall. 

“ Will you come in?” she said to 
Dr. Plaice. “ We are just ready.” 

“T will come if you will let me, — 
mother ! ” 

He had got her hand fast with 
Caroline’s in his own, as he said it. 

“Oh, you two children!” Mrs 
Whapshare answered, when she had 
got overa little sob. ‘“ Howlong you 
have got to wait!” 

“ We can’t help that,” said Arthun 
“Tt won’t be any longer than it was 
before. And we should have waited. 
I suppose we have been waiting, ever 
since we both were born.” 

Dr. Plaice took care to meet Dim- 
my Pickett the next morning. 
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“T’ve stopped it, Dimmy,” said he, 
holding out his hand. 

“How?” said Dimmy explosively. 

“As the Indians stop the fire 
from chasing them on the prairies, — 
kindled it at my own end. I want 
your congratulations, Dimmy. I am 
engaged to be married — some time — 
to Miss Caroline Whapshare.” 

Dimmy drew back his hand to pull 
his hat down over his eyes. He 
shuffled with one foot back and forth 
upon the ground. He was over- 
whelmed by this real, grown-up news, 
told him with his hand in his friend’s 
just as if he had been big enough. 
He did not know what to do with 
it, or how to get away and leave it. 
All at once he pushed his hat back 
again, stood square upon his feet, and 
looked up. 

“ Are you making fun of me now, 
Dr. Plaice ? ” 

“No, indeed. I am telling you my 
good news as my particular friend, 
whom I told yesterday that it wasn’t 
true. You'll wish me joy, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Dimmy., “But, if 
you want anybody else to know it 
now, I guess you'll have to tell ’em 
yourself. There’s Miss Suprema 
coming.” 

And Dimmy vanished round the 
corner, and into the schoolroom door. 

Dr. Plaice stood still and laughed. 
“That’s the brightest boy in Rinthe- 
roote,” said he to himself. 

Miss Suprema came up. 

“Why, doctor, what is it? What 
have you done to Dimmy Pickett? ” 

“Told him some news, and got his 
advice. The advice, I think, was ex- 
cellent; and I am sure my news 
was.” 

Then he told her the news; and 
she forgot to ask him any thing about 
the advice. 
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When he went back into his office, 
he saw her, through the blinds, stand- 
ing in one of her awful equilibriums. 
Whether she should keep, on, down 
the village-street, taking her chances 
as she went, or turn about, and go 
straight up to Mrs. Benny Dutell’s, 
before she heard of it from anybody 
else? She could not expect to be 
first with everybody: she must be 
first with Mrs. Dutell. So the great 
whirl within her set her off in a right 
line at last, and she went up the 
street like a cyclone. 

The doctor drew up his shoulders 
with a laughing shake, turned to his 
desk, and sat down. 

Sat down to his desk, and his 
books ; and knew that he began, that 
moment, the days of a hard, uncer- 
tain waiting. The news was told; 
the fire had run; he had made a safe 
place to stand in; and now he must 
only—stand. That makes a long 
chapter; the Apostle Paul knew 
that, but it is not a chapter for a 
magazine. 

“Tt is all there can be about it for 
ever so long, Arthur,” Caroline her- 
self had said to him, in the first, 
blessed, sober, certain “talking 
over.” 

“Mother could not do without me, 
and my little school, until Lydia is 
ready with her music, and John gets 
some sort of salary that will more 
than pay for his tickets in the cars 
and his lunches in the city. I must 
stay by home, you see. I shouldn’t 
be worth taking away if I wouldn’t.” 

For two years there was no new 
point reached in this, their story ; none 
but the little shining points that 
count in “the kingdom ;” in the in- 
side beauty that lies away from the 
dusty street; that holds all the loveli- 
est secrets, and the least of them 
sometimes the loveliest; and where 
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the Father that seeth in secret keeps 
his own inner blessedness hidden fast 
with the hearts of his children. 

But in two years the outward may 
halt step with the inward till the 
hobble grows wearisome and painful. 

In two years Dr. Plaice had only 
put into the bank two hundred and 
fifty dollars more. In two years Mrs. 
Whapshare’s face had gathered new 
lines, and Caroline’s had grown a little 
thin and pale with the constant pull 
af school. 

Martha was two years crustier and 
more like an old maid, while her ser- 
vice in the household was more com- 
prehensive and invaluable than ever. 
Lydia and John were growing up to 
the realization of the hard tug of life, 
and the knowledge of the many 
wants and wishes that must go un- 
met. 

Suprema Sharpe had had two years 
in which to find herself often at de- 
fault for fresh aliment of news, and 
driven to turn and worry and recrunch 
the old; as a dog keeps a bone 
buried, and digs it up once in a while 
to try for a little more marrow in it. 

Every now and then, she dug up 
Plaice-Whapshare bone; and every 
time she set it forth in sorrier fashion, 
and yet “bonier ” light. 

“The doctor was tired of his bar- 
gain; he hadn’t much the look of a 
satisfied man; if it was ever coming 
to any thing, why didn’t itcome ? The 
Whapshares held on well; she would 
say that for them.” 

Or, it was “a shame for Mrs. 
Whapshare to keep Caroline toiling 
on at her school for her. Why 
couldn’t she marry, and keep school 
to help herself? Car was growing 
old; she had got gray hairs on her 
temples. No doubt they were awful 
poor; everybody knew the place was 
mortgaged; and old Rufus Abell 
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didn’t lend his money just to get it 
back again. There was Lydia flour- 
ishing away on that organ. Much 
she’d ever make of it. She’d better 
have been running a sewing-ma 
chine.” 

In two years, Zerub Throop was 
dead,:and nobody could find out, for 
a good while, what he had done with 
his money. By and by it came out 
that there was a will, and that Rufus 
Abell was executor. Of course; Re 
fus Abell executed every thing. 

Mrs. Whapshare took to having 
little nervous starts every time Rufus 
Abell came round the corner. She 
could not shake off the notion that 
news was coming to her yet, from old 
Zerub, from old Zerub—and the 
Lord; for she remembered always 
that about the king’s heart; and she 
knew that in the inward light of 
things she had a right, and that the 
Lord and his angels live and work 
continually in the inward light, where 
man can neither see nor reach. 

But Rufus went and came, and 
never stopped, or even looked up at 
the Whapshare windows. It was plain 
that he had no thought of any con- 
tingency for them. 

All that was known about the will 
was, that it was an odd one; as it 
would not have been Zerub Throop’s 
if it were not. That nothing was to 
be settled — save certain legacies, the 
chief of which was to Sarah Hand, 
providing for her and for the cat, — 
for five years; only the property to 
be taken care of, rents and dividends 
collected, and all to wait that time, for 
any claim that might arise; failing 
which, it was then to be devoted to 
certain specified public uses. 

Rintheroote was exercised to con- 
jecture what that possible claim 
might be. A secret marriage, —& 


child, — half a dozen children, per- 
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haps, adrift somewhere, liable to turn. 
up? 

* Rufus Abell held his peace; indeed, 
he had nothing else to hold; the will 
registered, and open to any reading, 
only said just that: “For any claim 
upon said estate that may legally 
and within that time arise.” 
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But Rufus Abell did call one day. 
The mortgage-debt was falling due, and 
the garden-lot would have to be sold. 

This was how it was with the 
Whapshares at the time the queer 
thing happened which nobody will 
believe, and which Mrs. Eylett Bright 
will tell of in the next chapter. 


THE OLDEST SCRIPTURE. 


BY J. P. LESLEY. 


Tue following fragment of ancient 
literature possesses the unique attrac- 
tiveness of extreme antiquity. It is 
no doubt the earliest scripture dis- 
covered. Its discoverer and owner 
was M. Prisse d’Avesnes; and it 
has always been known as the “Pa- 
pytus Prisse.” In 1847, it was pub- 
lished in fac-simile, and bestowed in 


the Royal Bavarian Library at Mu- 
mich. In 1857, M. Chabas of Cha- 
lons sur Séone gave the first idea of 
its contents to the learned world, in 
an article in the “Revue Archéolo- 
gique,” under the title, “ Le plus an- 


cien livre du monde.” Other Egyp- 
tologists have worked upon its trans- 
lation, and explained more satisfac- 
torily some of its words and phrases ; 
bat it was not until Dec. 4, 1869, 
that a full analysis of its grammati- 
cal structure and etymological signifi- 
cance was placed in the hands of the 
students of this fascinating science, 
by Herr Lauth, who read a memoir 
on the subject at a meeting of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of that 
date; and this memoir has been since 
published in the “ Sitzungsberichte ” 
of the academy for that year. 

Herr Lauth’s translation is inter- 
linear, and consists, first, of lines of 
hieroglyphics, representing the an- 


tique hieratic characters of the papy- 
rus; secondly, of a close translation 
into Latin; and, thirdly, of a some- 
what freer, but still very close, trans- 
lation into German. Part of M. 
Chabas’ translation is given in the 
foot-notes; by which it is easy to see 
how much more liberty the French 
Egyptologue allowed himself than the 
German mind can consent to use. 

Our English translation is but a 
carefully - weighed rendering of the 
awkward sentences which Herr 
Lauth’s scientific conscience com- 
pelled him to write, with no attempt 
to effect a harmony between him and 
his Gallic compeer where their ver- 
sions differ, and of course with no 
intention to discuss the many inter- 
esting and difficult questions which 
arise respecting the proper rendering 
of certain words, much less those 
which touch upon the archeology of 
the most remote age of Egyptian his- 
tory. Most of these questions re- 
quire close exegetical reasoning upon 
the forms of the hieroglyphs them- 
selves: and these must be presented 
to the reader’s eye; which, of course, 
in this magazine, would be impossi- 
ble. 

It is needless to invite attention to 
the simple, moral, proverbial charac- 
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ter of this most ancient treatise; nor 
to its outward resemblance to portions 
of those literary treasures of the He- 
brews which have been preserved to 
us from an age two thousand years 
less ancient: by which time, mankind 
had greatly complicated their politi- 
cal, social, and religious relations, 
and learned to hint at, if not to ex- 
press in full, these copious relation- 
ships in their literature. 

This much, however, the general 
reader will demand to know: first, 
what are the proofs of the great age 
of this papyrus; and, secondly, how 
it came to be preserved. And, with- 
out going into any tedious details, 
such questions can be readily and 
satisfactorily answered, but not before 
the reader has perused the transla- 
tion; for the date of the papyrus is 
given at its close. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Health be to him that honoreth 
me! Honor be to him that goeth 
with me willingly ! 

2. Open lies the casket of my 
speech ; uncovered the place of my 
word-building. 

3. Furnished with swords to attack 
the negligent, who is never found 
present at his post. 

4. When thou sittest in the 
company of men, scorn thou thy 
favorite viands; for a short moment 
renounce them with thy heart. 

5. For gluttony is a vice, and scan- 
dal lies hidden therein. A cup of 
water slakes one’s thirst; a mouthful 
of Schiiu strengthens the heart. 

6. Virtue is the end of good things, 
and what is of no account determines 
greatness. 

7. Miserable is he who is servant 
to his belly, or who spends his time 
in senselessness. Fatness lords it 
over the house of such. 
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8. When thou sittest with a ban- 
queter, who eats until his girdle 
bursts : . 

9. When thou drinkest with a 
wine-bibber, who receives thee, his 
heart rejoicing itself with drink move 
than a butcher with flesh: 

10. Take thou what he handeth 
thee : reject it not. 

11. Nevertheless, it is disgusting, 
when one, who cannot possibly make 
himself intelligible in any word, tor- 
ments himself in vain to win for 
himself a favorable heart. 

12. He is a shame to his mother 
and to his friends. 

13. When he knocketh as a suitor 
at the door, every one crieth out, 
Make haste! depart! 


CHAPTER II. 


1. The word out of thy mouth, it 
instructeth thee. 

2. Let not thy heart lift itself 
above the ground on account of 
strength. 

3. Be not of a stiff-necked mind. 

4. Teach thy posterity in that thou 
regulatest thyself. 

5. Not to be comprehended is the 
world; God who made it has forbid- 
den it. 

6. What a man hath to do is to 
teach his children wisdom, after he 
has finished the lot of man. 

7. Their duty stands in going up 
the ladder which he has set for them. 

8. It happens that all this stands 
written in the Book of Proverbs; 
therefore follow it, as I tell it, after 
the example of the more useful. 

9. These committed it to memory. 
These had so read it as it was in the 
scripture. 

10. Its excellence was in their 
sight greater than all things which 
are in the whole land, whether they 
be great or small. 
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11. So soon as his majesty Huni, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
had reached the [heavenly] shore; 

12. Then arose his majesty Snefru, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
as beneficent king of the whole land. 

13. Lo! then became Kadjimna 
governor of the eity and its environs. 
This is the end. 


Here, then, we have the author 
named, Kadjimna, and the age of 
his book defined: the last two reigns 
of the third dynasty of Manetho’s 
Pharaohs, — the reigns of Huni and 
Snefru, the immediate predecessors 
of Shufu, or Cheops, the builder of 
the first and greatest pyramid. 

When it is remembered that all 
the most ancient texts have been re- 
covered from tombs of the Pharaohs 
and court-officers of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth dynasties; that the next 
brilliant political and literary age was 
that of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth dynasties; that half a 
millennium, — in fact, nearly a whole 
millennium,—of Hyksos invasions, 
civil commotions, and royal despotisms 
intervened before the opening of the 
splendid régime of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; and that the date of the 
exodus has been fixed beyond dispute, 
by those who have harmonized the 
Mosaic narrative with the Egyptian 
monumental records, as occurring 
under Menephtha, son of RamesesIL, 
the great Sesostris, second Pharaoh 
of the nineteenth dynasty, — some 
idea will be got of the unprecedented 
antiquity of this earliest scrap of a 
literature, which, however rude, shows 
abundant evidences of having been 
developed through still preceding 
centuries, from elements which must 
have existed even under Mena, the 
founder of the first dynasty. Herr 
Lauth is so far from being an ex- 
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tremest among -chronologists as to 
side with those who double up the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth dynasties 
with the sixth, tenth, and eleventh; 
and yet he assigns to Kadjimna an 
antiquity of 5,400 years, or 2,200 
years before Moses. 

The other question, how this pre- 
cious relic was preserved, is more 
difficult to answer. But atiy one who 
takes the trouble to follow our trans- 
lator through a paper which he read 
before the Bavarian Academy, Feb. 
5, 1870, entitled “On Chufu’s Build- 
ing and Book,” will be astonished at 
the amount of collateral, classical, and 
monumental materials on hand for 
estimating the literary tendencies of 
the third, the second, and even of the 
very first dynasty of the Egyptian 
kings. 

To this extremely curious piece of 
research, the author was led by a fact 
which we have reserved until now, 
not to distract the reader’s attention 
from the translation of the first part 
of the Papyrus Prisse, as we have it 
now. For it must be added, that the 
two chapters given above fill but the 
first two leaves of the papyrus ; that 
they were preceded by another scrip- 
ture, carefully erased, and followed 
by a third scripture of a much later 
date, written by one Ptahhotep, and 
not yet studied out. Herr Lauth be- 
lieves that the author of the erased 
scripture was Chufu, and gives, at 
great length and with great learning, 
his reasons for this opinion, proving 
that the bad reputation of that mon- 
arch as an infidel was one of those 
stupid mistakes which the Greeks 
were notorious for making, — mis- 
takes quite analogous with those which 
Frenchmen make respecting English 
things. Such a mistake was made 
by Horapollo, calling the Egyptian 
“holy book” ’ambrés, a word now 
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easily recognized in ha-m-reu, “ be- 
ginning of the chapter,” a group of 
hieroglyphics which was put at the 
head of each division of the ritual. 

So when Herodotus accused Cheops 
of being an ungodly infidel, ‘vzegdarns 
tig Peovs, and aoepyc, and in the 
same sentence says that he built the 
greatest pyramid, and compiled the 
holy book, which was of great esteem 
in Egypt, it is easy to see that the 
mistake came out of the similarity 
of the Greek word for ungodliness, 
asebeia, and the Egyptian word ha- 
m-sebait, hasebéit, “beginning of 
instruction,” which is the first word 
of Ptahhotep’s part of the Papyrus 
Prisse, and the first word of the po- 
litical treatise of King Amenemha I. 
of the twelfth dynasty. 

Our readers, if they agree with 
our author, must heartily regret the 
loss of this literary production of the 
founder of the fourth dynasty, and 
builder of the great pyramid. But, 


until some other copy shall be found, 
speculation about its character is idle 


waste of time. That some of the 
kings who reigned many centuries be- 
fore him were his predecessors also in 
the peaceful honors of the pen seems 
certain. The immediate successor 
of Menes, Atuta, second king of the 
first dynasty, is said by Manetho to 
have built the citadel-in Memphis; 
and “men have books of his on anat- 
omy; for he was a physician.” A 
medical papyrus, in the museum at 
Berlin, in treating of a written recipe 
for the use of the drug Uchedu, 
remarks that it was found at Letop- 
olis, in the time of King Husapati, 
and brought, after his death, to King 
Seneda, monarchs of the first and 
second dynasties. Chapter one hun- 
dred and thirty of the Book of the 
Dead refers itself to Husapati’s 
reign; and Seneda’s name occurs on 
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a marble cenotaph at Oxford. The sec- 
ond king of the second dynasty, Tosor- 
thros, who was surnamed Esculapius 
(Imhotep in Egyptian), on account 
of his medical knowledge, introduced 
stone polishing, and cared greatly for 
letters. Lepsius says he has a papy- 
rus of the age of Kadjimna; that is, 
towards the end of the third dynasty, 
and thinks it is written by the same 
hand that wrote the Papyrus Prisse: 
but it is still unpublished. Under 
the last king of the third dynasty 
was written the Butler Papyrus, in 
Berlin known as the “Story of the 
Peasant and his Ass.” 

And so we might descend the ages, 
and show how the tide of writing 
swelled and rolled along, a Nile of 
thought, until it inundated the world. 
But the charms of a river concentrate 
in its springs; and not the glorious 
epics of Homeric and Augustine 
times, nor the more wonderful dra- 
mas, histories, and novels of the pres- 
ent age, excite so keen an interest, 
or so delightfully entrance the imagi- 
nation, as do these first crude, naive 
essays of the boy-soul of humanity, 
to exercise its budding powers of 
mingled prose and poetry. In them, 
we see the same features of undevel- 
oped intellect and homely affection 
which look down in our faces from 
the stone and wooden statues found 
by Mariette, and ranged around the 
alcoves of the Boulaq Museum. In 
both we read a state of society not 
yet overloaded with traditions of the 
past, not yet complicated with its own 
inventions, not yet related to other 
portions of the outside world. The 
frowns of serious conflict have never 
crossed those bourgeois faces. The 
desert around their homes in the val- 
ley of the Nile was not yet peopled 
with an “impure race.” The sea had 
not yet seen a sail woven by Egyp- 
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tian hands. The horse was not yet 
even a dreamed idea. Arms and 
smoking altars were- alike un- 
known. 

They loved and feasted; dug the 
ground, and danced at harvest-time ; 
died, and were gathered to their fa- 
thers “on the other shore.” The 
Pharoah wore no crown, not even the 
Ureus on his headband. He had a 
simple collar of beads around his 
neck, and a breechcloth about his 
loins, and sat with naked waist and 
thighs and feet upon a wooden throne, 
smiling and peaceful, like a May-fair 
prince. 

No doubt there were classes in so- 
ciety, the rich and the poor, or, 
rather, the landlord and his tenants; 
and there were scribes and doctors 
and mechanics, to contrast with the 
field-laborers. But it was. not until 
Snefru conquered the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, and opened the copper mines, 
that an inlet was afforded to the des- 
potism and slavery of the fourth dy- 
nasty times, bringing with them pyr- 
amid-building, wars, and the paritheon 
of priestly gods. It is very evident 
that Isis, Osiris, Seth, Horus, and 
Thoth were regularly installed as 
cognate deities by the time, if not in 
the very reign, of Chufu. But pre- 
viously we have no authentic trace 
of any such god, except Ra, the sun; 
and it is not likely that his worship 
at all resembled that of the other 
gods. Even Ra scarcely appears be- 
fore the fourth dynasty. The sphynx 
was his symbol, indeed, and bore his 
name as early as the fourth dynasty, 
and was restored by Chufu. How 
much earlier it had been cut, we know 
not. 

Among all the Pharaoh’s names 
of the first dynasty, — Mena, Teta(?), 
Atet, Ata, Tsatsa, Meribapen, Ptah, 
and Kebeh, — Ra does not once ap- 
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pear. Nor in those of the second 
dynasty, — Butau or Neterbau, Ka- 
kau, Benneteren, Watnas, Senta, 
and Tatai even among those of 
the third dynasty, —Sekerneferka, 
Tefa(?), Bebi, Nebka, Taseres, Teta 
II., Setes, Ser, Serteta, Huni, Snefru, 
and Raneferka,— there is no sign of 
the sungod until’we reach the last 
monarch, the immediate predecessor 
of the sun-worshipping pyramid build- 
ers. Every thing points to this 
change of dynasty as a crisis in 
Egyptian history, infusing foreign el- 
ements into the national character, 
introducing new politics, a new liter- 
ature, and a new religion. 

In view of all this, the mention of 
God, by our papyrus, in the singular 
number, and as the Creator who 
hides the knowledge of his creation 
from his creature man, with design 
that man should suppress his specu- 
lative curiosity, and devote himself to 
wisdom, — that is, to a right under- 
standing of his personal duties, to a 
good and useful life, to obeying the 
traditions of his fathers, and leaving 
wholesome instruction behind him af- 
ter death for the guidance of his pos- 
terity, — this mention of one God has 
a@ peculiar and touching interest. 
Nor does it stand alone. For Kad- 
jimna is called a Theophilés (and so 
Phthahotep calls himself) or, as it is 
written in the papyrus, Meri-neter, 
with one hatchet; not Meri-neteru, 
with three hatchets, as it would have 
been in later times. He loved one 
god, — but one. And the same sin- 
gle hatchet appears in the cartouches 
of kings’ names given above, in the 
case of Neterbau,“God of spirits,” 
and Benneteren, which the Saqquara 
tablet writes indeed Banneteru, with a 
plural termination, to suit, no doubt, 
the polytheistic ideas of those by 
whom that tablet was erected. 
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Enough, however, and perhaps too 
much! We must forsake the fasci- 
nating theme, and, imitating Kadjim- 
na, end our scripture with that ar- 
chaic form of farewell to his readers so 
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characteristic of his self-satisfied race 
and age that it is repeated at the end 
of the Ritual and other hieroglyphic 
scriptures: Uu-f-pu; finitus est: it 
is done. 





JESUS AND THE CHRIST. 


BY D. A. 


At the time when Jesus was born, 
pious and imaginative Hebrews were 
looking for a man to be sent from Je- 
hovah, and to be endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers for the healing of 
Israel, — a people at that epoch in a 
very bad state of health. This de- 
vout expectation dated from the de- 
cline of the nation after its brief 
glory under David and Solomon. At 
first, it was no more than the hope of 
a national deliverer, a second David, 
or “Son of David,” who should do 
again what his antetype had done be- 
fore him. Ages passed, however, in 
hope deferred. Worse than deferred, 
hope seemed disgraced. Oppression 
became captivity and exile; captivity 
passed into an humiliating restoration 
under sufferance ; the gleam of light 
that shot out of this very modest suc- 
cess died soon ; the Macedonian arms 
succeeded to those of Assyria, and 
the Roman sword followed the spear 
of Macedon. Israel was tossed from 
captor to captor, an ever-restive slave, 
clanking his chains. 

Despite all, that hope of a people 
refused to perish. Now, calamity is 
a wave that must lift the keel if it 
do not drown the deck. That ancient 
hope won for itself the better side of 
this alternative. It would not sink; 
therefore it was lifted. 

That sentiment was the heroic 
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achievement of the Hebrew heart, 
and its grand contribution to history. — 
No more than Rome and London and 
the Atlantic cable is it to be estimated 
as a mere opinion. It was to prove a 
great productive fact, securing, not 
indeed its literal fulfilment, but bet- 
ter. Prophecy sprang from it, and it 
made the prophecy good. It furnished 
the form or framework of the ideal 
which Jesus developed, and thus, in 
a sense, made that marvellous man 
possible. Historically, it was the 
condition precedent to the faith of 
Christendom; and it supplied, I 
think, the basis of sentiment for the 
modern doctrine of progress. In fine, 
it was in due time, and by the re- 
quired transformation, to enter into 
world-history, and to play a great 
part therein. The stages of that 
transformation we will notice. 

Jesus, inspired with a dream of 
moral renovation to be accomplished 
on the earth, lifted it to the height 
of a true prayer of the soul, implet- 
ing it with the ethical spirit. That 
was his great work. Into the secret 
of that imagining and sanctified soul 
I do not indeed profess to enter fully. 
We have no formula for such a man, 
and make but sorry work of it in at- 
tempting to supply one. Especially 
must the attempt be futile, when a 
formula is borrowed from another and 
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very different type of mind, and then 
is applied in the spirit of. detective 
criticism. This criticism as with 
needle-points, of which there are ex- 
amples, has the advantage of being 
sharp, and the disadvantage of being 
always unjust; but when it is tried 
upon a genius which our most sympa- 
thetic insight might fail to penetrate, 
the sense of its injustice is lost in 
that of its ineptitude. 

It may be seen that Jesus imagined 
a divine society here on earth, made 
divine by the instant unqualified sway 
of ethical law, and that he scarcely 
had consciousness or life apart from 
that holy imagination. It may be 
seen that he found in himself more 
than a merely individual being, felt 
the tides of infinite life and love, the 
vigors of eternal law, streaming 
through. his soul, throbbing in his 
pulses, thrilling in his emotion. A 
heart world-great, he felt himself the 
son of all his kind; a heart infinitely 
dutiful and trustful, he felt only a 
filial relation to the Highest, glori- 
ously incapable of knowing himself 
as a mere finite ego, gloriously in- 
capable of being divided in con- 
sciousness from either heaven or hu- 
manity. A judicious critic, M. Co- 
lani, thinks it not probable that he 
ever named himself directly the Son 
of God, but that he habitually as- 
sumed the titles, either of “the Son” 
simply, or of “the Son of man.” 
What sort of individual was that who 
could assume and wear such titles 
with entire simplicity? Let us bring 
this far-away case home to our minds, 
and realize it in thought. Imagine 
a young carpenter going out of the 
shop to style himself the son of man- 
kind, and to assume a corresponding 
role. If in the quality of his spirit, 
he were an ordinary man, or other 
than a very wonderful one, it is ap- 
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parent to me that he could not do so 
without such theatrical bloat, such an 
inflation of his proper consciousness, 
in the endeavor to be large enough 
for the coat he had put on, as would 
in a month transform him into a mere 
tumor of pretence, incapable of ut- 
tering a syllable in a genuine tone. 
If, on the contrary, it proved that he 
could so fill up his titles with love 
and duty and magnanimity as to 
wear them with simple, unaffected 
grace and truth of feeling, he would 
show himself such a man as we lesser 
men should apply our foot-rule to 
with a degree of modesty. Now, in 
Jesus I can detect no tone or touch 
of affectation. On the contrary, his 
messiahship was necessary to him as 
a means to account for the great love 
he bore, and the large life he was 
conscious of. 

Is it not now to be reckoned among 
the felicities of history, that, when a 
soul so magnanimous was born, there 
were popular imaginations large 
enough to give it room? Suppose 
such a spirit born now, a spirit whose 
very law of being it is to be held in 
unreserved possession by spiritual 
imaginations of the noblest order; it 
would wither from the cradle in our 
dry air. We should call a consulta- 
tion of doctors on the first suspicion 
of such a phenomenon; and what 
kind of nervous derangement they 
would pronounce it, one cannot guess. 
Every age unconsciously prescribes 
the limits within which manifestation 
of personal character and genius shall 
be possible. Qualities that would be 
incredible if shown cannot appear. 
Our age, enlightened and prosaic, has 
a place for savants, even for sages, 
but none for the transcendent degrees 
of spiritual imagination in strict 
union with the will, and capable, 
therefore, of expression only by 
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an action. We allow men to write 
great.poems, if they can, — which for 
the most part they cannot; we allow 
them to act only very small poems, 
of the Tupper order chiefly. Even 
in that less enlightened and more 
imagining age, the nip of prosaicism 
was felt. “Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son?” it was said. But it will 
always be to the honor of the Hebrew 
people, that they made such personal 
greatness possible by furnishing it 
with the forms of imagination under 
which it could be credible to itself. 

We must see at once what that 
hope of a people did for him, and 
what he did for it. For him it was 
the imperial purple with which he, 
an imperial soul, invested himself, 
thereby coming to full self-recogni- 
tion. It took him out of the carpen- 
ter’s shop; it gave his truly celestial 
genius that sense of an adequate 
function, in the absence of which it 
would have been as a mind without 
means of communication with the 
external world. On the other hand, 
he made that hope purely ethical and 
spiritual, —one and the same with the 
perennial prayer of all best souls. 
The coming kingdom was not to be 
the reign of an individual, nor of a 
nation, but of morals, pure and 
simple. His messiahship was one of 
announcement chiefly ; and what he 
announced was simply the ethical 
ideal in immediate realization. 

So much is clear; and it were a 
happiness if only what is clear need 
be said. But the controversy upon 
these matters has passed that stage 
where reserve, though dictated only 
by a delicate sincerity, can be dis- 
tinguished from insincerity, timidity, 
and prudential compromise with 
truth. I shall, therefore, make an 
unreserved confession, not withhold- 
ing the fainter shades of my conjec- 
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tural opinion. I suppose, then, it 
may be true,—sure interpretation 
being here impossible, —that Jesus 
expected that reign of morals to be 
ushered in by some extraordinary dis- 
play of divine power; that, linking 
together his great hope for humanity 
and his spirit of self-sacrifice, he 
trusted the change would come 
through his own submission to the 
last suffering and ignominy, — come 
in the moment when submission on 
the one side, and triumph on the 
other, were complete; that he went 
up to Jerusalem at last with these 
expectations brought nearly to a 
focus; that his agony in the garden 
was in part the anguish of uncer- 
tainty, when the dread hour drew 
nigh, and no sign was given; and 
that his cry upon the cross, “My 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 
indicated the sudden, terrible revul- 
sion of his hope. These conjectures, 
save, perhaps, the last, are to be en- 
tertained only as doubtful: there is 
much to be said against them. I 
cannot, however, refuse to hear the 
sense of desertion and desolation in 
that last cry. There, it would seem, 
his greatest heart broke. The golden 
clouds that had glorified his sky 
turned to sheer blackness, and gath- 
ered about him to muffle his last mo- 
ments in a brief night of despair. 
What a heart-break! What a 
tragedy! All the tragic poetry of 
all the world is but tame beside this. 
Why do we small men live to pro- 
mote our small interests, and prosper 
and die in peace, while he, who hoped 
and imagined only as the son of hu- 
manity, touching its horizon east and 
west and north and south with every 
heart-beat, must burst the bounds of 
mortality in that ineffable sob? Let 
us trust that he has indeed seen of the 
travail of his soul, and been satisfied. 
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He was dead, and Christianity did 
not as yet exist. To speak with criti- 
cal precision, Jesus was not himself, 
in the theoretic sense, a Christian: he 
was the flower of Hebrew faith. He 
was not, strictly speaking, the founder 
of Christianity: it was founded on 
him. It began only after his death, 
and only with the persuasion that he 
had risen from the tomb. “ Attested as 
the Son of God in power. . . by the 
resurrection from the dead,” that was 
the chant with which the epopee of 
Christendom opened. 

Here again, with whatever reluc- 
tance to blow cold upon any tender 
sentiment, I must speak without re- 
serve. That Jesus actually rose in 


the body, I tried hard and long, and 
with desire even unto pain, to believe ; 
and in mere honesty had at length to 
acknowledge that the effort had been 
a complete failure. What any one 
might think about it at this date was, 


however, to be of little consequence: 
there were men at that date who did 
believe it entirely, intrepidly, uncon- 
querably ; and their believing did the 
work. How their persuasion was ar- 
rived at we can but guess. Renan’s 
opinion, that it arose from nothing but 
the precipitate fancy of an excited 
woman, who did not find the body 
where it had been laid, is to me in- 
credible. In some way the vague sur- 
mise that might ‘have arisen so was 
borne to the height of an assured and 
joyful faith, which men capable of 
doubt and fear, like ourselves, were 
willing to live for, suffer for, die for. 
The matter is probably inexplicable, 
like Joan of Arc, the daimon of So- 
crates, and the second sight of Swe- 
denborg. What we clearly know is, 
that the great hope which Jesus had 
spiritualized died with him, and rose 
again. That is the resurrection of 
which there is no question. It rose, 
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and gave men eyes to see the buried 
martyr as an ascended and glorified 
spirit. ; 

With that fact Christianity began. 
But it began thence only as from 
some lake, many a hundred leagues 
from the sea, a rivulet may run, 
that, receiving accession from this 
side and the other, runs ever in larger 
volume, until it becomes a mighty 
river, upon whose bosom navies go to 
and fro. The hope that had risen 
high in surmounting the misfortunes 
of Israel had been elevated vastly 
more in the life of Jesus; only to rise 
yet again, and reach a transcendent 
height in surmounting his tomb, — 
by every ascent gaining fitness to ex- 
press and sustain the ideal hope of 
humanity. 

Here ends one act; and another 
begins. We pass to Paul, to find 
ourselves in a new atmosphere. The 
actual Jesus has disappeared; the ideal 
Christ has taken his place. An ideal 
form, deriving its outward suggestion 
indeed, but not its substance and 
function in thought, from the mar- 
tyred son of Joseph and Mary, is that 
with which we are now in face. It 
cannot be too clearly recognized, that 
the limits of literal history are here 
left behind, and that we are now to be 
present at that sublime act, the mak- 
ing of future history out of ideal 
belief. 

My friend Samuel Johnson writes 
with censure of the “worship of 
Jesus.” I think it a mistake to sup- 
pose there has ever been a general 
worship of Jesus. The description 
of orthodox Christianity as “ man-wor- 
ship” is a shot into the air. In all 
the extant writings of Paul the words 
of Jesus are but once quoted: does 
that look as though he, the individual 
man, was worshipped as an infallible 
teacher? In all Paul’s writings, no in- 
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cident of his earthly life, save one, is 
mentioned: does that look as though 
he individually was worshipped as an 
infallible example? An _ infallible 
teacher whose words are not cited, 
an infallible example whose story is 
not told, — this we are by some desired 
to find in the pages of Paul! The ap- 
parent indifference of the great apostle 
to that which Jesus said and did in the 
body is indeed striking when we come 
to think of it. He himself avows it ex- 
plicitly : “ We have known Christ af- 
ter the flesh, but we know him now 
no more.” This decisive declaration 
should be weighed, and allowed its 
weight, by those who would compre- 
hend that great birth-act in history. 
“Man-worship”? No, not that. 
What then? We are to see. 


Saul, Hebrew by parentage and 
special training, a Roman citizen by 
birthright, speaking Greek as his 
mother-tongue, and a native of a Greek 
city more celebrated at that epoch 


than either Athens or Alexandria as 
a school of philosophy, was a man full 
of a suppressed genius for spiritual 
thought and belief. Run in the 
mould of traditional Judaism, he was 
sorely pinched and constrained there. 
Replete with half-born thoughts that 
could not accomplish their birth, he 
was, on first coming to view, seeking 
escape from the perpetual pain of his 
soul in a fiery zeal for the law. As 
he journeyed to Damascus, thinking 
of him whose memory he persecuted, 
suddenly the ensemble of that career, 
and his own suppressed, hitherto im- 
possible belief, flashed into coalescence 
as in a beam of blinding light and 
vision of supernal glory; and there, 
between that great soul in travail and 
the tradition of one yet greater, the 
world’s Christ came forth to the rec- 
ognition of history. Jesus as the 
martyr-Messias of the Jews, existed 
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already in the memory and faith of 
Peter and his associates; the Christ 
as an imperishable synthesis of spir- 
itual truth issued into history then 
and there from the spirit of Paul. 

What was this Christ? The man 
Jesus, seen through magnifying 
glasses? —an empty conceit only? 
Or was it indeed a synthesis of spirit- 
ual truth, which must be, and may 
well be, imperishable ? 

Here is a real question for the 
critic of history ; though it is one, I 
suppose, for which the present age 
has little appetite. Some, when it.is 
presented, refer inquiry to the cate- 
chism, and pass on, satisfied and 
severe. Some mutter “superstition,” 
and turn away with lifted nose. 
Some, good, earnest men, say, “ Let 
by-gones be by-gones: we have imme- 
diate concerns, for which our whole 
attention is no more than sufficient.” 
To the last of these I listen with re- 
spect. But what if the “by-gones” 
are not really gone by? What if the 
spiritual history of humanity be in 
truth, as I think it indeed is, our own 
personal experience, — mostly our 
unconscious experience, — written 
large? What if our intimate secret, 
in us inscribed often in characters in- 
decipherably fine, be there told in 
great letters? We cannot afford to 
ignore history. The mind and heart 
of the human race, published there, 
is quite as real a fact, and quite as 
significant, to say the least, as Mr. 
Huxley’s protoplasm ; and a just in- 
terpretation of this fact is our means 
of release from the nip of microscopic 
science. 

But the mind of the past cannot 
be seized between thumb and finger; 
which to some is conclusive against 
it. They put forth a wary hand, 
bring finger down upon thumb with 
cunning quickness, and behold! there 
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is nothing there! Nothing there to 
thumb and finger assuredly. Fine 
things are to be taken hold of by fine 
apprehensions. My family and myself 
step out of an evening to look at a 
beautiful aurora borealis, and the dog 
follows: there is a splendid flash, that 
the others are turned away from, and 
I ery, “ Look there!” The dog, good 
creature, takes the exclamation as a 
hint of an intrusive cat, and begins 
rushing about with the honestest in- 
tention to do his duty; if the aurora 
is not a cat, or at least a rat, it is 
nothing to the alert Fido. 

When Niebuhr had completed his 
criticism of Roman history, he sent 
the work to Goethe. The latter 
wrote the author, acknowledging its 
value, but intimating, in his urbane 
way, that the great critic had made a 
void to leave it void; the imagina- 
tions which later Rome had thrown 
back upon its primitive history were 


dispelled; the imaginations that led 
primitive Rome forward were not re- 


stored. Strauss followed Niebuhr’s 
method with less sobriety and in a 
case of more difficulty. He resolved 
the tradition of Jesus into mythus, 
and then resolved mythus into an in- 
significant kind of history. It is like 
finding the reality of apples in the 
barnyard, —a kind of truth, doubt- 
less, in’ the finding, but only the 
under side of the truth. Criticism 
of history, to be capable, should be 
as fine as the ideal of the age it deals 
with, above all, when that is expressly 
an ideal which it undertakes an ac- 
count of. And, in the case of Chris- 
_tianity, this obligation is enforced by 
considerations that come home to us 
closely. If our civilization be good 
for much, worth and truth must have 
been its parents. Itdoes a man little 
honor to tell him his father was a fool, 
and his mother no better: it is but a 
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stinging way of telling him he is a 
born fool himself. If our father and 
mother ages were doltish, what of the 
present? If faith in nonsense is the 
historic seed from which contempora- 
neous history has grown, what of the 
plant? Now, this is certain: the 
word Christ is the star, or it is the 
stigma, upon the forehead of our an- 
cestral ages. It gives us a pedigree 
of folly and hypocrisy, one or both, 
or it had some very profound and no- 
ble meaning. And, with this in 
mind, we may inquire concerning 
Paul’s Christ, — what it stood for. 

1. It stood for a universal person- 
ality, not for a purely individual na- 
ture. The “body of Christ” is often 
spoken of: what was it? the body of 
Jesus? or even Jesus himself in the 
fulness of his individual being? “Ye 
are the body of Christ.” Always the | 
expression is used: to the like effect. 
“The Lord is the Spirit,” says Paul 
again, the one universal spirit. But 
he is yet more explicit, if that be pos- 
sible. Ina remarkable passage, he 
distinguishes in humanity the animal 
soul, which is perishable, and the 
Spiritual being, which is immortal. 
The former, he says, is “the first 
man,” the “Adam,” in humanity; . 
the latter is “the. second man,’ the 
Christ. This “second man,” who is 
no less man than the first, and is 
even such by preference in virtue of 
its higher dignity, is regarded as uni- 
tive; in it, all who are in the spiritual 
sense men, and through all ages, are 
one man. Now, Paul was not a phi- 
losopher; it was characteristic of him 
to exhibit rather the motive-power of 
a great thought than the thought it- 
self, as intellectually stated: but, in 
a few cases, he has spoken with such 
explicit precision, as to put it out of 
doubt what his ground-thought really 
was. And as one who has in plain, 
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indubitable terms recognized the 
earth’s motion about the sun, may a 
thousand times speak of the sun’s 
rising and setting, of its march across 
the heavens, and the like, without at 
all bringing his real view into ques- 
tion: so it is in the present case; 
once, twice, thrice, the apostle has 
uttered his thought in the language 
of thought, and these plain expres- 
sions are not to be compromised by 
his speaking to any extent in the lan- 
guage of sentiment and imagination. 

2. The Christ, this immortal being 
of humanity, is “the Lord from 
heaven.” Here it might seem that 
the conception becomes complicated, 
if not self-contradictory. Very likely 
it must continue to seem so to those 
who perceive in man only a protrusion 
¥rom below; only the temporary trans- 
figuration and play-acting of dead 
elements. But to others, I trust that 
both the simplicity and the substance 
of the conception may be clearly 


enough shown under the forms of 
modern thought. 

There was a time, it is supposed, 
when what is now the solar system 


was diffused, formless matter. Why 
did not it remain as diffused, formless 
matter? Clearly, because there was 
working in, or upon it, the idea of an 
ordered system of worlds. In some 
way, that idea was, and continued to 
be, master of the situation. It must 
have been there from the first; it 
must from the first have been power, 
and acontrolling power ; it must have 
been coming to realization by all the 
shaping process of the universe. By 
it, the worlds were fashioned ; of this 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 
And the matter is past doubt, whether 
the Darwinian hypothesis be assumed, 
or any other which admits a begin- 
ning. Mind has actually been realized 
by the process of the universe, and 
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has come to an active, conscious force 
in man; it was never manufactured 
outright, never created ex nihilo by 
mindless process. 

The worlds, so far as we are con- 
cerned, are actually fashioned. Has 
all that work come to an end? Has 
the self-realizing idea fallen asleep? 
The doctrine of the persistence of 
force teaches that there can nowhere 
be an absolute cessation: all, there- 
fore, which of old was engaged in the 
fashioning of suns and systems is 
fashioning still. "What, however, has 
it now to accomplish? The worlds 
are made; what is in the making? 
May it not be answered that man is 
in the making? What do we mean 
by our doctrine of progress? what 
are we apprised of by the spectacle 
of history, with its labors and trans- 
formations, but that the spiritual fash- 
ioning of humanity is going on, and 
the “second man” coming? Is it 
any leap to the inference that all 
which once wrought in world-making, 
works now in this finer productive 
labor? Is it “mysticism” to say 
that the world-old productive idea, 
which contains in itself all future 
possibilities, and whose proper level 
therefore is “ heaven,” or the height 
of all possibility, is here and now de- 
scending into finitude, accepting the 
conditions of mortality, and winning, 
slowly, surely winning, all things to 
itself ? 

But this creative idea, this “ Lord 
from heaven,” which first works at 
formation and then at reformation, — 
first in shaping natural existences, 
and then in rescuing or “ redeeming ” 
souls from the dominion of finite na- 
ture, — what is it essentially? I 
shall beg a moment’s indulgence, a 
moment’s delay of judgment on the 
part of the reader, in answering that 
it is Man, or the idea of man’s being. 
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For justification of this statement, I 
rest upon a broad fact, which science 
the most jealous does not impugn: 
Man is the result of the process it 
initiates and controls. Now, if we see 
a plant growing, and observe that it 
produces in the end a certain fruit, — 
a head of wheat, for example, — we do 
not for a moment question either that 
it was all the while tending to this 
result, or that what it tends to was 
also that which it proceeded from. 
From wheat it starts, to wheat it pro- 
ceéds; and from the end we know 
the beginning. A world grows, 
spreads out into a variety of forms 
comparable to the foliage of the 
plant, and at length consummates 
itself in man, in human society and 
human culture, in the spiritual being 
and fruition of humanity: what hin- 
ders us to assume that the genetic 
idea is revealed by the actual consum- 
mation? Nothing hinders, so far as 
Ican see, unless we are to assume 
that there is more of rational method 
visible in a certain grass, than in the 
universe as a whole. 

And now I think it conceivable 
how the creative immortal spirit of 
humanity may be also “the Lord 
from heaven,” the producing idea, 
through which the worlds were made, 
and by which humanity is built up 
toward consummateness of spiritual 
life and power. And in this concep- 
tion, we find what is essential in 
Paul’s conception of the Christ. 
True, it is here presented with a 
modern color, which, of course, it had 
not in his mind ; but I have expressly 
sought to give, as much as possible, 
the modern equivalent for his thought. 
Much, again, which he indicates as 
the function of the Christ has been 
passed by in silence. Some portion 
of this would doubtless refuse to be 
resolved into any thought, which I 
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could myself, even by critical sympa- 
thy, entertain: though it has long 
seemed to me, that a finely interpreta- 
tive mind could render him into equiv- 
alents for our own day to a much 
larger extent than is commonly sup- 
posed. But we must forbear to enter 
here upon these matters. 

It was not, however, to be for Paul 
alone, nor for his nation alone, to com- 
plete the foundation of Christian faith. 
The full-blown conception of the 
Christ was a product, which it requir- 
ed not merely the concurrence of two 
nations, but the concurring genius of 
two races, and those the leading races 
of mankind, to bring forth. Let us 
glance at this case. 

It is now matter of common knowl- 
edge, that the two races which within 
the last three thousand years have 
done most for civilization are the 
Semitic, represented at present by the 
Hebrew and the dominant race in 
Arabia, and the Aryan, represented 
by the European man (some excep- 
tions being made) in Europe and 
America, and by the superior element 
in the populations of India and Per- 
sia. Each of these has shown a char- 
acteristic genius. That of the Semite 
is lofty and simple, but narrow ; that 
of the other broad and rich, but com- 
plex. The-former has given the best 
examples of powerful and penetrating 
affirmation; the latter, of inquiry, re- 
search, logical process, constructive 
thought, and artistic representation. 
It may be observed in Paul that he 
cannot reason, but can only announce. 
His penetration is wonderful, his logic 
often childish. He multiplies furs 
and therefores, showing the effect of 
Greek influence ; but his writings are 
a discontinuous chant, that sometimes 
rises until it is the full-blown note of 
an archangel, and sometimes sinks 
until it excites commiseration. Ec- 
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stasy is his only method. Now, the 
method of ecstasy, which Mr. Emer- 
son once celebrated, gives brilliant re- 
sults; but it permits no connected 
and continuous development. Here 
and there are sallies of individual 
souls: groups of disciples are seen, 
who take tone and personal impres- 
sion for proof, and follow the steps 
of a master without mastering his 
thought; and that is all. Logical 
thought is less brilliant, and makes 
haste more slowly; but it affords a 
light to see by rather than a light to 
look at; and it makes not only a com- 
mon understanding in the present, 
but a connection and continuous 
growth from age to age. 

Bunsen, if I remember rightly, re- 
marked of the Semitic stock, that it 
had never on its own ground, and 
from its own resources, produced a 
system of philosophy, nor a system 
of logic, nor an epic poem (unless the 
Book of Job be such), nor the drama, 
nor harmony in music; while all but 
the last named have never failed to 
appear wherever its brother race has 
approached a mature development. 
One might say that the type of Sem- 
itic genius is a naked shaft, piercing 
the sky with perpendicular ascent ; 
while the other genius is typified by 
a Grecian temple or Gothie cathedral, 
a harmony of various and multiplied 
proportions. Rational inquiry, con- 
tinuity in thought, and s‘ructural 
unity attained by thought, belong to 
the latter. So, too, complex civil in- 
stitutions, harmonizing liberty and 
authority, are peculiar to our race in 
contra-distinction from the other. 
The mind-of the Semite centres upon 
personal conduct, and his best thought 
is an act; the mind of the Aryan 
centres upon truth, and his best act 
is a thought. 

The religious conceptions of the for- 
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mer, as might be expected, are simple 
and commanding, but too simple. No 
other voice has ever on this earth said 
God with equal energy; no other voice 
of the like dignity has failed so com- 
pletely to say Nature, the rational, ir- 
refragable order of the finite world. 
The cultivated Arab at this day ap- 
peals plumply to “ the power of God,” 
if asked to explain any natural phe- 
nomenon. In a lofty, but naked and 
excluding monotheism, Semitic faith 
culminates all the way from Moses to 
Spinoza. The religious conceptions 
of the Aryan stock are more complex, 
and too often lose themselves in the 
mazes of mythology or of speculation ; 
but this race has always tended to say, 
God and. Nature: only a harmony, 
not a monotone, satisfies it. ‘ Hence, 
it has ever striven to affirm God in 
union with humanity, and in union 
with it without divesting man of his 
proper personality. And hence the 
notion of God incarnate. 

For this conception of the incarnate 
God is not of Hebrew origin. It has 
never been entertained, it has never 
been otherwise than abhorred, by the 
Semitic mind at large. Even Paul, 
Greek by locality, and more Greek in 
mind than any other Hebrew of his 
time, fell short of it. Jesus, by sheer 
depth and wealth of spirit, touched it 
in feeling; we can scarcely say that 
he did more, though it was reflected 
back upon him more explicitly, but 
from a considerable distance in time, 
and a yet greater distance in mental 
condition, by the “Gospel according 
to John.” But that doctrine was 
firmly announced in old Brahminical 





’ 1 The “ pantheism” of Spi (of which, by 
the way, the purport is, not that all is God, but 
that God is all,— an important distinction), has all 
the rigor and exclusiveness of Mosaic monotheism. 
Moses represented what we call Nature as, without 
intermediation of any fixed order, subjected to 
God; Spinoza goes farther, and presents it as sub- 
jective to God, 
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literature. Buddhism ‘assumed it; 
the human gods of Greece, and the 
imagined pedigree of the heroes, as 
Bunsen has observed, ‘hinted it re- 
motely, suggesting to Epictetus that 
the divine and the human are akin. 
Meantime, look at Christianity : it is 
the religion of the Aryan race, cover- 
sing the entire ground of this race, 
save the mixed populations of India 
and Persia, while, to this day, it is 
self-sustaining on no other ground. 
Nevertheless, on its native soil, and 
uncorrected from without, that high 
suggestion was always too vague and 
speculative, or was mixed quite too 
much with the warm blood and pas- 
sion of man’s fleshly nature. The 
imaginative and speculative genius 
that brought it forth must be at once 
fertilized and corrected by the simple, 
severe, ethical genius of the Hebrew, 
and must newly acquire its grand 
thought in the process before that 


thought shall become entirely sane 
and wholesome. This happened when 
its mode of statement was caught 
from the life and death of Jesus. 
With him the doctrine was crucified, 


to arise free from fleshly taint. God 
in man is seen here only in eternal, 
conquering protest against all that 
limits and stains humanity. 

It was Paul who bore the heart of 
one race to that union with the mind 
of another. His grand bound from 
the Jewish “Christ after the flesh” 
to the pure Christ of the spirit had in 
it already a motive force derived from 
Hellenic culture. But the idea, nev- 
ertheless, remained incomplete in his 
keeping. His Christ was not God 
himself in eternal function, but a de- 
tached “image” of God with but a 
temporary function. A century or 
two passed, however, and the. Greek 
mind had made its own what it had 
derived from the Hebrew. The Christ 
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which ‘Paul had declared one with 
humanity, as soul with body, was an- 
nounced’ as “very God;” between 
the Highest and humanity there was 
to be no third. Jesus did‘not stand 
between: he was the symbol and tes- 
timony of ‘their union. There was 
no pretence that man could communi- 
cate with the sources of his life only 
by way of Jerusalem: the Christ, they 
said, was immediately present in the 
Church, that is, in the ordered fellow- 
ship of spiritual minds. And now 
we are prepared to resume and com- 
plete the critical exposition which was 
interrupted for the purpose of noting 
that great event in history, through 
which the idea itself we have in view 
was rendered complete. 

The ground-thought, of course, is 
the oneness of God and humanity. 
But this is vague, and, if not made 
more precise, may easily evaporate 
into rhetoric, or run to self-deification, 
or become but a general honied stick- 
iness of sentimentalism. How is that 
union accomplished? In what form 
may it exist? As a sort of satura- 
tion of man with a foreign substance? 
Saturation is not unity. Or shall we 
say that some particular faculty in 
man, conscience for example, is God 
inhim? I know of no reason why one 
human faculty should be thought less 
human than another. It is evident 
that some clarification is here needed. 
God as a trope for conscience cannot 
pass always. God as a sort of white- 
wash for the human race, to be laid 
on when we do not wish to see men 
as they are, and do wish to deify “the 
people,” or some such abstractions is 
worth less than rhetoric. The pious 
obscurantism that talks so glibly of 
the Holy Ghost, and so often mistakes 
for the voice of the Holy Ghost what 
is too obviously but the squeak of the 
rats in its own walls, is distasteful to 
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healthy. minds, and mischievous to 
uvhealthy ones. The Quaker doctrine 
of “the inward light,” or of inspiration 
by sudden impression, gives a place, 
indeed, to some occult operations of 
the soul, and, as resisting the tyranny 
of the understanding, has done good 
service in sound and balanced natures ; 
but, as a doctrine, it is both narrow 
and vague, while in weak constitu- 
tions it runs readily to spiritual hic- 
cough and hysteria. On the contrary, 
the idea of the Christ, properly inter- 
preted, is singularly definite, though 
nobly, magnificently large ; and it en- 
courages the loftiest spirituality, while 
it does not at all encourage that smoky 
enthusiasm, warm perhaps, but so 
very bad for the eyes, by which reli- 
gion has too often been compromised. 
We have seen that the Christ was 
conceived of as the immortal being 
of humanity, and as “Lord from 
heaven,” the efficient idea through 
which worlds are made and souls edi- 
fied. We have observed, that, in the 
fulness of this thought, the same 
Christ appears as God himself in eter- 
nal function, eternal begetting of all 
life and all good. But does not this 
doctrine run perilously near to that 
“pantheism” we are all so afraid of? 
This is precisely what it does not do. 
And in showing as much, while defin- 
ing the doctrine strictly, we come to 
a question of the first importance. 
What is the spirit of a man, or of 
humanity? There are some who 
think it an empty word, soon to be- 
come obsolete with thé “progress of 
the species;” there are some who 
think it a fact, but are at a loss to say 
what sort of fact. I define a man’s 
spirit as that which determines what 
he may become, what growth and fru- 
ition shall be possible to him. Here, 
to-day, he has attained a certain 
worth; to-morrow, he may reach a 
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higher worth, suppose, and next day 
a higher one still; suppose, in fine, 
that through all morrows he may con- 
tinue in this course of inward fructi- 
fication and increase. The possibility 
thus supposed limitless is in his spirit 
here and now; and his spirit is that 
which makes it. 

But if our spirit contains and de- 
termines our whole future possibility, it” 
is, so to speak, ahead of us as we ac- 
tually are, ahead and overhead, its na- 
tive level the utmost height our grow- 
ing experience will ever reach. Ahead 
and above lies our truer being, we 
journeying and climbing to come up 
with and realize it. Here with us, in 
us, and constituting us as we are, it 
constitutes also, and as its higher 
function, what we are not, but may 
become. 

How shall this higher, nobler, truer 
being of ours appear to us and work 
upon us? It will appear as an ideal, 
the substance of things hoped for, 
the manifestness of things not seen. 
The ideal of humanity is the spirit of 
humanity comprising our heavenward 
possibility, and as from the skies call- 
ing to us, claiming us as its own, so- 
liciting our hearts to .aspire and our 
feet to climb, with a measureless 
might of command hidden in the 
voice of invitation. But because such, 
it is the everlasting antithesis and re- 
buke of our actual limitation. Any 
thing but flattery from these quarters! 
He that would feel small, he that 
would learn a lesson of humility, let 
him face the purest ideal of manhood ; 
in other words, confront the possibil- 
ity of his own spirit. He will be 
very likely to find an equivalent for 
Paul’s cry, “I find a law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity.” 
Well for him if he can also find an 
equivalent for Paul’s note of exulta- 
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tion, “ Blessed be God, that giveth us 
the victory!” : 

And this brings us to the next 
point: If humanity be essentially 
progressive, forever growing and to 
grow, then that spirit, that ideal of 
ours, which invites us from above, is 
not limited; there must be in it an 
infinite scope. An infinite scope: 
there is but one infinite! If human- 
ity is, and is to be, without limit pro- 
gressive, then Paul spoke precise 
truth in saying that “our life is hid- 
.den in God.” We are one with him; 
but one with him how? In this our 
actual, limited, stained existence? 
One with him only in that being of 
ours which lies above, and calls us 
upward; that being of ours, in other 
words, which is the eternal antithesis 
and rebuke of our actual limitation. 
This is the point of sanity in the doc- 
trine which contra-distinguishes it 
from pantheism. The synthesis of 


God and humanity includes the in- 


tensest conscious antithesis. They 
that are Christ’s are so only in the 
crucifixion of the limited self, with 
all its conceit of completeness. The 
possibilities of our being are divine; 
but we are at one with them only in 
taking part with the divine reproof 
leveled against us as we are. The 
grand synthesis has the cross for the 
tie of connection ; the dignity of our 
being is the glory only of our humil- 
ity, and the shame always of our 
pride. And this sort of oneness of 
God and humanity it is that was sig- 
nified by the doctrine of the Christ. 
That spirit of humanity, so runs the 
doctrine, whose possibilities are illim- 
itable; that spirit which opens before 
us to-day and forever the career of 
progress; that spirit whose nature is 
our destination, and which hovers 
over all the ages of humanity as an 
ideal, reproving what we are, and win- 
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ning us to what we may become, is 
the divine idea descending ever and 
working to reveal its glory in nature, 
and in man to make mortality immor- 
tal. But between the eternal idea 
and our actual selves lies “the mys- 
tery of the cross,” the submission of 
the one to mortal conditions, the as- 
cent of the other through self-renun- 
ciation, the mutual humility of God 
and man! The cross is the symbol 
at once of the dread antithesis which 
separates, and the glorious synthesis 
which includes and unites. 

Once more: The ideal of humanity 
is realized only in the noblest unity 
of human fellowship. Its power is 
not with him who is but a limited 
self, separated unto himself, and de- 
nied to his kind. More men than 
one go to the making of a man: in- 
deed, there must be at least two be- 
fore any one of us can come into the 
world; and this fact suggests a great- 
er. Thought, sentiment, spiritual 
imagination, ideal power of any kind, 
lives in any man only through his 
sympathetic grasp and embrace of 
others, making their good his own; 
and it dies out of any man in propor- 
tion as he becomes a mere insulated 
ego. But the true oneness of each 
individual with humanity is found 
only in the ideal, which is above all. 
Only in this can all men be, or should 
they be, one man. Fusion, oblitera- 
tion of individual feature, melting to- 
gether in amorphous unity, is not 
only odious, it is destructive. “Ye 
are all one in the Christ,” — overhead. 

Frankly, now, be it said: if there 
is, or has been, anywhere a religious 
thought saner, riper, or more compre- 
hensive, I have not heard of it. To 
go back from this to a deism that 
separates God and man, or to a pan- 
theism that confounds them, were 
like exchanging the Parthenon for an 
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Indian pagoda. Yet I do not under- 
take here to assert that this concep- 
tion is true otherwise than as a piece 
of interpretation. It is not a preach- 
er, much less a dogmatist, that speaks 
here, but only a critic, who seeks to 
know what that old belief was essen- 
tially, and of whom critical integrity 
-exacts the confession that he has 
heard of nothing better. Though it 
befell me to believe in the new pre- 
tensions of protoplasm, and to feel 
myself nearer akin to Mr. Huxley’s 
nettle-stings than to that heart and 
that mind whose adoring faith and 
fear, whose vast thoughts, radiant 
hopes, imaginations beautiful and aw- 
ful, have marched in glory and in ter- 
ror over the face of the centuries, not 
the less would my judgment be the 
same. Truth I will follow, though 
truth travel only in a ditch to wallow 
in the very mud of nature; but let 
justice be done to the ideas of history, 
even though we are to turn the back 
upon them. One fair look at the 
skies which have overarched the hu- 
man mind, with their sweep of hori- 
zon where earth meets heaven; one 
fair, reverent acknowledgment of 
their beauty and grandeur, both in 
their peace of azure and terror of 
storm; and then the plunge, if in- 
deed it must be made! 

The conception of the Christ, if 
now I can state it summarily, runs to 
the following effect: that the idea of 
humanity, not merely as humanity is 
here and now, but in the limitless as- 
cent of its possibility to be realized 
by all the progress of time and all 
the consummation of eternity, is the 
seed-thought of the universe, the true 
final cause, through which the worlds 
are made; that this self-realizing and 
all-realizing idea is God’s forth-put- 
ting of himself, his making outward 
the contained, eternal significance of 


his own being; that the spirit of hu- 
manity is not a something detached 
and aliénated into man’s possession, 
but is God in act, an efficacy, a mak- 
ing proceeding from the Maker, to 
whose possession “faith,” that is, al- 
legiance, consigns itself, to find in 
that being possessed the true felicity ; 
that this operative significance of 
Absolute Being, which is the making 
of the man, the substance of the 
mind, the spirit of humanity, pro- 
ceeds first to the constitution of hu- 
manity as a natural existence, subject 
to “the law of sin and death,” and 
thence to its liberation, its redemp- 
tion from the dominion of. nature; 
that thus there is a synthesis of God 
and man; that, however, this master- 
fact includes, and has ever to over- 
come, an awful antithesis, the contra- 
diction, namely, between the wholly 
special self, the special subjectivity 
that imprisons us, and the unity of 
the spirit, —the unity, we might say, 
of pure reason and pure good, — that 
liberates ; that this overcoming, which 
is always the secret of our moral ex- 
perience, implies (necessarily under 
the conditions) the conjoint achieve- 
ment of God and man, —the self-hu- 
miliation (to speak daringly) of the 
one, and the self-abnegation of the 
other, —the death of spirit into the 
subjection of finite nature, and the 
death of the mortal ego out of it, and 
both in one act. 

I have now shown, to the extent 
of my ability, within the required 
limits of time, what the Christ was 
conceived to be. What, now, was 
the connection of Jesus with this 
Christ? The historical connection 
has already been considered, and will 
be here dwelt upon no further. But 
the relation may also be explained in 
accordance with the methods used in 
the “science of religion;” and this 
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sketch, for it is no more, would be 
too incomplete without a hint in that 
direction. 

The word by which the ancient 
Greeks denoted the supreme deity 
has, as most intelligent readers are 
aware, been traced to its primitive 
significance, and been found to mean 
sky. ‘Now, almost every spiritual 
conception of the primitive order 
may be traced in like manner to a 
physical symbol, by which it was sug- 
gested, and from which it has derived 
aname. Thisclass of facts has been 
seized upon by some to disgrace all 
spiritual belief. They point out the 
physical symbol, and cry triumphant- 
ly, “ There is the fact, and the whole 
of it; the rest is rhetorical bloat.” 
Volney went early into that line of 
business. We have no time, and per- 
haps no occasion, to enter into ex- 
planations on this point; enough to 
say that the spiritual ideas of man- 
kind proceed normally, in their grow- 
ing expression, from a definite, visi- 
ble symbol to an ideal significance 
at first suggested by the former, 
but not in the end dependent upon 
it. 

Now, the highest of all symbols is 
a sacred human character and life. 
In this is to be found a completeness 
of suggestion that is yielded by noth- 
ing else in nature; indeed, could we 
interpret this in absolute integrity 
and perfection, it would tell us ail, 
for the whole secret is there. It 
might, therefore, be known before- 
hand that the consummate system of 
spiritual faith and growth would start 
from this. Jesus was in fact such a 
symbol for Christianity, standing in 
the same relation to the Christ as the 
literal sky to the divine Dyaus of the 
Brahmins, the Zeus of the Greeks, 
and the Jupiter of the Romans. 

There was every advantage in this 
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case. The character of the man was 
ethically and spiritually grand to the 
point of astonishment; while the 
story of his life is a very mine of sug- 
gestion, susceptible of translation in 
every main particular into the ideal 
history of the human soul. Again, 
his story was so far withdrawn from 
the critical handling of history, that 
it could be seen with the eye of im- 
agination; and this was an advantage 
not lightly to be esteemed. Had the 
primitive Aryans known all that we 
know about the physical fact, sky, 
they would never have seen God in it: 
the spiritual imagination had been 
there, as for the most part it is here 
now, @ dodo, that might flap its 
wings, but could never fly; “as it is 
here,” I say, for the modern mind is 
so fat with the prose of acquired 
knowledge, that it can do little in the 
aerial way! So had critical history 
been on the ground, and in possession 
of it, when Jesus lived, his use as a 
symbol, and therewith the great 
spiritual movement that took from 
him its initiative, would have been for- 
bidden. The seed must be hidden, 
ere it can germinate, though the 
sun’s rays are to make it grow. Im- 
agination supplies that fruitful under- 
ground, in which the grand growths 
of history begin. Roman law, no less 
than Christianity, is traced thither at 
last, and lost to view there. 

At present, criticism and the news- 
paper have come; the underground 
and dark of imagination are not ours: 
that order of growth is no more pos- 
sible. If there ever is to be a new 
historic faith, be sure it will not arise 
within reach of the printing-press. 
The inventor of movable types 
made new possibilities for the world; 
and he made impossibilities too. Our 
life runs above ground now; and 
only by taking root in the deep soil 
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of the past can it become in a high 
degree fruitful. 

Criticism is here, and its advent 
signifies. There was a time when 
the principles of vegetable growth 
were getting into action, and learn- 
ing to elaborate those elements which 
might sustain animal life: there came 
a time when that work was done, af- 
ter which there was to be only repro- 
duction anduse. At this point ceased 
the progress of that which may be 
called creative chemistry; for there 
is no chemical element in the animal 
that was not in the vegetable before 
it. What, now, if a man should say, 
“T refuse to be a mere parasite upon 
the vegetable world: I have an equal 
right with corn and melons to elabo- 
rate gluten, starch, and sugar: I will 


live directly from nature :” should we . 


esteem him wise? Nature keeps her 
wits; let us keep ours. The later 


world is not pushed forward into “ in- 
dependence” of its earlier epochs: it 


is midsummer madness to imagine 
any thing of the kind. Not only 
is earth formed from rock, soil from 
earth, the vegetable from soil, the an- 
imal from the vegetable, — each de- 
pendent upon its proper past, or upon 
that which precedes it in the order of 
creation ; but the dependence is per- 
petual. Moreover, it is the more 
strictly enforced the higher we as- 
cend. Earth has a quasi indepen- 
dence of rock, and could remain for 
great periods without fresh re-enforce- 
ment; man must take food, must re- 
turn, that is, to his dependence upon 
the vegetable growth, sundry times a 
day. 

There is a time in history when the 
principles of spiritual growth are 
getting into action, and learning to 
elaborate food for man’s soul. There 
comes a time when that work is ac- 
complished; after which there is to be 


but reproduction and use. This 
time has arrived when critical reflec- 
tion becomes dominant,—in other 
words, is just now arriving. Looking 
around, now, to take an account of 
our resources, we shall have this to 
say, what wheat is among cereals, that 
is the Christ among the products of 
world-growth in religion. There are 
soils that will produce only barley, 
not wheat: let them bring forth bar- 
ley; that also nourishes. So there 
are human soils that will bring forth 
only the less noble forms of historic 
faith, — as Mohammedanism spreads, 
remains healthy, and does good in Af- 
rica, where Christianity is exotic or a 
grovelling superstition: we have 
no quarrel with these. But where 
wheat will thrive, let it thrive; where 
the highest religious thought can 
flourish, help it to flourish. And as 
one would not make something better 
than wheat, by compounding wheat, 
rye, maize, barley, and oats; so do not 
think to arrive at a product better 
than the best in religion, by com- 
pounding the more noble with the less 
noble products of spiritual growth. 
Again, do not think to make some- 
thing better than the best by a mere 
generalization from all,—as if one 
should say, “Starch and gluten are 
the essentials in all cereal grains: 
here they are, starch and gluten, 
nicely done up in pots: eat and be 
filled.”” Excuse me: I lack appetite! 

Take the best, if you can have it, 
not despising the others; sift out the 
bran, put an end to the sour fermen- 
tation that has come from the long 
use of stale leaven; then, Af the re- 
sult be not good bread, drop spiritual 
belief altogether, and turn to Mr. 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. 

In conclusion, I will state, in few 
words, the ripest judgment upon our 
position and its demands that study 
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and reflection have enabled me to ar- 
rive at. The career of the radical is 
to be found in three ways: first, in in- 
terpretative criticism, which respects 
growth, learns its laws, and appreci- 
ates its results; secondly, in raising 
spiritual culture to the degree of an 
art, such as the agricultural chemist 
aims at in husbandry, thus causing 
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these fields of the world to bring forth 
each the best it can in abundance; 
some thirty, some sixty, some a hun- 
dred fold: thirdly, in building up by 
the use of these multiplied and mul- 
tiplying resources noble forms of 
society and character; as the forms 
of animal life are built up from the 
resources of the vegetable world. 


SALT-WATER SKETCHES. 
BY WILLIAM G. SCANDLIN. 


[Ir is now a year since the author of these sketches kindly promised to furnish 
some notes from his varied and eventful memories of life for the readers of “ OLD 
anp New.” One and another incident have hindered the preparation and the pub- 
lication of the first of these sketches; and it was only in our last number that we 
were able to announce that the first would be published in May. 

On the day when that announcement passed the press, Mr. Scandlin died, —a 
man so necessary in the varied work of life in which he was engaged that it is hard 
indeed to his friends to say how his place is to be filled. The pages here printed give 
some notion of his earlier experiences. From the time when he was a child of seven 
till he was a man, he was on the sea, or in the naval or mercantile service of Eng- 
land. Eager to lift up the life of seamen, he became a preacher to them, and, by 
natural changes, a “ minister at large” in Boston; then the efficient pastor of a large 
congregation in Grafton, Mass.; and when the war came, a chaplain, without fear 
and without reproach, in the national army. Gov. Andrew so valued him, that he 
offered him a lieutenant-colonel’s commission when his commission as chaplain had 
expired. But he preferred to enter the service of the Sanitary Commission, and in 
their service was taken prisoner at Gettysburg. These lines will be read with regret 
by many men who shared with him the imprisonment of Libby, and owed to him 
thanks for his manly and sympathizing encouragements there. When the war was 
over, he returned to his parish. A most affectionate and true minister there, a most 
active workman in the missionary efforts which swept more widely, a wise counsellor, 
and fearless as he was hopeful, he fulfilled essential duties in the most systematic and 
effective way.] 


SALT-WATER SKETCHES; OR, WHAT 
HE GAVE FOR HIS LIBERTY. 


[In the attic of our homestead, among 
a large assortment of lumber, I one day 
discovered in an old chest a book peculiar 
in its dimensions, being about fourteen 
inches long by eight wide, and somewhat 
original in its make-up and contents. The 


binding was of tarpaulin, the inside of 
which was lined with a copy of “The 
Friend,” which was published in Hono- 
lulu, May 18, ——. Stitched to the in- 
side of the cover were three tracts: “ No. 
364. How to make the Most of Life.” 
“No. 16. Pious Resolutions.” “No. 353. 
Marks of Religious Declension.” The 
margin of the last being much bictted, 
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. having evidently been used as a pen- 
rack. 

Turning the pages, I was soon con- 
vinced that this was an old log-book, con- 
taining a curious admixture of personal 
history and adventure. Many of my con- 
nections had followed the sea: to which 
or whom did it belong? Curiosity ex- 
cited led to many discoveries. Midway 
in the book was a smaller one, made from 
note-paper; and many of its pages were 
so mildewed as to defy every effort at de- 
ciphering. This was much the older of 
the two volumes, and was evidently writ- 
ten before the author had formed many 
“Pious Resolutions,’ when tract “No. 
853. Marks of Religious Declension ” 
would have had direct bearing upon his 
personal state. I now proceed to give 
you, as fast as circumstances will permit, 
“ Salt-Water Sketches ” from these old log- 
books. ] 

“On board H. B. M. S., ‘N——, 
doubling Cape Horn.4 We made a 
splendid run from Rio Janeiro, stud- 
ding-sails below and aloft most of the 
time. Reckoning to-day places us 


some eighteen hours from the cape at 
present rate of sailing. In the last 
dog-watch, hands were turned up to 
shorten sail. Many, familiar with 
this quarter of the world, shake their 
heads knowingly ; but we young salts 


bet largely on an easy double. At 
four, A.M., made sail again. At six, 
A.M., land discovered on our starboard 
beam, reported to be the south-eastern 
extremity of Terra del Fuego. At 
four, P.M., we were making ten miles 
an hour, land almost out of sight on 
our starboard quarter, and the joy 
general at our splendid prospect of a 
double.” 


1 I gather from the records that ‘“‘ The N—” 
had been razed, that is, cut down, and reduced in 
size. She had been taken from the list of English 
frigates, and turned into a store-ship for the use 
of the fleet in the Pacific Ocean, and was then on 
her way to Callao, under command of Capt. W. 
B——, master commanding. She had but a small 
crew, and most of those were to be distributed 
among the fleet an her arrival, enough being re- 
tained for store and sanitary measures. 
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The next entry was made four 
weeks after the above, cause as per 
log. 

“An hour after the general joy 
above mentioned, the hands were 
turned up to shorten sail; and the 
next watch found us under close- 
reefed topsails, away, the Lord only. 
knows how far, to leeward of the 
cape, where, for nearly a month, we 
were either hove to or beating to 
windward, being at present date very 
near the latitude from which we 
were then driven. Rather a hard 
“double” for me; as I came near 
losing the number of my mess, and 
my rate as an able seaman, the only 
thing saving the last was my grip. 

“Tt was my trick at the weather- 
wheel from eight to ten, P.M., on the 
night of my last entry. We had 
housed topgallant-masts, and it was 
blowing hard enough to make one 
feel uneasy as to the next job, dark 
as the inside of a thunder-squall, and 
all of us feeling disposed to deride the 
fates ruling in this realm, where the 
Atlantic and Pacific try to blend. 

“ When I took the weather wheel, the 
wind was fitful, one moment straight- 
ening all before it, and the next 
gentle as a zephyr. I reported an 
unusual jerking of the rudder ; and the 
quarter-master of the watch had gone 
below to put relieving tackles upon 
its ropes, when the wind shifted like 
a flash, and ‘ All aback forward, sir!’ 
struck upon my ears. The helm was 
hard up in a moment, and the young 
fellow at the lee wheel was cautioned 
to hold steadily, and watch her as 
she rolled. She had not way enough 
to answer her helm, and came round 
into the trough of the sea, each roll 
lifting us half over the barrel of the 
wheel, bringing us back upon our 
feet with any thing but a pleasant 
concussion. The after part of the 
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watch were hauling aft the main try- 
sail sheet just as she reached her final 
rally, before filling on the opposite 
tack. Here her antics became so 
novel, and her treatment so hard, that 
the lee wheelsman retreated from his 
position, and she flung me with start- 
ling velocity among the men who 
were hauling aft the trysail-sheet, 
knocking them in every direction, 
and depositing me flat upon the deck. 
My unceremonious intrusion among 
the men upon the sheet saved me 
from contact with one of our quarter- 
deck guns, where my fate, already 
hard, would have met with more un- 
yielding resistance. My last glimpse 
of consciousness had somewhat of the 
comic vein in it. I believe a smile 
might have been seen upon my coun- 
tenance, upon an exclamation from 
one of the men with whose equilibri- 
um I had interfered,—‘What in 
the is that?’-—-as he went 
sprawling into the scuppers. I had 
the strongest kind of a desire to 
laugh, and tell him who it was; but 
the concussion that followed knocked 
the purpose and the consciousness out 
of me, showing how easily and pleas- 
antly one can get twirled out of ex- 
istence, for memory stopped with the 
smile. After they had control of the 
ship, they picked me up, and by their 
handling roused my slumbering con- 
sciousness ; but the spice of the occa- 
sion had been literally turned into 
gall, every movement starting excru- 
ciating pains. The doctor’s report of 
my case mentioned it ‘as a terrible 
concussion to the whole system,’ tak- 
ing weeks of his care ere I could 
move with ease or freedom. The 
rumors that reached me in my cot 
were hardly calculated to hasten my 
convalescence. Capt. B was 
sorry it had not broken my head, 
threatening court-martial, on the 
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charge of forsaking my post, &c. 
But facts were against him. I stopped 
long enough to break two spokes from 
the wheel, giving evidence at least of 
fidelity to trust. The men upon the 
sheet broke my fall, and saved my 
life ; and the spokes broken from the 
wheel saved my rate as an able sea- 
man, and my reputation as a man.” 

“Ship hove to off Valparaiso. 
Captain’s cook and two men sent on 
shore to the hospital, boat returning 
well-filled with fresh provisions for 
the officers.” 


HOW I GET AFT. 


“ The captain’s steward, with whom 
Ihad served in the Mediterranean, 
baited his hook with West-India rum, 
and hauled me in with a line of 
strong appeals, — the captain’s neces- 
sity and my weakness. He had been 
unable to ship a cook at Valparaiso, 
and would make it all right when we 
reached Callao; so, per force’ of cir- 
cumstances, I move aft. Some con- 
gratulate me on my promotion; but 
it comes not so tome. Itisnot what 
I have been aiming after in the years 
of service already given. Perhaps 
my thoughts have been too ambi- 
tious.” 

I pass many pages in the log, show- 
ing how Capt. B determined to 
keep the cook he had purloined from 
his crew for his five years of enlist- 
ment, instead of allowing him his 
chance of promotion from active ser- 
vice with the fleet ; and how the cook 
determined to double the captain in 
better shape than he doubled the 
Horn, on the first favorable opportu- 
nity. 

DOUBLING THE CAPTAIN. 


“Returns have been sent to the 
admiral this A.M., on which I learn 
that my name stands among those 
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‘not disposable.’ That is, the list of 
those who are to be retained for har- 
bor-service in ‘ The N——,’ under the 
vassalage of Capt. B—— and his 
wife; for that estimable lady is ex- 
pected in the next steamer, and every 
thing is being ordered for her comfort 
during the next five years. Among 
the articles of convenience under con- 
struction is a mangle. (I hope she 
will make that confounded steward 
twist it.) But, before that can be ac- 
complished, it must be completed ; 
and for this, and sundry other conve- 

- niences, another unfortunate individ- 
ual is detained; Harry , a first- 
rate carpenter and joiner, ambitious, 
and, like myself, trapped. 

“The matter has been fully dis- 
cussed between us; and the decision 
reached is, surroundings to be dis- 
posed of as soon as possible. 

“Up to present time, duty in port 
has been quite light, the captain 
being entertained on board the naval 
ships found here on our arrival; but 
rumors reach me of a great dinner on 
his part, returning compliments, I 
suppose. Have had several important 
interviews concerning the expected 
party, which is now fixed for next 
Monday evening. Harry and I are 
trying to obtain leave to go on shore 
to-morrow (Sunday). 

“We obtained leave, and returned 
in sunset boat all right, full of busi- 
ness, — dinner on my hands for Mon- 
day, and another scheme to be worked 
out in the evening; while on shore, 
I fell in with an old shipmate, who 
then belonged to one of the small 
coasters lying in sight, off the end of 
the mole. Our dissatisfactions were 
freely discussed; and his large heart 
offered us hospitality in the small 
craft, if we could reach it Monday 
night, as they were anticipating a run 
down the coast. We met at J——’s, 
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where he boarded when on shore; and 
there the matter was fully arranged. 
We were to return to ‘The N ’ for 
the purpose of carrying off what we 
could of our clothing. The coaster 
was lying some two miles from where 
the men-of-war commonly anchored. 
‘The N ? was nearly opposite the 
castle, and about one and a half miles 
from it. Weighing the matter after 
our return to the ship led to a change 
in our plan. We decided that it 
would be quite a long swim, and di- 
rectly in the track of boats passing 
to and from the squadron and the 
landing; so we finally decided to 
swim on shore, make for J. ’s res- 
idence, and send him with word to 
the coaster. 

“Noon of Monday stopped me in 
the midst of my culinary operations. 
Some event detained two of the prom- 
inent guests, and out of courtesy to 
them the dinner was postponed. Had 
interview with captain about preserv- 
ing every thing for the next day, &c. 
If I did not preserve them, it was 
because the salt and seasoning had 
lost their savor! No mortal ever 
could eat them. I knew what my 
seasoning would be if I failed, and 
took my turn while the opportunity 
offered. The dressing for the poul- 
try was a conglomeration of coffee 
and curry-powder, the giblet gravy 
being seasoned with cloves. Every 
thing was attended to after this or- 
der, even to salting the coffee freshly 
ground in the box. Harry attended 
to his part as faithfully as I to mine, 
disposing of bolts, and shortening 
some of the frame of Mrs. B’s mangle, 
placing it beyond possibility of con- 
struction; taking one of the planks 
as a float for our clothes-bag. It was 
no small thing to sit down and think 
of calmly, —a mile and a half to 
swim, the harbor being pretty well 
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supplied with ground-sharks, and the 
dead weight of a bag to be towed 
through the water. Time set for our 
departure was about half-past nine, 
p.m., the last boat for the officers on 
shore leaving the mole at nine. As 
the ship’s crew turned in any time 
they chose after eight, stragglers about 
the decks, and the sentinels, usually 
assisted in hoisting the boat on its re- 
turn. Our clothing was put together 
in a black tarpaulin-bag, that was 
lashed to the plank which Harry had 
provided, and placed in my hammock, 
which hung near a port by the fore- 
chains. One end of a lashing was 
fastened to the bag, with over-hand 
knots in it, so as to enable us to lower 
ourselves noiselessly into the water ; 
the other end, when we were ready, 
was to be fastened to the fore-chain. 
From nine to half-past nine was, I 
think, the longest half-hour that was 
ever measured. We sat crouched to- 
gether, watching with intense interest, 
thinking, until thought said, “ Don’t! 
Look at the risk. Think of the con- 
sequence of capture!” But stronger 
than either was our shattered hope, 
our humbled and mortified ambition. 
At last, the measured stroke of the 
oars spoke of the boat’s approach: 
while she was discharging her freight 
at the starboard gangway, and drop- 
ping astern to be hoisted, the senti- 
nels having left the gangway and bow 
to assist, I lowered the bag. Harry 
preceded me, the water almost taking 
his breath as he let himself gradually 
into it. I followed, and, when in, cut 
the lashing by which we descended, 
taking it in my mouth, the bag being 
attached to the other end. We kept 
in the shadow of the bowsprit, head- 
ing toward the shore, and were be- 
yond easy sight, if we made no un- 
cautious movements before the senti- 
nel reached his post upon the bow- 
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netting. After some fifteen minutes’ 
swim, Harry took the bag for a short 
time, and on giving it up declared 
that he felt symptoms of the cramp. 
I urged him to make for the shore, 
promising to whistle cautiously when 
I landed. Left thus to myself, I buc- 
kled to my task with purpose, holding 
the rope in my mouth, and swimming 
until I got a steady strain upon it. 
Then, by throwing the head forward, 
I gave considerable momentum to the 
bag. In this way my slow and tedious 
work was to be accomplished. Real- 
izing thus the magnitude of my task, 
and intent upon it, a man-of-war’s 
boat was close upon me ere I dreamt 
of its approach. Further effort would 
lead to discovery; so I doubled up, 
limbs extended under the bag, and 
my head at its end even with the wa- 
ter, without knowing whether I was 
in or out of her direct course ; jump- 
ing at mental conclusions as to 
whether I should be run down or 
picked up, when my theorizing was 
stopped by a stroke from one of the 
oars in close proximity to the spot 
where thought is said to be carried on. 
The men ceased rowing, and one of 
them struck the bag with the blade 
of hisoar. After some indistinct mur- 


‘muring, the way of the boat carrying 


her past me, they again gave way, go- 
ing in the direction of a French man- 
of-war, then lying in the harbor. 
After I had been about an hour in the 
water, my labor and the chill began 
to tell seriously upon me. [I had tried 
all familiar ways of rest, by floating 
and treading water, attempting twice 
to obtain a little support from the bag 
I was towing: but the water had 
leaked through its mouth, saturating 
the clothes and reversing its position, 
the bag being under water, and the 
plank above; the last being its only 
means of support, frail even at that, 
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for with the weight of my hand it 
would settle. This was a great addi- 
tion to my task, — double work when I 
seemed nearly exhausted. If I should 
leave the bag,1 could get on shore 
with ease; but our all was in it. We 
had nothing on; and Callao was not 
quite so favorable a place for such an 
appearance as the Sandwich Islands 
would have been. No: I must master 
with, for I should certainly fail with- 
out. I struck out again, knowing 
that there was a large buoy about a 
half a mile from the shore, where the 
mail steamers usually moored to coal. 
After what seemed to me an endless 
effort, I discovered the object of my 
search. Here my hoped-for succor 
almost proved my complete destruc- 
tion. Its sloped and slippery sides 
defied my every effort. If I gained a 
foot in my desperate struggle towards 
its summit, I was sure to slip, and de- 
scend like a dead weight far beneath 
the surface, rising again to renew the 
conflict with what seemed a floating 
fiend. During this part of my or- 
deal, I had lost the end of the tow- 
rope from my mouth, and taken in 
more salt water than was convenient 
or healthy at so late an hour of the 
night. Fully convinced that further 
‘effort in that direction was worse than 
useless, I secured the bag; and throw- 
ing the end of the rope over the. up- 
per edge of the buoy, catching its end 
on the opposite side, I gained from it, 
in this way, some little support. I 
whistled cautiously, aye, incautiously, 
but no response. Had Harry reached 
the shore, or gone down? Question 
I did not want to discuss then; so 
slipping my rope from its rest, and 
grasping it firmly with my teeth, I 
headed once more towards the shore. I 
may have been within one-fourth of 
@ mile of it, when further effort seemed 
impossible. I could hear the rattle 
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of the pebbles, as the surf rolled them 
on the beach, as distinctly as though 
I stood upon the beach itself. I 
came into a perpendicular position, 
feeling sure that I could touch bot- 
tom; but, the moment I reached the 
perpendicular, I went down, down, 
down, in a troubled, dreamy state, un- 
til ‘the floating bag stopped my de- 
scent, and called me by its check to 
consciousness. How distinctly I re- 
member the dog-paw motion by which 
I ascended, fully convinced that 
drowning and I were very close neigh- 
bors! I wondering where the sharks 
were, that they had not assisted in 
my programme. I floated on the 
water, and seemed to float through 
the past. The dear ties of home 
seemed to smile upon me, while the 
record of my life went by in review. 
Nothing of malice or hate, no stain 
of crime, but much that was question- 
able and wrong. Suppose this is the 
end? Well, if it is, I must go as 
Iam, leaving all to Him whose angels 
are said to “sit up aloft, and look out 
for the life of poor Jack;” but, if I 
reach the shore, purer and better 
deeds shall grow from my efforts. 

It must have been from this float- 
ing between life and death that tract 
** 364. How to make the Most of 
Life ” gained its position on the log- 
book. The review and the resolution 
showed how much there was to live 
for, and renewed efforts finally bore 
me to the shore. Few know how wel- 
come was its touch, and words are mea- 
gre things to express the gratitude in 
orby. I could walk until my body was 
out of the water, but farther than that 
was impossible. I had to lie down, and 
crawl up to where I could sit upon the 
beach. It was some time before I could 
whistle ; and, after repeated efforts, I 
heard a response, and soon saw Harry 
crawl from a boat that was turned bot- 
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tom up upon the beach, his teeth 
grinding and chattering like mill- 
stones in full operation. He had 
been on shore two hours, and feared 
I had been picked up by that man- 
of-war’s boat or drowned. Then he 
heard that boat! Did that create 
the symptoms of cramp? After 
resting some time, we hauled the bag 
in as far as it would float, wrung the 
water from the clothes, and, after put- 
ting a suit on, deposited the rest un- 
der the boat where Harry had sought 
shelter. We then made our way to 
the residence of J Our story 
was told, and plans soon matured, dur- 
ing which we were thoroughly dosed 
with coffee royal, and the amount of 
salt water turned from my system by 
it is beyond accurate computation. 
At three, a.m., J. , and I in a suit 
of his clothing, went in quest of our 
clothes; J carrying all the best 
of them, leaving the others for another 
call. By daylight we were ensconced 
under his bed there; being only a 
bamboo partition between that room 
and his shop, where wine and sundry 
other spiritual ingredients were dis- 
pensed. Every entry to the shop was 
cause of nervous anxiety to us. One 
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customer circulated the following as 
news: “ The captain of ‘The N 3’ 
cook and carpenter had run away, 
nobody could tell how, both being on 
board after the return of the nine, P.M., 
boat last night. The captain had just 
gone up to Lima with a sergeant and 
two marines, after having notices post- 
ed giving their description, and offer- 
ing three ounces each for their arrest.” 
At noon J: brought us something 
to eat, and had our clothes sent to 
his washerwoman’s out of the way. 
Harry wanted him to take us off that 
night to the coaster, but I would not 
consent to the risk. If he would go, 
and let our friend know that we 
would swim off between eight and 
nine in the evening, it would be the 
most secure. Boats would be watch- 
ed: six ounces meant a great deal to 
these hungry Spanish police; and I 
had gone through too much to pay 
one-aalf of that amount for my ar- 
rest. This plan was adopted; and we 
lay in purgatory, thinking of another 
half-mile swim, which, after the past 
night’s experience, seemed worse than 
any thing which could be met in that 
region lying beyond purgatory, in 
an extreme southern latitude. 
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BY MRS. F. H. COOKE. 


Mark how the flower, whose drooping bell would lose 
The lavished freshness of the nightly dews, 

Opes the frail chalice in the dust that lies, 

Lifts it, and drinks the bounty of the skies. 


So hold thy heart out, like the lily’s cup, 

And God’s own hand shall fill the goblet up 
With vital air, soft rain, or virgin snows, — 
Whatever earth implores, and Heaven bestows. 


‘ 
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HYMN OF EXILE. 
BY D. KANE 0’DONNEL. 


Tuy bark, estranged on stormy seas, 
Bounds o’er the ravening foam. 

What matter? Unto constant hearts 
All ways lead home. 


In foreign lands, from kindred far, 
Thy steps unfriended rove ; 

Yet know’st thou well most distant paths 
Lead unto love. 


The journey that our souls pursue 
But brings us where we start ; 

And, far or near, our only road 
Leads to the heart. 


And wildest seas shall be to him 
A cradle of the mind, 

Who sees, within almighty arms, 
All perils kind. 


High courage may in any fate 
To him like kindred come, 
And find a heaven in his heart 

For all souls home. 


Truth like a forward beacon shines 
On every waste and war; 

Whate’er thou leavest behind, the soul 
Burns on before. 


Canst thou from duty not retreat, 
Nor wouldst to falsehood fly ? 

Home shalt thou not forsake, whose light 
Is of the sky. 
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TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


BY FRED. W. LORING. 


** A great hot plain from sea to mountain spread ; 
Through it a level river slowly drawn ; 
He moved with a vast crowd, and at its head 
Streamed banners like the dawn.” 


VI. 
ONE YEAR AFTER. 


A BARE room, the dead whiteness 
of whose plastered wall is only relieved 
by a coarsely-colored print of the Vir- 
gin Mary in blue and scarlet, which 
hangs in a dingy gilt frame on the 
wall at the head of the bed. A crack 
in the glass has relieved the features 
of the Virgin of their ordinary ex- 
pression of insipidity, but has substi- 
tuted therefor a look of malevolence 
quite unpleasant to see. Fortunately 
for the man who lies, heavily sleeping, 
upon the pallet bed, this picture is 
not where his eyes can rest upon it. 
Beside the bed are two little stools, 
which constitute all the furniture of 
the room, and, indeed, all that it is 
well capable of containing; for so 
cramped and narrow are its dimen- 
sions, that it seems to be scarcely 
more than a closet with a window in 
it. Through the half-open doorway, 
however, can be seen long lines of 
beds, with the quiet figures of nurses 
and physicians passing back and forth 
through the ward. 

Two people entered carefully and 
noiselessly through the open door- 
way,—one evidently an army phy- 
sician; the other, in a captain’s uni- 
form now, was Tom, bronzed and 
sunburnt, but the same careless, light- 
hearted boy as when he left Cam- 
bridge one year before. There was 
@ look of anxiety on his face now, 


however, as he bent over the sleeping 
figure and asked, — 

“ How is he to-day, doctor?” 

“ Improving fast, captain,” was the 
reply. “ His sleep is splendid, —just 
what I’ve been hoping for. If he 
wakes peacefully, and is conscious, he 
is likely to be all right again before 
long; and I shouldn’t wonder if he 
could rejoin his regiment in a week 
or ten days.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Tom. 

“ And his physique,” said the doc- 
tor. “This colonel of yours is a 
tough fellow, and a brave man; yet, 
if he should die to-morrow, I should 
simply put down his name, and never 
think of him again. My note-book 
is full of dead men’s names, —just a 
mention and nothing more. Oh! by 
the way, a gentleman called here for 
you yesterday afternoon, and said he 
would come again this morning. 
Here is his card.” 

“Why,” cried Tom, “ it is the Pro- 
fessor. See that he is shown up to me 
when he comes, won’t you?” . 

“Qh, certainly! I’ll attend to that,” 
said the doctor, and he rushed softly 
away. 

Tom sat down by the side of the 
bed, and looked at his friend’s face. 
It had changed greatly, much more 
than his, since they left Cambridge. 
The forehead was marked now with 
heavy lines, and the full beard made 
it seem like the countenance of a man 
of forty. So old can even a boy grow 
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in a year. Ned had trained him- 
self, with great effort, to unquestion- 
ing obedience. His criticism had 
been only upon those to whom he 
gave his orders, and he had struggled 
not to form an opinion on those to 
whom his obedience was due; thus 
had he become an admirable officer. 
Tom sat there looking at Ned, and 
thinking, thinking, he could scarcely 
tell of what, until he felt a hand touch 
his shoulder. He turned and saw 
the Professor, and fairly hugged him 
in his delight. 

“So I have found you at last, Tom,” 
said the Professor. 

“ Just think, sir” said Tom: “it is 
& year now since I have seen you.” 

“ And the end seems as far off as 
ever,” said the Professor. 

“Don’t say that,” said Tom, be- 
cause sometimes, you know, I have to 
try very hard not to think so myself.” 

“ Ah!” said the Professor, “ you are 
still the same, I see, and I am the 


same; and Ned, —is this Ned?” 
“Yes, poor fellow,” said Tom; “he 

has been sick for nearly ten days.” 
“But how came you to be with 


him?” asked the Professor. “Why 
are you not with your regiment ? ” 

“ Sit down,” said Tom, “ and I'll tell 
you; but don’t speak too loud on his 
account, you know !” 

“ Among the wonderful effects of 
the war,” said the Professor, in a 
didactic manner, “ may be mentioned 
the fact that it has made Tom thought- 
ful and considerate. Well, go on!” 

“ That sounds just like you,” said 
Tom. “ Well, the explanation is sim- 
ply this; that I had a leave of absence 
for a fortnight given me, and just at 
its beginning Ned was taken sick.” 

“So you remained here with him, 
and didn’t go home ?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 
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“ Of course,” said Tom simply. “I 
couldn’t leave him after all we had 
been through together.” 

“What did your mother say?” 
asked the Professor. ‘“ Wasn’t she 
disappointed ?” 

“Yes, she was disappointed,” said 
Tom; “but she wrote, and said that I 
was right. It was hard on Ned, and 
hard on me, and hard on her, especially 
as I haven’t been home for a year. 
You see, in my last leave of absence, 
there was some of the worst fighting 
that we have been in, and it would 
have seemed cowardly if I had gone 
then.” 

“Tt is hard, Tom,” said the Profes- 
sor; “ but you have done nobly. But 
if I stay here with Ned now, can’t 
you run up North?” 

“No,” said Tom: “ it’s impossible. 
My leave of absence, you see, expires 
in two days, so that I shall have to 
give up going home at all for the 
present. I’m afraid now that Ned 
won’t be well enough to satisfy me 
when I start for the front. He’s been 
perfectly delirious, and yesterday the 
the doctor said was the turning-point. 
If he only is conscious when he wakes 
from this sleep! Do you think he 
has changed ? ” 

“Changed!” said the Professor: 
“he’s not the same boy,—he’s not a 
boy at all. What a developing agent 
this terrible war is!” 

“ And now you must tell me about 
Harvard,” said Tom. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the Profes- 
sor. “I have one or two questions to 
ask you first. I want to hear about 
this new rebel general who is making 
such havoc with us.” 

“Stonewall Jackson, you mean,” 
said Tom. “No one knows much 
about him ; but Ned declares that he 
is, thus far, the most striking figure 
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of the rebellion. Maliff, who says he 
knew him when he was in command 
at Fort Hamilton, before the war, 
showed us a picture of him, in which 
he looked simply prim and neat. The 
war has probably changed all that. 
I think we are all a little afraid of 
him, and hope to meet him in battle 
soon. Some of the men think he is a 
supernatural being.” 

“The Hibernian element, I sup- 
pose,” said the Professor. 

“Exactly,” said Tom. 

“ And now tell me some more about 
yourselves,” continued the Profes- 
sor. 

“Well, about ourselves,” said Tom, 
“there is little to say. I am a cap- 
tain, as you see; and Ned is a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and commands our regi- 
ment, — or what there is left of it now. 
We might both have been promoted 
before this; but we were bound to stick 
together, and so we have, in all sorts 
of places too.” 

“T have heard,” said the Professor, 
“how you saved Ned’s life.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tom. “He has 
done just as much for me. We are 
together, and we fight and quarrel, 
just as we did at Harvard; and, when 
the war is over, Ned insists that we 
are to go back to Cambridge for a 
year longer, so as to get our degrees; 
@ plan which I don’t altogether fancy.” 

“T do,” said the Professor: “ it will 
be delightful to me to have the oppor- 
tunity of marking the misdemeanors 
of a colonel, and perhaps of even sus- 
pending a captain.” 

“ That sounds just like you and like 
old times,” said Tom; “and now do 
please tell me all about Harvard.” 

“Yes,” said Ned’s voice feebly, 
from the bed, “ please let us hear the 
Harvard news.” And so the Profes- 
sor began. 


VIL. 
NED’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Tom has gone, but the Professor is 
here still. Ido not mean tostay long, 
—lI shall rejoin my regiment in a 
day or two. In the mean time, I 
amuse myself, when the Professor is 
not here, by scribbling in my note- 
book and reading it over. Such a 
book as itis now! My own thoughts 
begin it; then, as we reach the battle- 
fields, I have not time tothink, much 
less to put my thoughts in writing; 
then comes a record of deaths,— poor 
fellows, who wanted me to write to 
their homes. How curious that rec- 
ord is! Men whom I didn’t care for 


grew heroic to me in those first days, 
— when death was a novelty,—and 
Iam minute in my descriptions of 
them. Then, as the deaths become 
more and more frequent, my descrip- 
tions grow shorter, and I give a line 


only, even to those whom I really 
loved. It is strange reading, this 
note-book of mine! 

Here is an item which I find in my 
note-book: “‘ Quarrelled with Tom!” 
How we have fought, to be sure! I 
don’t know what this quarrel was 
about, but I know how it ended. We 
didn’t speak for two days, and then 
came another attack from that rest- 
less creature, Stonewall Jackson. It 
was such a lovely day, — fresh and 
spring-like, but it soon grew hot and 
dusty. Every once in a while a bul- 
let would whiz past,—I could hear 
the rumble of the artillery, and I was 
terribly thirsty. I didn’t see Tom, 
but I knew he was near,— we al- 
ways keep close together at such 
times ; — still, if I had seen him, I 
wouldn’t have spoken to him. My 
horse had been shot from under me, 


and I had cut open the head of the 
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man who did it,—it seems strange, 
now that it is all over, that I could 
do such a thing. Suddenly I saw 
the barrel of a rifle pointed at me. 
The face of the man who was point- 
ing it peered from behind a tree with 
a malicious grin. I felt that death 
was near, and the feeling was not 
pleasant. However, the situation had 
an element of absurdity in it, and 
that made me laugh a little. The 
man who was going to kill me laughed 
too. I heard a little click, a report, 
and his gun went up, and he went 
down. Tom had shot him. 

“Tom,” said I, with some feeling, 
* you have saved my life.” 

“There!” said he triumphantly, 
“you spoke first.” 

I saw that I had, and I was dread- 
fully provoked. However, he ad- 
mitted that he was wrong; and so, 
under the circumstances, I decided 
that a reconciliation was advisable. 


The Professor has been here to- 
day. He is the most delightful com- 
panion I know; and, what is his special 
charm, he really believes that he is 
hard and cynical, the tender-hearted 
old baby! I know that he fancies 
himself a second Diogenes. His lik- 
ing for us boys is very queer to me. 
Tom is his pet, but he prefers to talk 
tome. He discusses Tom with me, 
and then he discusses me, just as if I 
were athird person. To-day he told 
me I was a mass of selfish pettinesses. 
I don’t think that was his word, but 
that was what he meant; “and yet,” 
said he, “you are capable of heroic 
generosity.” I always know that 
part of what the Professor says is 
said in earnest ; but I am never quite 
sure what part it is. He doesn’t fa- 
tigue me, and doesn’t excite me, and 
it is well for me that he is here; still, 
I am impatient to get back again. 
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He has tgld me about Tom’s staying 
with me, instead of going home. I 
don’t know what to say about it; I 
don’t know what to think. It makes 
me want to die for him; nothing else 
that I can do seems sufficient. When 
this war is over, I suppose Tom will 
marry and forget me. I never will 
go near his wife—I shall hate her. 
Now, that is a very silly thing fora 
lieutenant-colonel to write. I don’t 
care, it is true. 


I wonder if I am so very selfish, after 
all. I like refinement and elegance, 
and I hate dirt; and I do like to have 
people care forme and do things to 
oblige me. But my first thought is 


not always of myself; and I don’t 
think I am unjust to others, because 
of myself. And, if I desire the sym- 
pathy and appreciation of others, I 
am sure it is not wrong. 

“ C’est qu'un coeur bien atteint veut 
qu’on soit tout a lui.” 


I can’t remember, though, just 
now, a single unselfish thing that I 
have ever done, unless it was giving 
some of the fruit and jelly that the 
Professor brought me yesterday to a 
poor fellow with hungry eyes, whom 
I saw glaring at them through the 
door. That wouldn’t have been gen- 
erous, either, if he hadn’t been a 
rebel. Giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy is the only generous action 
that I can discover of mine, after all 
my self-analysis. Confound self-analy- 
sis, anyway! It is only another form 
of selfishness, mingled with morbid 
conceit. If I did what I ought to do, 
without thinking about myself at all, 
it would be better for me; but I 
haven’t any thing to do just now, ex- 
cept scribble away here, and it is 
dreadfully stupid. 

How talking with the Professor has 
set me to thinking of Harvard again! 
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Now that the lights are glimmering 
at intervals through the ward, I can 
see the yard, with Holworthy and 
Stoughton and Hollis beaming away 
from their windows at each other, and 
Massachusetts standing a little apart 
as becomes its greater age, but benig- 
nant in its seclusion. I hear the 
voices of singing in the yard, on the 
steps, and under the trees; I can see 
fellows sitting round the tables in 
their rooms, studying and not study- 
ing; I can hear recitations made to 
the different professors and tutors ; 
and just as the bell for morning 
prayers, which I still hate, begins to 
clang upon my memory, I remember 
that [am here in a hospital, while 
we are still fighting and killing each 
other for the sake of the country that 
has given us all we enjoy. I shall be 
eut soon, I know. There is always 
good prospect of a battle when I feel 
this way ; and yet I do horribly loathe 
the tint of blood which has seemed to 
rest on every thing I have seen or 
dreamed of for a year past. How 
I hate war, and yet how wholly I 
am absorbed in it! I am getting 
feverish; I shall write no more to- 


day. 


In looking over my note-book, I 
find something which, luckily for me, 
I had almost forgotten; and that is, 
the prediction of my friend Mooney. 
Poor idiot! he was shot the first time 


that we were under fire. How pleas- 
ant it would have been for me in all 
the work I have been through, if I 
had remembered that prophecy. How 
it would have aided my recovery in 
my sickness, if I had been haunted 
by those words! I am to meet a dis- 
honorable death for a dishonorable 
action,am I? The only dishonorable 
action I can commit is to go over to 
Stonewall Jackson, and learn how to 
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fight. By Jove! I do admire that 
man. He is what too few officers on 
either the Federal or the Rebel sides 
are, unselfish and in earnest. But I 
don’t think that I shall join him, for 
all that; and, if I did, I should not 
be likely to meet with death, — his 
luck and his pluck would take me 
through. 


The Professor has confided to me a 
plan of his, which delights me. He 
says that he will go North, and bring 
Tom’s mother on to Washington if 
her health permits. As Tom’s father 
is in Europe at present, and as it 
would be highly unpleasant, to use 
the mildest term, for a lady to travel 
alone to Washington, knowing noth- 
ing of the place and its peculiarities, 
it is very thoughtful and very kind, 
and something more, in the Professor 
to do this. Then Tom can run up to 
Washington for a day or two to see 
her, poor fellow! and all, or rather 
part, of his great generosity will be 
rewarded. The Professor is a brick 
to think of it; and I have made him 
promise to start to-morrow. And 
when he goes, I shall go too, only in 
the other direction. How happy this 
will make Tom! 


I don’t know what makes me think 
of our class-day now, but I do won- 
der who had the rooms which Tom 
and I engaged for our spread. Per- 
haps it’s the contrast between salad 
and strawberries, and hard-tack and 
corned-beef; though now every thing 
seems to me to be saturated with 
gruel. I wonder if Tiny Snow was 
at class-day this year! She was an 
object of awe to me in Freshman 
year; then I despised the sex when I 
was a Sophomore ; and then in Junior 
year I saw a good deal of her. She 
had a way of drooping her head a 
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little; and then, with a sort of shy 
little gulp, raising it, and making her 
eyes childlike and plaintive. It was 
quite pleasant, even after familiarity 
with it had destroyed its novelty. I 
wrote some verses to her once, and 
sent them to “The Harvard Maga- 
zine ;” but they came into the hands 
of an editor who was gone on her 
himself, and he very properly rejected 
them. Once I showed Tiny, quite 
by accident, the Etruscan locket 
which I got abroad, and which Tom 
admired so much that I had his ini- 
tials cut on it to give to him. 
“Oh, how lovely!” said Tiny. 
“ Who is it for? ” 
* Don’t you see the initials?” said I. 
“T. §.” said she innocently : “who 
can it be?” 
I thought there seemed something 
like a blush upon her cheek as she 
. spoke; but I told her that T. S. was 
some one I cared a great deal about. 
“Is she pretty ?” asked Tiny. 
“She!” I answered; “it isn’t any 
girl; it’s my chum, Tom, you know.” 
Then she really colored; and a 
little while afterward I remembered 
that those were her initials. How 
she must have hated me, — perhaps! 


I have eaten a real breakfast at 
last, and am upon my feet again. 
The Professor has gone, and I am 
going at once. How curious it will 
be to come out of this dream, and 
go back again to work! The doctor 
begs me not to get excited, and yet 
tells me that in three days I shall be 
as well as ever. I have been excited 
for a year now, and I go to the 
front this very afternoon. I am 


rather thin, and my shirt feels some- 


thing like an air-box; but I shall get 
over all that soon. We are to make 
an attack before long, I understand. 


I am back in camp. This is the 
last entry that I shall make in this 
note-book for some time tocome. Iam 
alarmed a little about Tom. I think 
he is going to be sick; he seems ex- 
cited and feverish, and yet dull. 
However, he has brightened up won- 
derfully since I told him about the 
Professor’s intention; and I am not 
sure but that it was a dreadful home- 
sickness that oppressed him when I 
first met him. He won’t see a doc- 
tor; he laughs the idea to scorn; and 
says he is only tired and overworked; 
and that, if I can manage to secure 
him a little rest, he will soon be all 
right. But he is dying to see his 
mother, he confesses to me, and I am 
not surprised to hear it. 

I said that this is the last entry 
Ishall make here. I am notsure now 
but that these are the last words 
which I shall ever write. I take 
charge of a small expedition to-night, 
with men whom I have personally 
selected for the purpose; and we are 
to destroy the bridge above here. It 
must be done at once. Jackson is 
near there, and we expect and fear 
an attack from him. The work is 
delicate rather than difficult ; but it 
is sufficiently dangerous for me to 
commend my soul to God before I 
start upon it. Good-by, little note- 
book, perhaps forever. If TomandI 
return safe,—and Tom will, I am 
sure, — why then, perhaps, I may tell 
you all about this coming night’s 
work; but, if not, you will be de- 
stroyed, unread ; and so, farewell. 








) . 
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From Paris, strange to say, the most eager words we receive are in 
the interests of peace. The “ United States of Europe,” the pro- 
ject of Henry Fourth, and of so many distinguished Frenchmen 
since his time, is now proposed by Ernest Renan, in words full of 
meaning. Prof. Seeley, the author of “ Ecce Homo,” makes the same 
plea in England in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” of the same date with 
the paper of the same title in “ Otp anp New.” 

Renan says, “* Who is now to make peace? One force alone in the 
world can repair the evil done to civilization under these circum- 
stances by feudal pride, an exaggerated patriotism, the excess of per- 
sonal power, and the lack of development of parliamentary government 
on the continent. 

“ This force is Europe itself. It is a dominant interest for Europe, 
that neither of the two nations shall be too victorious or too utterly 
conquered. The disappearance of France from the number of the 
great powers would be the end of the balance of Europe.” 

** Peace can be established and maintained only by an interest com- 
mon to all Europe, or, if it is better liked, by a league of neutral 
powers taking a comminatory attitude. Justice between two contend- 
ing parties has no chance of triumphing ; but, where there are ten con- 
tending parties, justice bears the sway, for justice alone can offer them 
acommon ground. The force that is capable of maintaining against 
the most powerful state a judgment useful to the safety of the 
whole European family, now rests, only in the power of the in- 
tervention, mediation, and coalition of different states. Let us hope 
that this power, putting on forms more and more concrete and regu- 
lar, may bring into the future a true Congress, periodical, if not per- 
manent, which shall be the heart of the ‘ United States of Europe’ 
bound to each other by a federal compact.” 

“‘ The great federative principle, guardian of justice, is thus the 
basis of humanity. Here‘is a guaranty of the rights of all: there 


is no European nation which ought not to yield to such a tribunal. 
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All the great military hegemonies — those of Spain in the sixteenth 
century, that of France under Louis XIV., that of France under 
Napoleon — have met witha rapid extinction. Let Prussia beware : its 
radical policy may engage it in a series of complications from which 
it will not be long permitted to disengage itself. A penetrating 
eye would see, perhaps, in the present the nucleus of the future coali- 
tion already formed: the wise friends of Prussia whisper to it, not as 


menace, but as warning, ‘ Vae victoribus!’ 

“« We shall see the end of war, when to the principle of nationali- 
ties shall be joined the principle which is its connective, — of the 
European federation, superior to all nationalities.” 


DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN. 


“ Homo sum et nihil alienum,” &c. 
Why not apply the musty old prov- 
erb to man’s origin as well as to his 
destiny? “Old and New” will en- 
tertain fairly, and as impartially as 
possible, Mr. Darwin’s view; ? for it 
is both:—how old, we are hardly 
prepared to say; yet, as here treated, 
the topic is wonderfully new and 
fresh, and, if not altogether in- 
viting, this is only because (as the 
author persuades us) of certain in- 
herited prejudices, which we really 
ought to have outgrown. What 
strikes us most as we turn over the 
pages is, first the confident and then 
the captivating way in which Mr. 
Darwin puts the case of the bestial 
origin of man, and how he contrives 
at the outset not only to diminish ad- 
verse prepossession, but to suggest 
considerations tending to make one 
rather vain than otherwise of the 
earlier portion of the pedigree. As 
a specimen of the author’s confidence, 
note his statement, — after tracing out 
in the first chapter the similarities or 
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identities of bodily structure which 
pervade the whole animal kingdon, 
its head included, — that, “Conse- 
quently, we ought frankly to admit 
their community of descent. To take 
any other view is to admit that our own 
structure, and that of all the animals 
around us, is a mere snare laid to en- 
trap our judgment... . It is only 
our natural prejudice, and that arro- 
gance which made our forefathers de- 
clare that they were descended from 
demi-gods, which leads us to demur 
to this conclusion.” Inheritance ex- 
plains it all, — explains even our re- 
luctance to admit the foregone con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Darwin is not merely a great 
naturalist, but an artist, a consum- 
mate pleader, skilled in the art 
of putting things. Whatever his 
remoter ancestry, the mixed blood 
of Aristotle and Socrates doubtless 
runs in his veins. First he excites 
sympathy for “our poor relations,” 
telling us (p. 11) how monkeys, in 
their native land, are “liable to 
catarrh, with the usual ‘symptoms; 
and which, when often recurrent, lead 
to consumption.” Some suffer from 
apoplexy, inflammation of the bowels, 
and cataract of the eye; and the 
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ger ones, shedding their milk 
teeth, often die from fever. And 
“many kinds of monkeys have a 
strong taste for tea, coffee, and 
. spirituous liquors,”, and will also 
“smoke tobacco with pleasure.” A 
poet of widest fame, and who is said 
to have exemplified his own line, tells 
us that 


“Man, being rational, must get drunk.” 


But even this inglorious distinction 
vanishes with the rest. “ Brehm 
asserts that the natives of North- 
eastern Africa catch the wild 
baboons by exposing vessels with 
strong beer, by which they are made 
drunk. ... And he gives a laugh- 
able account of their behavior and 
strange grimaces. On the following 
morning, they were very cross and 
dismal. They held their aching 
heads with both hands, and wore a 
most pitiable expression. When wine 
or beer was offered them, they turned 
away with disgust, but relished the 
juice of lemons,” their best available 
substitute for the prescribed 
“ Couple of red 
Herring with soda-water.” 

“These trifling facts prove how 
similar the nerves of taste must be in 
monkeys and man; and how similarly 
their whole nervous system is af- 
fected,” as the propagation of specific 
diseases from brutes to men, and vice 
versa, shows the same for the other 
tissues and the blood. Then he pre- 
sents pleasanter scenes, — the “ hap- 
piness, never better exhibited than 
by young animals, such as puppies, 
kittens, lambs, &c., when playing to- 
gether, like our own children. Even 
_ insects play together, as has been de- 
scribed by that excellent observer, 
P. Huber, who saw ants chasing and 
pretending to bite each other, like so 
many puppies.” The love of a dog 
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for his master; the story of the dog 
suffering under vivisection, licking 
the hand of the operator, who, “un- 
less he had a heart of stone, must 
have felt remorse to the last hour of 
his life;” the dog’s jealousy of his 
master’s affection if lavished on any 
other creature,— which is also ob- 
served of monkeys, —showing that 
they not only. love, but have the de- 
sire to be loved ; their liability to dis- 
like and hatred, and the long-delayed 
and artful revenge of various ani- 
mals; their manifest love of appro- 
bation, apparent feeling of emulation 
and even of magnanimity, — the big 
dog scorning to hurt the provoking 
little one; the sense of shame, as dis- 
tinct from that of fear, in dogs; and 
Mr. Darwin says, “something very 
like modesty when begging too often 
for food.” The statement “that 
monkeys certainly dislike being 
laughed at; and, finally, the case, for 
which Mr. Darwin vouches, of a ba- 
boon he saw in the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens, who always got into a furious 
rage when his keeper read aloud to 
him, — that is, who was impatient of 
being preached at, and showed it un- 
becomingly, — these, and such-like 
suggestions of 4 common nature, are 
introduced in a most captivating way. 
Nor should we pass unnoticed such 
specimens of the author’s skill and 
acuteness as that in which, treating 
of rudimentary organs and their 
meaning, he presses into service the 
rare case of male lactation in the hu- 
man species, — bringing the subject 
home to men’s business and bosoms ; 
or that in which he, or perhaps rather 
Mr. Woolner the seulptor, detects 
the last traces of the faun, the ves- 
tige of formerly pointed ancestral 
ears, “in a little blunt point, project- 
ing from the inwardly folded margin 
or helix,” which is not rarely dis- 





tinctly noticeable in man, and which 
manifestly answers to the more ob- 
vious point of that part of the ear in 
baboons; or where he shows that the 
wisdom-teeth, so strong and durable 
in many savage races, are “ tending 
to become rudimentary in the more 
civilized races of man,” “the pos- 
terior dental portion of the jaw being 
always shortened,” according to Prof. 
Schaafhausen, in the civilized races; 
“and this shortening may, I presume, 
be safely attributed to civilized men 
habitually feeding on soft, cooked 
food, and thus using their jaws less. 
I am informed by Mr. Brace, that it 
is becoming quite a common practice 
in the United States to remove some 
of the under teeth of children, as the 
jaw does not grow large enough for 
the perfect development of the nor- 
mal number.” If we mistake not, 
an American savant found in this 
diminution of jaw one evidence of 
the gradual approximation of the 
Saxon race on this soil to the Amer- 
ican Indian type. On the contrary, 
it may now be adduced as crowning 
confirmation of the fact that the 
Yankee race stands at the very head 
of civilization. 

When Whewell’s temark, in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, “Who that 
reads the touching instances of ma- 
ternal affection, related so often of the 
women of all nations and of the 
females of all animals, can doubt that 
the principle of action is the same 
in the two cases?” Mr. Darwin fol- 
lows it up with the following illustra- 
tions, evidently intended to lead the 
simple reader to echo the question, 
with a difference, “ Who can doubt 
that the actors are the same in the 
two cases ?” 

“Rengger observed an American 
monkey (a bibus ) carefully driving 
away the flies which plagued her in- 
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fant [which is more than Fellah 
mothers do in Egypt ]; and Duvan- 
cel saw a hylobates washing the 
faces of her young ones in a stream. 
So intense is the grief of female mon- 
keys for the loss of their young, that 
it invariably caused the death of cer- 
tain kinds kept in confinement by 
Brehm in N. Africa. Orphan mon- 
keys were always adopted and care- 
fully guarded by the other monkeys, 
both males and females. One female 
had so capacious a heart that she not 
only adopted young monkeys of other 
species, but stole young dogs and cats, 
which she continually carried about. 
. . . An adopted kitten scratched the 
above-mentioned affectionate baboon, 
who certainly had a fine intellect; 
for she was much astonished at being 
scratched, and immediately examined 
the kitten’s feet, and without more 
ado bit off the claws. In the Zodlo- 
gical Gardens, I heard from the keeper 
that an old baboon had adopted a 
Rhesus monkey: but, when a young 
drill and mandrill were piaced in the 
cage, she seemed to perceive that 
these monkeys, though distinct spe- 
cies, were her nearer relatives; for 
she at once rejected the Rhesus, and 
adopted both of them.” 

So brought on, we first tolerate, 
then admire. Then, turning to the 
end of the book, a less pleasing picture 
is presented to us. 

“The astonishment which I felt on 
first seeing a party of Fuegians on a 
wild and broken shore will never be 
forgotten by me; for the reflection at 
once rushed to my mind, — such were 
our ancestors. These men were abso- 
lutely naked, and bedaubed with 
paint; their long hair was tangled, 
their mouths frothed with excitement, 
and their expression was wild, startled, 
and distrustful. They possessed hard- 
ly any arts, and, like wild animals, 


























lived on what they could catch; they 
had no government, and were merci- 
less to every one not of their own 
small tribe. He who has seen a sav- 
age in his native land will not feel 
much shame if forced to acknowledge 
that the blood of some more humble 
creature flows in his veins. For my 
own part, I would as.soon be descend- 
ed from that heroic little monkey 
who braved his dreaded enemy in or- 
der to save the life of his keeper; or 
from that old baboon who descending 
from the mountains carried away in 
triumph his young comrade from a 
crowd of astonished dogs, — as from a 
savage who delights to torture his en- 
emies, offers up bloody sacrifices, prac- 
tises infanticide without remorse, 
treats his wives like slaves, knows no 
decency, and is haunted by the gross- 
est superstitions.” 

A well-argued plea. But somewhere 
in the book, we stumbled upon a re- 
mark that some of these same Fue- 
gians, domiciled for a while with a 
more fortunate race, became sensible 
and well-behaved people. 

Seriously this reflection from the 
brute creation of something of our- 
selves — however imperfect and dis- 
torted —is the very mystery of mys- 
teries. When it comes in any man’s 
way to attempt an explanation of it, 
and the suggested explanation con- 
nects more intimately than we had 
supposed the head of the animated 
creation with its inferior members, 
we may fairly bring ourselves to con- 
sider whether dignity is not added to 
them rather than detracted from him. 
And the hypothesis has this great 
advantage, that it offers a scientific 
solution of the mystery, and has, in 
this respect, no competitor. 

The staple of the evidence, or rather 
argument, is of a similar sort. The 
lines of argument from gradation of 
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structure, embryonal development, va- 
riability and pliability, to a certain ex- 
tent and in certain cases, both of con- 
formation and habits or instincts, the 
signification of rudimentary organs, 
the principles of inheritance, the most 
fundamental fact of which is that 
every individual sort tends to beget 
not only its specific like but every 
peculiarity as well,— all worked by 
that natural machinery for accumu- 
lating infinitesimals into infinites in 
the long run, and for making the 
most “of every creature’s best” 
which is summed up in the phrases 
‘natural selection’ and ‘ the survival 
of the fittest ’— ail these, made famil- 
iar to us in the “Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection, or the 
Preservation of Favored Races in the 
Struggle for Life,” and in “ The Vari- 
ation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” are here extended 
from the brute creation to man, — not 
with any additional advantage, cer- 
tainly. Rather the contrary, as the 
author, with all his confidence, would 
probably admit. For it is evident 
that he relies on the momentum al- 
ready acquired in the “ Descent” 
thus far to carry him over the deep 
gulf of separation between brutes and 
man. And although he has, as we 
judge, added little or nothing here to 
the argument for derivation in gen- 
eral, and we might fairly suppose 
that, like the ball after it has left the 
gun, its force would diminish with the 
distance traversed, yet one thing 
must be taken into the account which 
tremendously re-enforces the striking 
power of the present argument. It 
is this. Up to a dozen years ago, the 
general belief of naturalists rested 
nearly where it had been some time 
before summed up by Lyell, in his 
famous chapter on the independence . 
and fixity of species, and therefore 
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in the prevalent idea of separate ori- 
ginations. The few (and they in- 
cluded some of the soundest and best ) 
who already saw that the ground was 
becoming untenable as well as sterile, 
and who were convinced that related 
species must have been derived from 
@ common ancient stock, were in no 
haste to re-open the general question 
into which amateur speculators rush 
with such alacrity. Now, on the con- 
trary, almost all naturalists and nat- 
ural philosophers, of whatever school 
or bias, the principal opponents of 
Darwin included, agree in one thing 
if nothing else, namely, in disbeliev- 
ing “that every separate species has 
been a separate creation, not born, 
but separately made.” This gives 
Mr. Darwin a vantage which he does 
not fail to, profit by, in pressing the 
doctrine of evolution to its ultimatum, 
that man must be included with other 
organic beings in any general conclu- 
sion respecting his manner of ap- 
pearance on the earth. 

Whatever be thought of the argu- 
ment and of its consequences, no one 
will deny that the book is very inter- 
esting reading, even more so than its 
predecessors. We speak, however, 
only of the moiety of the two vol- 
umes which directly treats of the de- 
scentof man. Fully half of the work 
is devoted to the curious but somewhat 
recondite subject of sexual selection 
throughout the animal kingdom, the 
bearing of which upon the origination 
of man is rather unimportant. That 
is, of the species man (and Mr. Darwin, 
by the way, concludes the species to be 
one ): in the formation of the races 
of men, sexual selection — which we 
must not now stop to explain — is 
thought to have played an important 
part; and Mr. Darwin’s exposition 
of it affords a capital specimen of his 
genius. 
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In the whole treatment, the vast 
accumulation of facts from every 
available source, the skill with which 
they are handled, and with which 
seemingly unimportant and trivial 
things are turned to account in unex- 
pected ways; the weird fascination of 
the topic, even the unwelcomeness of 
the conclusions which you can hardly 
either accept or evade; the alternation 
of expectation and hope that the ar- 
gument will break down, set against 
the admiration which some ingenious 
hit or sagacious interpretation extorts ; 
the entire and almost contagious con- 
fidence of the writer, and his unwaver- 
ing faith, not rarely reminding one of 
the “ credo quia impossibile est,” — all 
this renders the book as exciting as 
any novel. 

For a specimen of simple compla- 
cency, take the remark apropos to 
idiots, whose arrested brain-develop- 
ment, with the correlated changes, 
brings them into resemblance with 
the lower types of mankind and with 
brutes: “ they are strong and remark- 
ably active, continually gambolling and 
jumping about, and making grimaces; 
they often ascend stairs on all-fours, 
and are curiously fond of climbing up 
furniture or trees.” And so, “ We are 
thus reminded of the delight shown 
by almost all boys in climbing trees ; 
and this, again, reminds us how 
lambs and kids, originally alpine ani- 
mals, delight to frisk on any hillock, 
however small.” 

Here we are not in the least inclined 
to bring into use the muscles spoken 
of in the following extract. It relates 
to the canine teeth, which in every 
large collection of human skulls are 
found to project in some cases beyond 
the others, notably so in some an- 
cient skulls; which are said to be 
more deeply implanted, and by 4 
stronger fang, than the incisors, in 
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the Melanian races, especially the 
Australian; and which are inferred 
to have done other work than masti- 
cation in former times. 

“The males alone of the anthropo- 
morphous apes have their canines 
fully developed; but in the female 
gorilla, and in a less degree in the 
female orang, these teeth project con- 
siderably beyond the others: there- 
fore the fact that women sometimes 
have, as I have been assured, consid- 
erably projecting canines, is no seri- 
ous objection to the belief that their 
occasional great development in man 
is a case of reversion to an ape-like 
progenitor. He who rejects with 
scorn the belief that the shape of his 
own canines, and their occasional great 
development in other men, are due to 
our early progenitors having been 
provided with these formidable 
weapons, will probably reveal by 
sneering the line of his descent. For 
though he no longer intends, nor has 
the power, to use these teeth as 
weapons, he will unconsciously retract 
his ‘snarling muscles’ (thus named 
by Sir C. Bell ) so as to expose them 
ready for action, like a dog prepared 
to fight.” 

What manner of person this “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made” ances- 
tor of ours may have been, who first 
“gave the world the promise of a 
man,” Mr. Darwin informs us “ by the 
aid of the principles of morphology 
and embryology ” on page 206 et seq. 
of the first volume, and more sum- 
marily on page 389 of the second 
volume. “The early progenitors of 
man were no doubt once covered with 
hair, both sexes having beards; their 
ears were pointed, and capable of 
movement ; and their bodies were pro- 
vided with a tail, having the proper 
muscles... ... The foot, judging 
from the condition of the great toe in 
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the foetus [a character pointed out by 
our Prof. Wyman], was then prehen- 
sile ;” the habits arboreal, so that the 
tail was probably prehensile too, 
though this is not mentioned. 

“The males were provided with 
great canine teeth, which served them 
as formidable weapons.” “ This 
creature, if his whole structure had 
been examined by a naturalist, would 
have been classed among the quadru- 
mana, as surely as would the common 
and still more ancient progenitor of 
the Old and New World monkeys.” 
Upon grounds of structure and geo- 
graphical distribution, it is shown 
that the ultimately human offshoot 
was later than the division into the 
Old World and New World series, and 
sprang from the former, in “some 
warm forest-clad land.” The quad- 
rumana, and all the higher mammals, 
are probably derived from an ancient 
marsupial animal,” —so that “ play- 
ing possum ” is merely a trick of re- 
version, like the climbing of trees by 
boys, and the gambolling of lambs on 
hillocks. Farther back, the line is 
obscurely traced, “either from some 
reptile-like or some amphibian-like 
creature, and this again from some 
fish-like animal. In the dim obscu- 
rity of the past, we can see that the 
early progenitor of all the vertebrata 
must have been an aquatic animal, 
provided with branchia, with the two 
sexes united in the same individual, 
and with the most important organs 
of the body (such as the brain and 
heart ) imperfectly developed. This 
animal seems to have been more like 
the larve of our own existing marine 
Ascidians than any other known form.” 
Therefore — and here is the most far- 
reaching deduction we ever heard of — 
as the tidal Ascidian “ must have been 
left dry or covered deep with water, 
supplied with copious food or stinted, 
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during endless generations at regular 
lunar intervals, . . . the mysterious 
fact, that with the higher and more 
terrestrial vertebrata, not to mention 
other classes, many normal and abnor- 
mal vital processes run their course 
according to lunar periods, is rendered 
intelligible!” Immensely post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. 

Here we may as well stop, and 
gather breath. 

That “ Man still bears in his bodily 
form the indelible stamp of his lowly 
origin,” and is bound up corporeally 
with the animal kingdom, of which 
he is the last term of a series, are prop- 
ositions which present no insupera- 
ble difffculty, — at least to those who 
accept the doctrine of the derivation 
of species generally. The chasm to 
be leaped or bridged is that which 
divides the human intellectual and 
moral nature from the brute. How, 
and with what success, Mr. Darwin 
attempts this we must expound on an- 
other occasion, if at all. Let us close 
with one brief quotation, which we 
can unhesitatingly indorse : — 

“ The birth, both of the species and 
of the individual, are equally parts of 
that grand sequence of events, which 
our minds refuse to accept as the re- 
sult of blind chance. The under- 
standing revolts at such a conclusion.” 
( Vol. ii., page 396.) 

Our corollary — if it be not mere 
reiteration in other terms —is, that 
our minds equally refuse to accept the 
sequence of the evolution of forms 
and faculties as the result of blind 
natural selection, of the interplay 
merely of known physical forces and 
contingencies. Also, that while the 
order of the steps of evolution is by 
the theory made conceivable, not to 
say probable, their cause still re- 
mains without adequate scientific ex- 


planation. 


CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE.! 


WE called attention to Mr. Pare’s 
curious book some months ago; and 
we have been asked by different cor- 
respondents, at the West and else- 
where, to give the detail of the 
method described. It is a sad record 
of what seemed thorough success 
breaking down suddenly in wretched 
failure. It is hard to apply this ex- 
perience, as a whole, to American 
methods of life and society; but the 
book is full of suggestions which 
the large landholders at the West will 
be glad to take hold of. If, as we 
believe, co-operative methods of organ- 
izing industry are the methods on 
which the work of the future is to be 
done, every experiment tried in the 
arrangements of agriculture is so 
much gain. 

Mr. John Vandeleur, an Irish gen- 
tleman, owned lands in the west of 
Ireland, in County Clare, in the worst 
period of Irish wretchedness and dis- 
satisfaction. On his property this 
dissatisfaction at last came to a cri 
sis; and its extent was revealed by 
the murder of his steward. It be- 
came Mr. Vandeleur’s affair to re- 
pair to the spot, and make some 
arrangement for carrying on his farm- 
ing there, and collecting his dues. 
He probably had not so many appli- 
cations for the office of steward as 
the postmaster at New York has for 
his vacant clerkships. 

Mr. Vandeleur, as it happened, was 
at that time an enthusiastic believer 
in dear old Robert Owen’s plans for 
“Family Unions.” These plans were 
based on a very wide-sweeping ac- 
ceptance of what people call socialistic 

1Co-operative Agriculture: A solution of the 
Land Question, as exemplified in the History of 
the Ralahine Co-operative Agricultural Association 
County Clare, Ireland. By William Pare, F. 8.8. 


London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 
1870, 
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principles; but, in the use Mr. Van- 
deleur made of them, there was cer- 
tainly nothing very terrible. He did 
not engage a new steward. Oh, no! 
by no manner of means! He engaged 
in Liverpool, as his “secretary,” Mr. 
Craig, a young man full of enthusi- 
asm for Owen’s plans, and willing to 
carry them out. Mr. Vandeleur and 
Mr. Craig then drew up the bases for 
a community at Rahaline, the prop- 
erty in hand, and, calling the tenants 
and laborers together, proposed the 
plan to them. 

If we should copy it, our readers 
would see that these wild Irish people 
could not have understood a great 
deal of it. But one article undoubt- 
edly attracted them: it was No. 10, 
which ended with the words, “No 
individual shall act as steward ; but 
all are to work.” Precisely as the 
Keltic Frenchman the other side of 
the Channel believes in a republic, 
under the supposition that what it 
means is, “There shall be no empe- 
ror,” his kindred in Rahaline readily 
assented to a constitution of which 
the basis was, “There shall be no 
steward.” Fifty-two persons came 
into this community thus auspiciously 
formed, forty of whom were adults 
and twelve children. 

Under this system, every agricul- 
tural laboring-man received eight- 
pence per day for his labor, and every 
woman fivepence for hers. The hours 
of labor were from six to six in sum- 
mer, and from daybreak to dusk in 
winter. Every member was to pay 
into a sick-fund one halfpenny from 
every shilling received as wages ; and 
the community was to pay the wages 
of any member who might fall sick, 
or meet with an accident. All expen- 
ses of the training and care of chil- 
dren till they were seventeen years old 
were to be met by the society. No 
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one was ever sick while the commu- 
nity lasted, so that the sick-fund was 
discontinued. This whole association 
was to be governed by a committee of 
nine members chosen twice a year, by 
ballot, by all the adult male and female 
members; the ballot-lists to contain 
at least half of the last committee. 
Mr. Vandeleur added two members 
to the committee. 

Such an association as this in this 
country would take possession of a suf- 
ficient tract of land under the homestead 
act, and would then be in a condition 
to go to work. In Ireland, of course, 
the whole process was much more com- 
plicated, because Mr. Vandeleur owned 
the land on which these people lived ; 
and the association had to hire from 
him. His whole object, however, seems 
to have been to do the right thing by 
his laborers, if he could find out what 
that was. He had, in fact, organized 
them into this association with the view 
of making the association his tenant 5 
and an agreement was entered into ac- 
cordingly. He rented the land to it for 
twelve months for three hundred and 
twenty barrels of wheat, two hundred 
and forty of barley, fifty of oats, ten 
hundred weight of butter, thirty hun- 
dred weight of pork, seventy hundred 
weight of beef. It was also agreed that 
the accounts should be made up at the 
end of a year ; that, if then the society 
were prosperous, it might raise the 
wages of men to tenpence daily, and 
of women to sixpence, and might di- 
vide among its members all profits as 
they accrued. This annual payment 
to Mr. Vandeleur was considered as 
amounting to seven hundred pounds 
sterling at average prices. Consider- 
ing that it is a rent which twenty- 
eight men and twelve women paid for 
the privilege of working at the rate 
of tenpence and sixpence a day, our 
American readers will think it a 
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pretty hard bargain; but all parties 
there seem to have considered it a 
liberal arrangement on the part of 
the landlord. 

There were two hundred and sixty- 
eight acres under cultivation, two 
hundred and eighty in pasture and 
plantation, sixty-three in bog, and 
three in orchard. There was live 
stock valued at fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling, for the use of which 
the Association was charged six per 
cent. There were good farm build- 
ings, and an old baronial castle, which 
the Association used as temporary 
store-rooms. Mr. Vandeleur built 
six small cottages and a dining-room 
for the use of the Association. They 


were charged sixty pounds annual 
rent for the use of the buildings, and 
fifty pounds more for the use of im- 
plements. 

The whole rent, therefore, was nine 
hundred pounds annually, to be paid 
by an association of twenty-eight 


Irish laborers with their children, 
who appear to have been very much 
pleased with their bargain. Mr. 
Vandeleur himself thought the rent 
perhaps too high, but thought it poli- 
tic to keep it as high as possible at 
first, for the purpose of interesting 
other proprietors. 

The Association, during its short 
life, seems to have worked wonder- 
fully well. After the first six 
months, the neighboring people were 
anxious to come into the Association ; 
but, as members were admitted by 
ballot, the original members exercised 
curious care in their selection. For 
two years there was not a single 
day’s illness in the community; 
though outside in the neighborhood 
great numbers suffered from fever, 
and the cholera raged at Limerick, 
within twelve miles. An infant 
school and industrial school were es- 
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tablished for the e@ucation of the 
children. The Association had the 
great advantage of a rigid temper- 
ance clause in its articles. It may be 
observed, indeed, in general, that 
when men are closely banded to- 
gether, they are almost always will- 
ing to restrict their companions from 
drinking. A lumbering crew in the 
backwoods never permits the use of 
liquor while they are running logs. 
The lives of eleven men being de- 
pendent on the steadiness of the 
twelfth in the breaking up of a jam, 
they do not choose to have him out 
of his head when such a critical mo- 
ment comes. The people of Raha- 
line kept sober, therefore, for these 
two years, with the exception of one 
drunken scrape in which some of 
their members engaged at a wake in 
the neighborhood, which cost them 
three of their best men. Any sys- 
tem of abstinence from liquor, en- 
forced or voluntary, is, of course, of 
immense advantage to a laboring 
community. 

The production of the estate in 
1832, the first year of the trial, was 
seventeen hundred pounds. Of this, 
as we have said, nine hundred pounds 
went to the proprietor, eight hundred 
pounds to the laborers. They had 
the additional advantage of the edu- 
cation of their children, of the pur- 
chase of their articles at their own 
co-operative store, of a common table 
for those who chose to contribute to 
that purpose; and they had the sat- 
isfaction of directing their own labor 
by officers of their own choice, in- 
stead of being under the arbitrary 
command of a steward whom proba- 
bly they would have hated. So far 
as an experiment of two years shows, 
the “ Rahaline” community seems to 
have been started on correct princi- 
ples. 
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It came to its end by a thoroughly 
Irish catastrophe. Mr. Vandeleur, 
this clear-headed and practical philan- 
thropist who had started the whole 
system, had, as it appeared, the one 
vice of gambling. He indulged his 
fatal passion so madly, that, in 
November, 1834, he lost at his club 
in Dublin all that he possessed. He 
was not willing to face the shame 
which awaited him. He took pas- 
sage for America immediately, and 
has never been heard of since, in Eng- 
land or in his native country, even 
by his most intimate friends. If he 
is still living, this paragraph will 
probably fall beneath his eye. We 


shall be very glad to receive from 
him any suggestions which his Amer- 
ican experience may have taught him 
with regard to the system of co-oper- 
ative agriculture in this country. 
We will, of course, treat such sug- 
gestions as confidentially as he may 


wish. It seems quite certain that in 
his experiment at Rahaline there 
were some elements of success which 
have not accompanied attempts for 
co-operative agriculture elsewhere. 


SHURTLEFF’S TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF BOSTON. 


Tue Boston of to-day is a very 
different looking place from the town 
of fifty years ago; and, even within 
the memory of the oldest boys in the 
Public Latin School, changes have 
been quietly wrought in its topogra- 
phy which have nearly obliterated the 
few remaining traces of the old town. 
Not only is the population north of the 
Roxbury line five times as large as it 
was when the town became a city, and 

1 A Topographical and Historical Description 
of Boston. By Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. Boston: 


Printed by request of the City Council. 1871. 8vo. 
pp. ix. and 720, 


only four of the present church edi- 
fices of so early a date as the last 
century, but not one foot of the ori- 
ginal shore-line of the peninsula is now 
washed by the waters of the harbor. 
The springs which were so attractive 
to the first settlers have disappeared, 
as well as the ponds, marshes, and 
creeks of the early maps; the hills 
have been cut down or removed; and 
the “ Neck” has become a meaning- 
less designation : while not one of the 
ancient dwelling-houses remains to 
show to another generation how Bos- 
ton looked, even so recently as a cen- 
tury after its settlement. The mag- 
nitude and thoroughness of these 
changes in the outward aspect of the 
place afford a sufficient warrant for 
the preparation of some topographical 
description of the old town, before the 
traditional knowledge of it has been 
lost, or become much impaired in 
value ; and though the publishing of 
a volume of antiquarian researches 
can scarcely be regarded as within 
the proper functions of a municipal 
government, few of the tax-payers, 
we suppose, will be inclined to look 
with a very sharp eye on so useful an 
expenditure of the public money. 
The volume now before us, “ printed 
by request of the City Council,” 
makes no pretence to completeness, 
and comprises but a small part of the 
immense mass of materials which Dr. 
Shurtleff has gathered in forty years 
of diligent and systematic effort. 
But, so far as it aims to cover the 
ground, it presents a complete, and, 
on the whole, satisfactory view of the 
successive changes in those parts of 
Boston to which it is purposely con- 
fined. So far as we have had occa- 
sion to verify its statements, we have 
noted only two or three insignificant 
errors, in no wise affecting the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the volume. The 
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literary execution, however, is open 
to some just criticism. Dr. Shurtleff 
generally writes in a clear, vigorous, 
and manly style, but there is often a 
want of dignity; and the same fact 
or incident is frequently repeated in 
different parts of the book, even when 
it is of small importance. .This de- 
fect is no doubt owing to the manner 
in which the volume was originally 
prepared, as a series of articles in a 
weekly newspaper, where such repeti- 
tions would escape notice, and might 
even be desirable; but it becomes 
pretty obvious when the articles are 
brought together in a collected form. 
A thorough sifting of his materials, 
and a careful revision of each chap- 
ter, would have diminished some- 
what the size of Dr. Shurtleff’s vol- 
ume, but it would have greatly in- 
creased its literary value. With the 
qualification implied in this remark 
we are inclined to bestow high praise 
on our author’s labors. In no other 
convenient and available form can so 
much information in regard to the 
history and topography of Boston be 
found ; and it will be matter for con- 
gratulation if he shall be induced to 
put in order still larger drafts from 
his note-books. 

The plan of his volume is a very 
good one, since it admits of almost 
indefinite expansion ; and, as we are 
reminded in the Preface, “no other 
plan or arrangement could well be 
adopted and carried out.” Treating 
of each subject separately, our author 
has attempted to make each complete 
in itself, and “to cover the whole 
space of time that appropriately be- 
longs to it,” in some instances extend- 
ing from the first settlement of the 
town down to the last year. After a 
general introduction on the discovery 
of America, and the successive at- 
tempts at colonization previously to 


the arrival of Winthrop’s company in 
1630, Dr. Shurtleff devotes eleven 
chapters to a description of the town 
as it was in the first years after its 
seftlement, drawing largely from the 
contemporary English and French 
writers, and giving one very useful 
chapter to an account of the various 
maps and plans which have been pub- 
lished from time to time. Two of the 
most interesting of these have been 
re-engraved for this volume, — one 
published in 1728 by William Bur- 
giss, evidently based on the Bonner 
map of 1722, though on a much 
smaller scale, and with some additions 
and corrections ; the other, the large 
and beautiful chart of Boston Harbor, 
published by Des Barres in 1775, from 
the surveys of Samuel Holland, sur- 
veyor-general of lands, and his assist- 
ants. Following these chapters, we 
have nine chapters on the burial- 
grounds and cemeteries; eight chap- 
ters on the Common, Public Garden, 
Paddock’s Mall, and the squares ; four 
chapters on the springs, ponds, and 
bridges ; fifteen chapters on the har- 
bor and islands; and ten chapters on 
the ancient buildings. Added to the 
volume is a very minute Index, cover- 
ing twenty-seven pages of small type. 

A comparison of Bonner’s or Bur- 
giss’s map with the later plans, or, 
better still, a careful examination of 
the recent maps issued under the di- 
rection of the city engineer, on which 
the original shore is indicated by 
a dotted line, will show how much the 
successive inroads upon the harbor 
have changed the topography of Bos- 
ton, and will help to a better knowl- 
edge of the old town than the most 
elaborate description. 

Beginning near the corner of Gro- 
ton Street, where the water almost 
touched the present line of Washing- 
ton Street, the shore ran nearly paral- 
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lel with Washington Street and Pleas- 
ant Street to the foot of the Common. 
Thence it ran along the lower edge of 
the Common and east of Charles 
Street, inside of Fox Hill, to Black- 
stone’s Point or West Hill, which was 
between Chestnut Street and Cam- 
bridge Street, where West Cedar 
Street and Louisburg Square now 
are. From this point it curved rap- 
idly to the eastward and north, so as 
to form a small cove, at the opposite 
side of which was Barton’s Point, 
where the line was nearly identical 
with Brighton Street. It then ran 
south-east, not far from Leverett 
Street and Green Street, to Sudbury 
Street, crossing Union Street, Black- 
stone Street, and Endicott Street, near 
their junction with Hanover Street ; 
and then turning north, and running 
nearly parallel with Salem Street and 
Prince Street, it formed another large 
cove, afterward known as the Mill 
Pond, at the extremity of which were 
Snow Hill, or Copp’s Hill, and Hud- 
son’s Point. Within this cove are 
the stations of the four railroads leay- 
ing Boston on the northern side. 
From Hudson’s Point to Dock Square, 
the line was nearly identical with 
Commercial Street and North Street, 
both of which were built along the 
water’s edge. Passing around Faneuil 
Hall, which stands on “ made land,” 
the line ran along Merchants’ Row 
and Kilby Street, to Liberty Square, 
where was the opening of a curious 
inlet extending across Water Street, 
Milk Street, and Congress Street, 
to the corner of Franklin Street 
and Federal Street. From Liberty 
Square, the line ran along Battery- 
march Street and Broad Street, 
just at the foot of Fort Hill, and in- 
side of the present shore-line, to East 
Street, where it turned at a right an- 
gle, and ran between Essex Street 


and Beach Street, nearly up to Wash- 
ington Street at the foot of Eliot 
Street. From this point it ran along 
between Washington Street and Har- 
rison Avenue, the peninsula gradually 
narrowing, so that the width between 
Davis Street and the point at which 
we began was not more than two 
hundred and fifty feet. 

Such was the general outline of 
Boston, when William Blackstone, or 
Blaxton, first invited Winthrop’s com- 
pany over from Charlestown, to share 
his “ excellent spring ” of sweet water. 
He had been educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; but, as Mr. Sav- 
age quaintly says, “had no known 
cure, came in unknown ship, at un- 
certain time, for undiscovered cause, 
and set down, alone, on the peninsula;” 
and he went away a few years after 
his countrymen accepted his invita- 
tion, probably because he once more 
longed for solitude. The spring 
which he used was on the westerly 
slope of Beacon Hill, not far from the 
centre of Louisburg Square. There 
were, besides this historical spring, 
several other noted springs in the old 
town, the most famous of which was 
nearly midway between Washington 
Street and the new Post-Office, and 
gave its name to Spring Lane. An- 
other was in Spring Street, near Mil- 
ton Street; a third, accessible only at 
low water, was on the bank of Charles 
River, near West Hill; and there 
were others, of which we have little or 
no certain tradition. Ata later period 
we find numerous town-pumps scat- 
tered over the peninsula. The earli- 
est pump of which any record remains 
was put down in 1650, by Thomas 
Venner, the cooper, in Washington 
Street, a little north of Court Street. 
It was used for more than a century 
and a half, and then removed, and 
the well closed up, so as not to inter- 
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fere with the travel in the street. 
Other well-known pumps were in Dock 
Square, near the junction of Wash- 
ington Street and Brattle Street; in 
front of the Old State House, at the 
head of State Street; in North 
Square; and on the easterly side of 
Washington Street, near Castle Street. 

There were three ponds in the old 
town, not counting the Frog Pond on 
the Common, which is believed to be 
an artificial construction, and the’ 
Mill Pond, which was enclosed about 
1643. Two of these were on the 
Common, and were little more than 
bogs, —one of them known as She- 
‘han’s Pond, from a young Irishman 
who was hung near it so recently as 
1787; and the other called the Cow 
Pond, or the Horse Pond. : The third 
pond was a more noteworthy place, 
and is distinctly laid down on Bon- 
ner’s and Burgiss’s maps. It was on 
the northtrly side of Bedford Street, 
anciently called Pond Street, nearly 


opposite the Latin schoolhouse; and 
is mentioned in the early records as 
“the town’s watering-place for their 


cattle.” In 1753 it was voted by the 
town to be a nuisance, and the lot was 
sold; but the pond was not immedi- 
ately filled up, and it is believed to 
have contained water, at least during 
some seasons of the year, down to the 
early part of the present century. 
There were also several bogs, or 
marshes, in different parts of the town, 
nearly all traces of which have now 
disappeared. One was in the low 
ground behind the Public Library, 
extending to Eliot Street; another 
was in “Rowe’s Pasture,” between 
Chauncy Street and Kingston Street; 
a third was in Franklin Place; and a 
fourth was near where the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital now stands. 
The most remarkable physical fea- 
tures of Boston were its hills. Three 


of these were especially noticeable, — 
Windmill Hill, Snow Hill, or Copp’s 
Hill, as the eminence at the North 
End has been successively called; 
Corn Hill. or Fort Hill, as it has been 
named at different periods; and Bea- 
con Hill. The last was a ridge ex- 
tending from the head of Hanover 
Street nearly to West Cedar Street, 
presenting to the eye three clearly- 
defined eminences, which gave to the 
town its first English designation, 
“ Trimountaine,” and the remem- 
brance of which is still preserved in 
the name of Tremont Street. The 
highest eminence of the Beacon-hill 
ridge was about a hundred and thirty- 
eight feet above the level of the sea, 
and was formerly known as Centry 
Hill. On its summit was the ancient 
beacon-pole, which was set up in pur- 
suance of an order of the General 
Court, in 1634-5, “that there shalbe 
forth with a beacon sett on the centry 
hill at Boston, to give notice to the 
country of any danger; and that 
there shalbe a ward of one pson kept 
there from the first of April, to the 
last of Sept., and that upon the dis- 
cov’y of any danger, the beacon shal- 
be fired, an allarum given, as also 
messengers presently sent by that 
towne where the danger is discov’ed, 
to all other townes within their juris- 
dicGén.” This beacon was kept stand- 
ing for nearly a century and a half, 
until it was removed by the British 
troops in 1775, and a fort erected on 
the spot. After the evacuation of 
the town in the following year, it was 
replaced; but it was finally blown 
down in 1789. In 1790, a monument 
was erected on the same site, “to 
commemorate that train of events 
which led to the American Revolu- 
tion, and finally secured liberty and 
independence to the United States.” 
This monument was removed in 1811, 
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and the hill dug down, so that no 
trace of the old beacon can now be 
found. Its exact site was in the rear 
of Beacon-hill Place, a little east of 
the easterly side of Temple Street. 
The eastern of the Beacon-hill emi- 
nences was called Cotton’s Hill, or 
Pemberton’s Hill, and was removed 
still more recently. Near it was the 
residence of the Rev. John Cotton. 
To the west of Centry Hill was Cop- 
ley’s Hill, afterward called Mount 
Vernon; and still farther west was 
West Hill. 

Copp’s Hill was only about fifty 
feet in height, and on the side toward 
Charlestown presented an abrupt 
face, while on the other three sides it 
had a gradual slope. It was doubt- 
less the “ cliff” mentioned in Edward 
Winslow’s account of the visit of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims to Massachusetts 
Bay, in 1621. At a very early period 
a windmill was erected on its sum- 
mit; and, during the British occupa- 
tion of Boston, a redoubt was thrown 
up on the hill, from which the British 
troops witnessed the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and from which they fired on 
the American works. On the south- 
ern slope was a pasture belonging to 
Christopher Stanley, —a name worthy 
to be held in perpetual honor as the 
name of the first person “who de- 
vised property to the town for the 
support of public schools.” Here, too, 
was one of the earliest burial-grounds 
in the town, — the hill having been 
first used for this purpose about 1660; 
and in it were laid the father and 
grandfather of Gov. Hutchinson, 
three generations of the Mathers, and 
many other prominent persons of the 
old town. 

Fort Hill is supposed to have been 
about eighty feet in height, and was 
originally called Corn Hill, on ac- 
count of the extensive corn-fields on 


its summit and sides; but it soon lost 
this designation, and so early as May, 
1632, a fortification was begun on it; 
and down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion a fort was still standing, though 
not, perhaps, a very formidable work. 
It was to the shelter of this fort that 
Andros fled in 1689, and its capture 
thus became a chief object with the 
popular leaders. At the foot of the 
hill, near Rowe’s Wharf, was the South 
Battery, which was built about 1666, 
by John Leverett,afterward governor, 
and used nearly to the close of the 
last century. 

Beside these hills, there were four 
smaller eminences on the Common, 
three of which were of sufficient im- 
portance to have special designations, 
— Powder-House Hill, Ridge Hill, and 
Fox Hill. The first of these was the 
site of the town powder-house; and, 
during the occupation of the town by 
the British troops, in 1775, it was in- 
trenched, and occupied by the artil- 
lery. It is supposed to have been 
also the site of one of the early wind- 
mills, as permission was granted to 
the brothers James and Peter Oliver, 
so early as 1652, to set up a mill on 
its top. Ridge Hill has been almost 
entirely removed ; but a portion of its 
crest is indicated by the path from 
West Street to Pleasant Street. Fox 
Hill was outside of the present limits 
of the Common, and has now entirely 
disappeared. Its exact location was 
between the pond on the Public Gar- 
den and Charles Street; and it was 
frequently surrounded by water at 
high tides. 

Nearly a quarter part of Dr. Shurt- 
leff’s volume is devoted to the harbor 
and the islands. Here the changes 
have been scarcely less striking than 
on the peninsula; and the almost 
total disappearance of the trees by 
which the islands were originally 
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densely covered, and the washing 
away of the soil, must have greatly 
altered the appearance of the harbor. 
Few of the islands, however, have 
much historical interest or impor- 
tance. They afforded fire-wood, hay, 
and apples to the early inhabitants 
of Boston; and they are frequently 
mentioned in the records, and in Win- 
throp’s Journal. Two or three, how- 
ever, are worthy of notice, even in 
this rapid survey of the oldtown. Co- 
nant’s Island, or Governor’s Island 
as it is now called, was granted to 
Gov. Winthrop in 1632, and was 
known as the Governor’s Garden. * It 
remained in the possession of the 
Winthrop family until 1808, when a 
portion of it was sold to the United 
States for the erection of the fort 
known as Fort Winthrop. Deer 
Island, so often mentioned in our 
earlier and later annals, is said by 
both Wood and Josselyn to have been 
a favorite resort for deer, and to have 
derived its name from this circum- 
stance. Castle Island was first forti- 
fied in 1634 or 1635; and the fort 
then built was subsequently repaired, 
or rebuilt at several different times, 
either at the expense of the whole 
colony, or of the neighboring towns. 
Since the first fort was erected, the 
island has been occupied almost with- 
out interruption as a military post; 
and its history has been closely con- 
nected with the history of the town 
and the colony. Andros was confined 
there after his unsuccessful attempt 
to escape from the fort on Fort Hill; 
and, at a later period, Hutchinson 
sought its protection. The other 
islands have but little connection with 
the general history of Boston. 
Scarcely less important, as affecting 
the general appearance of Boston, 
than these modifications of its topog- 
raphy, are the changes which have 
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been effected within the last fifty 
years, by the opening of new streets, 
the widening of old avenues of trade, 
the removal of ancient buildings, and 
the erection of more costly structures 
on the familiar sites. But, on this 
part of his prolific theme, Dr. Shurt- 
leff scarcely enters; and we shall 
look with much interest for another 
volume from his pen, in which he 
shall illustrate it with the same dili- 
gence which he has shown m the vol- 
ume now before us. 


TWO SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


“ A Parser and Analyzer for Begin- 
ners ” is a delightful little book. It 
takes up the English language, and 
so divides it and puts it together 
again, so separates and combines it 
in the simplest manner, that we defy 
the dullest child to resist its influ- 
ence. 

It has been said, and well said, that 
“there is no such thing as English 
Grammar;” and aH the books which 
profess this title are the despair of 
the intelligent teacher, being exhibi- 
tions, more or less glaring, of what 
there is not. But every teacher 
practically finds that it does not do 
in every case to leave the universal 
principles of grammar to trickle into 
the minds of children through their 
gradual familiarity with the foreign 
languages. An average child will 
decline you your musa— musae — 
musae, for years, and glibly rattle 
off “the object of an active verb is 
put in the accusative,”, and then 
balk at the objective case when he 
meets it in a@ common English sen- 
tence. 


By Francis A. March, 
1870, 


1 Parser and Analyzer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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The Parser and Analyzer begins at 
the very beginning, and says pa- 
tiently, — 

“A noun is a name of a person, 
place, or thing. Is door a noun?” 

The pupil, however unwilling, is 
constrained to reply,— 

“ Doo? is a noun.” 

Besides, if he does not, it goes on 
to state in the book. 

“ Puri. — Door is a noun.” 

Slowly and gradually other facts 
about this noun are unfolded, accom- 
panied by agreeable little pictures, 
and traps to amuse in the way of 
“tables,” in which these facts may 
be written down, until the amazed 
pupil finds himself confessing that 
“moon” is in the objective case, 
because it is the object ! 

The other parts of speech are taken 
up in their turn, carefully examined 
and turned about like the pieces of a 
puzzle-map, and fitted into their right 
places. Every thing is stated in pre- 
cise, autocratic terms: there is no 
discussion or argument about it, no 
room for the favorite lament of tired 
little brains,— 

“T don’t see why!” 

For example : — 


“AN or A is an indefinite article: it 
marks one object, but not which one. 

THE is a definite article: it points 
out some definite object.” 


In contrast to this, we quote from 
an English Grammar which shall be 
nameless, as follows : — 


“Tue ARTICLE. 


180. The third part of speech is the 
Article. 

When we say the apple, the book, we re- 
fer to some particular apple and book. 
When we say an apple, a book, we mean 
one of each, but no particular one. The 
difference of meaning results from the use 
of the words the and an or a before the 
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nouns. These two words (for an and a 
are but different forms of the same 
word ) are called ARTICLES. 

The Articles are the words the and an 
or a, used before other words to limit their 
meaning. The articles are generally used 
before nouns with or without a word or 
words between. ‘ 

Caution. Do not confound the article 
an with the conjunction an, used by old 
writers for if; as,‘ Anit be a long part, 
I can’t remember it.’ ” 


This is making a long and serious 
matter of a very simple one, in a 
spirit quite contrary to that of our 
little “ Parser and Analyzer.” 


The author says in the preface, — 


“The work is progressive. If it goes 
hard, review. Haste is waste. A live 
teacher may well find in two chapters 
enough for a first term.” 


Each page is in itself, however, a 
sort of review, a constant reminder of 
what is gone before; so that, with 
due attention to the caution that 
“ Haste makes waste,” progress will 
be found sure though slow, and very 
little actual review will be necessary. 


If English children may be thus 
constrained as it were, in spite of 
themselves, to learn something about 
their mother tongue, it is also true 
that they can be taught to read it al- 
most involuntarily, and at a very 
early age, by the intelligent use of 
Mr. Zachos’s “ Phonic Primer.” ! 

This book bears the imprint of the 
year 1865; and it is to be deeply re- 
gretted, not only that the system it 
embodies has never been introduced 
into the public schools, but that in 
consequence of this, and of the neg- 
lect of the public generally, the book 
is now out of print. 


1The Phonic Primer and Primary Reader. Bos- 
ton: J. C, Zachos. 1865, 
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Messrs. Lee & Shepard, however, 
have published another primer, called 
“First Lessons in Reading, on a New 
Method,” which is prepared upon the 
same principle, and with the concur- 
rence of Mr. Zachos: but, besides be- 
ing less attractively printed, this lat- 
ter is mixed up with a good many 
things which discourage the little 
learner, and take away from the sim- 
plicity which marks the earlier 
book. 

Teaching the alphabet, and teach- 
ing to read with it, have been found 
by many parents and more teachers 
up-hill work indeed; and there has 
been an unexpressed suspicion, that, 
after all, reading is acquired only by 
an act of special providence. 

Here is C, and here is A, and here 
is T; and the child, pleased with the 
picture which accompanies these hiero- 
glyphics, kindly accepts the fact that 
c-a-t spells cat. But why? Repeat 
it softly, c-a-t,—and ask yourself 
conscientiously if it sounds like cat ? 

The whole juvenile population, if 
it were properly organized, might 
rise in rebellion against the monstrous 
dogma that c-a-t spells cat. 

But look at the beautiful infallibil- 
ity of the Zachos system. The child 
is still allowed to believe that the 
name of C is C, but he is taught 
that it is pronounced by a “sound 
made by putting the back part of the 
tongue against the back part of the 
mouth, or palate, and forcing the 
breath through, as in kick, thus k-k- 
k;” further, that the sound of T is 
made “by putting the tipof the tongue 
against the teeth, and forcing the 
breath through, as in tat, thus, t-t-t;” 
and before this he has been led well 
along with the vowel sounds, and 
knows that a before ¢ makes it sound 
at. Very well then; thus prepared, 
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he is gently confronted with his pic- 
ture of the cat, and seeing this ¢ and 
his at, instinctively “he puts the 
back part of his tongue,” &c., enunci- 
ates “cat,” and, behold! he has him- 
self expressed the idea cat, suggested 
to his eye and mind by the picture. 
He laughs joyously, and calls for 
more. 

It is true that these results must 
be approached slowly and carefully, 
and the sounds well instilled, only a 
few at a time, into the still baby 
mind. The teacher smiles at the con- 
stant exhortations to patience in the 
preface of every intelligent school- 
book, as, — 


“Tf the teacher is patient with these 
few introductory lessons:and exercises, he 
can open the door more quickly to rational 
reading.” 


Of course the teacher must be pa- 
tient, and always patient; to that 
degree that it sometimes seems to 
him that no other virtue, and even 
no other accomplishment, is at all re- 
quired in teaching. 

However, with the Primer of M. 
Zachos, and the little “Parser” of 
Mr. Marsh, the teacher ought to find 
his difficulties greatly diminished, and 
even be aware of a certain excitement 
and delight in seeing the little minds 
under his charge happily unfold and 
blossom out. 

We can even recommend these two 
books, also, to mammas who are play- 
ing school with their children, con- 
vinced that they will find it an amus- 
ing pastime for themselves, as well as 
unending occupation for the little 
ones, to drill them in this manner 
first in the sounds and words of their 
language, and afterwards in such an 
analysis of those words as will make 
them use it intelligently and well. 





Primitive Christianity.— Double Play. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. ? 
On page 138, our author says, — 


“ Who knows that our next stage of 
existence will be a perfect one immedi- 
ately? Who knows that it will not be 
one of partial imperfection and evil for 
ages of ages? one of discipline and slow 
progress to millions of intelligent spirits 
for long periods of duration? No one. 
Why, then, do any of us thus presume 
and assume? Is it not far more reason- 
able to take for granted, that, in the great 
hereafter, there will be many stages of 
discipline, change, and progression ; and 
that as great differences of moral charac- 
ter and condition await our race after 
physical death as exist here in the flesh ? 
Will our moral natures be suddenly re- 
versed? Will the essential laws of order 
be changed? Will infants become adults 
in an instant, or fools wise, or monsters 
of wickedness saints ? ” 


Liberal Christians cannot but be 
interested in the dissemination of 
doctrine as rational as this. They 
will welcome also such words as these 
(page 92) :— 

“Not the infinitely punished substi- 
tute of a guilty race, quenching the wrath 
of an offended God in his own vital blood ; 
but the model Son of man and peerless 
Son of God, illustrating the highest 
human and divine loves by the sacrifice 
of himself as a ransom for all human kind 
from the bondage of selfishness, sin, and 
corruption. Such is the pure, primitive 
Christian doctrine of atonement.” 

The author avows his belief in the 
“demonology” of the New Testa- 
ment, and his dissent from the doc- 
trine of “ accommodation,” so called. 
Here and elsewhere in the volume 
there are passages which will not 
command general assent among 
Christians of the Liberal school. But 
in the main (although not without 
the diffuseness characteristic of ser- 


1 Primitive Christianity and its Corruptions, &c. . 


By Adin Ballou. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. 1870, 
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mons) the book is a useful pioneer out 
of the perplexities into which the 
Calvinistic theories of religion may 
have led any one. It evinces much 
historical research. 


DOUBLE PLAY. 


Of boys’ books, there are two kinds; 
more distinctly separated, perhaps, 
than the similar classes in any other 
department of literature. There is 
the purely sensational book, ranging 
through all the possible methods of 
shedding blood, and all the possible 
forms of stage and other thunder; 
and there is the firm stand-by, which 
holds its-own year in and out; has 
its first cover worn off, and is half 
bound, with leather back and corners, 
as the taste of the village bookbinder 
may suggest. 

Both Mr. William Everett’s books 
have a good chance for a place in the 
permanent library. Boys read them; 
that they will do, however, with very 
poor books, if only there be enough 
gunpowder. But here there is no 
gunpowder: there are no pirates; and 
the shipwreck is in the very mildest 
form. “ Double Play ”? introduces us 
to much such a group of boys as 
“Changing Base” did,— some good, 
some bad, and some neither; some 
bright, some stupid, and some neither. 
All the good ones are not bright, and 
all the bad ones are not stupid; so 
that the book steers well clear of 
goodyism. But it is none the less a 
book with a purpose, as, in our judg- 
ment, every book should be; and that 
purpose is loyally kept in view, and is 
obtained. The boy who has these 
two books to fall back upon, from 
impossible adventures on the Ama- 
zon and impossible sea-fights in the 


1Double Play. By William Everett. Lee & 
Shepard. Boston. 1870. 
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rebellion, is, while he reads them, in 
good ‘company ; and, for keeping that 
company, he will be more manly, more 
gentlemanly, more honorable, more 
pure, and more religious. 


NORTH CHINA AND EASTERN 
ASIA. 


THESE two thick volumes? are rather 
formidable to the reader who likes an 
entertaining book of travels; but they 
are full of information, very carefully 
arranged and systematized. The jour- 
ney does not begin until fully half 
the first volume has been spent in de- 
tails of the present condition of China; 
which are of interest, as accounting 
for many of the drawbacks and hin- 
derances of that interesting nation: 
and one rises from it with increased 
hope that it will soon be not almost, 
but altogether, one of the great family 
of civilized nations. Mr. Williamson 
seems to have met with great success 
in selling his books; not merely Bibles, 
but scientific works, and not only in 
China, but in Mongolia and Man- 
chusia: speaks of the absolute rush of 
the people to buy books, that “they 
were bought as fast as we could take 
the money.” In these two last-named 
countries, the Russian government al- 
lowed no missions but those of the 
Greek Church ; and it is pleasant to 
hear the agent of a Scotch Bible So- 
ciety speak so warmly of the zeal and 
intelligence with which they are car- 
ried on. 

He says, “ And, as another proof of the 
changed character of the hierarchy of the 
Greek Church in this quarter of the world, 
I may mention that they now use that 

1 Journeys in North China, Manchusia, and 
Eastern Mongolia ; with some account of Corea. By 
the Rev. Alexander Williamson, B.A., agent of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. With il- 
lustrations, and two maps, by Rev. Alexander 


Williamson. In two volumes. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1870. 


translation of the Scriptures, in the Mon- 
golian language, which was made by 
Messrs. Swan and Stallybrace, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and also the 
school-books prepared by them previous 
to their expulsion. Nor is this all: they 
have been purchasing Scriptures, and por- 
tions of Scriptures, in the Manchu lan- 
guage, for the use of Manchu tribes on 
the Amoor, and have recently completed 
a translation of the New Testament in 
Chinese, for the use of their converts 
among that people, and for evangelical 
work among the Chinese generally.” 

Mr. Williamson ends with a most 
satisfactory assurance that the views 
of divine truth held by the present 
heads of the Greek Church in Asia 
are “clear and evangelical.” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Tue CrypToGRAM. Novel. Trash. 

Farr France. Travels. Charming. 

Pinter AND SHRINE. Dreamy and 
overrated. 

Earu’s DeEnNE. 
but long. 

Porson oF ASPs. 
«and bright. 

ALBOIN AND Rosamonp. Poems. 
Prosy. 

Emma Parker. Child’s Story. In- 
teresting. 

Buve Jackets. In the Marryatt line. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY. Youremember. 

GUTENBERG. Information. 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. The author 
outdoes herself. 

VerA. Novel. 


Novel. Not bad, 


Novel. Short 


A very pretty story. 

Sients Aroot. Walks in Cornwall. 

Gas ConsuMER’s GUIDE. Valuable. 

Hesperia. Poem. Allegorical. 

THISTLEDOWN. Poems. Hard to 
read. 

Story or my LIFE. 
ever. 


[ The reader must find the names of the 
authors and publishers of these books in our 
advertising pages.] 
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Sine Arts. 


——_ 


THE progress made towards the Fine Art Museum in Boston is 
most gratifying. A site, singularly fortunate, has been secured, 
which will permit the erection of a building three hundred and 
fifty feet in length by two hundred in width, with proper courts 
within, of course, for air and light. This site is presented by Trustees 
who held it for this purpose. The large art collections of the Boston 
Atheneum, the Public Library, a part of those of Harvard College, 
and the noble collection of armor of Mr. T. Bigelow Lawrence, 
are also pledged to the Museum. 

To erect the proper building, a subscription is now on foot, of 
which a recent report announced that two hundred persons had, in the 


average, contributed a thousand dollars each. Committees represent- 
ing eighty-four branches of industry in Boston are now soliciting addi- 
tions to this fund ; and the universal interest in the appeal is a guar- 
anty that the requisite fund for building and endowment will be col- 


lected, perhaps before these words meet the reader’s eye. 





WAGNER’S OPERAS. 
IL. 


DIE MEISTER SINGER VON NURN- 
BERG 


Is a comic opera, though containing 
so much tenderness and pathos in its 
sentiment as to render the comic ele- 
ment merely as a thread of glitter- 
ing gold in its crimson and violet 
woof. 

The time chosen is the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the mas- 
ter singers were in their full glory, 


and exercised despotic sway over 
poetry and music in Germany. These 
master singers were members of 
societies for cultivating singing and 
recitation which grew up gradually 
among the different guilds, or trades, 
and developed a whimsical system of 
rules concerning rhythm and melody 
that tended to destroy all naturalness, 
and substitute a dry technical ac- 
curacy, impossible for the uninitiated 
to acquire or even understand. 

Hans Sachs of Nuremberg, tob- 
bler and poet, was the most noted of 
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these minstrels, as he is also a promi- 
nent character in the opera which 
commemorates their quaint exploits. 

This opera has become a favorite 
in Germany wherever it is known; 
though, like all Wagner’s composi- 
tions, it is seldom performed, on ac- 
count of the great labor required in 
its preparation. One reason for its 
popularity is, that the scene is laid in 
Nuremberg, the appointments of the 
stage being in careful keeping with 
the style of that unique city. 

Nuremberg is the pride and delight 
of all dwellers in South Germany; 
and many of the citizens of Munich 
who have long exchanged their early 
quiet habits for the gay life of the 
capital are glad to be able to claim 
it as their birthplace. 

The story is briefly as follows :— 

A great festival is to be held in 
Nuremberg on St. John Baptist’s 
Day; at which time there is to be a 
trial of skill in musical and poetical 
composition, the victor to be rewarded 
with the hand of Eva, the beautiful 
daughter of Herr Pogner, a wealthy 
citizen, who is himself a member of 
the fraternity. A certain young 
nobleman, Walter von Stolzing, who 
has fallen in love with Eva at a re- 
cent casual meeting, hears of the 
prospective betrothal, and hastens to 
Nuremberg to circumvent the ar- 
rangements if possible, and secure 
Eva for himself. Finding that it is 
only in the way of music that he can 
expect to succeed, he prepares an 
original composition (having bewil- 
dered himself in vain with the end- 
less crotchets of the singing-school), 
in order to enter the lists with the 
other competitors. 

He meets with plenty of opposition 
from the society of the meister singers, 
whose taste is so cramped by their 
own rules of composition, that it fails 
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to perceive the eloquence and bril- 
liancy of his unconventional style; 
and especially from one of them, Herr 
Beckmesser, a fussy, ridiculous old 
person, who lays claim also, as a rival, 
to the hand of the fair Eva. But 
after a series of contretemps and 
amusing adventures, which make the 
successive positions of the opera, 
Walter von Stolzing triumphs as a 
musician not only, but as a lover, and 
receives his bride from the hands of 
her father and the kind though ec- 
centric Hans Sachs. 

One of the prettiest scenes is that 
in which the curtain rises upon a 
street in Nuremberg by night; and 
on this occasion it is always pleasant 
to hear the subdued murmur of ap- 
plause that runs through the vast 
audience as many among them recog- 
nize the steep gables and carved 
adornments of those picturesque old 
houses. Hans Sachs’ shop stands in 
the foreground, on one side of the 
street; and the home of Eva Pogner, 
a much more aristocratic edifice, upon 
the other. An old linden-tree throws 
its wide-spreading shade around ; and 
farther up the street the tall, irregular 
mass of buildings projects so as to 
seem almost to meet overhead. In 
the shadows below, apprentices are 
putting up shop-blinds and closing 
doors for the night, singing now and 
then a snatch of a chorus, and filling 
up the interval with harmless jokes. 
The quiet street is soon enlivened by 
the appearance of the beautiful Eva 
and her father, who are returning 
from a walk, and stop to rest upon 
the stone bench under the linden- 
tree. Herr Pogner improves the oc- 
casion with a series of instructions to 
his daughter concerning her duties on 
the following day. As soon as her 
father leaves her, Eva hurries across 
the street to obtain information, and 
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help if possible, from her old friend 
Sachs, who has loved and petted her 
from infancy. She finds him sitting 
at work by candle-light near his wide 
shop-window, the casement of which 
is partly open to admit the air; and 
seats herself on the bench outside, 
while Sachs suspends his work to chat 
with the young beauty, and leans 
with one elbow upon the window-sill, 
in evident enjoyment of the unex- 
pected visit. This is the scene that 
so pleased the fancy of the King of 
Bavaria, that he caused a large paint- 
ing to be made of it, which was ex- 
hibited for a short time in Munich 
before being transferred to the private 
collection of the king. 

The third act opens in Hans Sachs’ 
house on the morning of John Bap- 
tist’s Day. The master sits at his 
ease in the sun-lighted apartment, 
with a huge folio open on his knee, 
in which he is reading intently. His 
meditations are soon disturbed by the 
entrance of Walter von Stolzing, to 
whom he gives the greeting of a 
warm friend. A confidential talk 
ensues, wherein Walter confides his 
hopes, and repeats to Sachs a poem 
which he has composed’ for the trial 
at the feast, which Sachs writes down 
with hearty commendations. After 
this matter is arranged, the two 
friends withdraw to Sachs’ chamber 
to attire themselves for the feast. 
During their absence, Beckmesser, 
the rival, appears; and, finding the 
work-room empty, he forthwith com- 
mences an inquisitive survey of the 
premises, in the course of which he 
discovers the manuscript poem in 
Sachs’ handwriting, which he seizes 
eagerly, and transfers to his own 
pocket. Sachs soon returns, and, miss- 
ing the paper, reproaches Beckmesser 
in a few sarcastic words for his dis- 
honorable conduct, and ends by mak- 
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ing him a present of the paper, with 
which Beckmesser, too obtuse to ap- 
preciate the scarn of his noble ac- 
quaintance, departs in high glee. 

He is scarcely gone when Eva 
enters, looking so fresh and fair in 
her magnificent dress, that she seems 
to bring a glory into the little room. 
Sachs receives her as his pet, and 
listens with interest to her complaints 
of one of the shoes which he has 
made for her, and which, like the 
shoes worn by women of the present 
day, is “a mile too wide.” But when, 
at his direction, she sets her foot upon 
a work-bench, that he may better ex- 
amine the offending shoe, he exclaims, 
“Child, this is pure vanity! The 
shoe is a perfect fit.” But she per- 
sists, with true feminine logic, that it 
is too wide, and yet it pinches her 
toe; and the good man takes it off, 
and goes to his work-table to remedy 
the difficulty. As Eva stands, lean- 
itig slightly forward to balance her- 
self upon one foot, while the other 
remains upon the bench, waiting for 
the shoe, the door at the head of the 
steps leading into Sachs’ chamber is 
opened, and Walter, in a gorgeous 
dress, steps forward, and looks down 
upon his lady-love. Each stands as 
if spell-bound and dazzled by the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the other; and 
Hans Sachs, comprehending the state 
of things, discreetly turns his back 
and goes on with his work, till Walter 
breaks forth in a passionate strain of 
his song. Sachs returns with the 
shoe, and stands quietly by Eva’s 
side till the verse is finished. To his 
surprise, Eva bursts into tears, and 
hides her head upon his breast; and 
he, reading her emotion aright, ten- 
derly transfers her to Walter, who 
has drawn near, clasping his friend’s 
hand in sympathy. Sachs breaks the 
silence by a merry jest upon the 
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troubles and trials of a shoemaker, 
and then turns away; but Eva de- 
tains him, and utters earnest expres- 
sions of gratitude for his affectionate 
guidance of her motherless girlhood. 
The scene changes to green fields 
beyond Nuremberg, where, by the 
banks of the Pegnitz, arrangements 
have been made for the festivities of 
the occasion, and the trial of musical 
skill. There is a grand procession 
from the city of all the guilds, each 
denoted by a significant banner and 
mottoes; and the pupils of the music 
school enliven the scene by a merry 
dance in the meadow before the 
arrival of the master singers. On 
their appearance, Hans Sachs is 
greeted with loud and prolonged ap- 
plause, and shares with Eva and her 
father the attention of the crowd. 
When silence has been secured, the 
trial of poetical and musical skill is 
announced; and Beckmesser, as the 
elder, is allowed the earlier opportu- 
nity for display. He has been ner- 
vously pacing up and down in the 
background, trying to commit the 
stolen manuscript to memory, to the 
sly amusement of Sachs, who sees in 
advance the righteous punishment of 
the thief. At a given summons, he 
is escorted to the front by the ap- 
prentices, where he is the subject of 
much merriment among the women 
for his awkward ways and fantastic 
dress. He tunes his lute, and begins 
the song; but, as might be expected, 
makes nonsense of it, and is several 
times interrupted by the jeers and 
hisses of the crowd: till at length, 
losing all patience, he informs the 
people that the poetry is none of his, 
but is a specimen of the skill of their 
favorite, Hans Sachs. This news is 
received with a loud murmur of dis- 
belief; and Sachs rises to explain, 
calling upon some one, if any one 
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there be, to appear and claim the 
authorship, and sing the poem as it 
was written. Whereupon Walter 
von Stolzing, gay and handsome, 
comes forward, and, forgetting all else 
but Eva’s presence, pours forth the 
touching story of his love in music 
that awes the multitude into silence 
while it continues, and moves them 
to rapturous applause at its close. 

Eva, as the arbiter of her own des- 
tiny, now calls the youth before her, 
and places upon his head a crown of 
mingled laurel and myrtle, symbol of 
the fame and love that he has won. 
Then together the pair advance 
towards Eva’s father, and kneel be- 
fore him, while he extends his hands 
above them in blessing. The lovers 
then stand one on either side of Sachs, 
leaning upon his shoulders. Pogner 
kneels at the feet of his old friend; 
and the rest of the master singers 
press forward with uplifted hands, 
while the apprentices dance around 
the group, and the people wave their 
hats and handkerchiefs, crying out 
with one accord, “Long live Hans: 
Sachs! Long live Nuremberg’s be- 
loved Sachs!” 


I have given this sketch of the 
opera, because it may not be long be- 
fore it is performed in this country; 
and previous familiarity with the sub- 
ject will be a great advantage, as 
Wagner’s music is not of a nature to 
be appreciated between the sentences 
of a libretto. Already selections from 
“Tristan and Isold,” and the over- 
ure of “Die Meister Singer” have been 
placed before American audiences ; 
and from the latter composition, the 
church choral, Walter’s song, and the 
magnificent quintette, are within the 
reach of piano-forte performers. But 
the full charm of these operas is felt 
only in their toute ensemble. 
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THE ROBERTSON COMEDIES. 


Tue recent death of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson is the interruption, rather 
than the completion, of a singularly 
brilliant though brief career. Yet 
this interruption may be fortunate 
for his reputation ; because, five years 
ago, he made his most successful ef- 
fort in the production of his best 
work, “Caste;” and because since 
then there has been a gradual de- 
crease in the excellence of his works 
and of his work; his originality hav- 
ing tended toward becoming mere 
personal mannerism, and his simpli- 
city having turned to boldness. He 
discarded many old conventionalities 
of the stage, it is true; but he placed 
others of his own creating in their 
stead. Double and disconnected con- 
versations, antithesis, and protracted 
dialogue after the story of the play 
was ended, took the place of stilted 
thetoric and sensational climaxes ; 
and the substitution ceased to be 
pleasant after the novelty wore away. 

“Caste” is undoubtedly destined to 
enjoy the most permanent popular- 
ity of any of Mr. Robertson’s come- 
dies. The success of “Society” and 
“Qurs” had been sufficient to make 
its production the cause of eager 
anticipation; and it more than sat- 
isfied all the expectation it had 
raised. The slightness of its plot, 
and the entire lack of dramatic 
movement, were counterbalanced by 
the ease and naturalness of the dia- 
logue, and the spirit of humanity 
which pervaded it. So exquisitely 
was the story told, that no one 
paused to consider whether it was 
worth telling at all. Still, with all 
its simplicity and tenderness, the fact 
remains, that the story of “Caste” is 
without beginning or end. It is 
neither the development of an epi- 
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sode, the growth of a character, nor 
the history of a life. How wonder- 
fully well, then, has the dramatist 
done his work when this fragment 
does not seem fragmentary! “Caste” 
tells us simply, that George D’ Alroy, 
with Norman blood in his veins, mar- 
ried Esther Eccles, a ballet-girl, with 
a drunken father and a noisy sister; 
that he left his wife when his regi- 
ment was ordered to India; that he 
was supposed to be lost, and was not, 
but returned home again. A story as 
slight as this needs to be treated with 
extreme skilfulness and delicacy, as 
well as with strength, to hold the at- 
tention of a large audience for three 
hours. That Mr. Robertson succeed- 
ed in this is proof of his genius. He 
discarded several stage conventionali- 
ties; and, first and best of all, he 
never recognized in any way the ex- 
istence of an audience. Long ago 
the epilogue was.superseded by the 
tag. Mr. Robertson discarded the 
tag itself; and the curtain would 
have fallen on the end of “Caste” 
had there been an end. When the 
cutain came down, it stopped a gen- 
eral conversation, which might have 
been indefinitely prolonged to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the audience. 

“ School,” which followed “ Caste,” 
was quite as successful with the 
general public, and probably ranked 
only second to it in real merit. 
The special charm about it lay in 
the exquisite delicacy of its love- 
making. It had abundance of fun, 
of wit, and of satire; but all this 
would not have atoned for the gross 
absurdities, not merely of nature, but 
of possibility, which it contained, es- 
pecially in its opening scenes, had it 
not been for the tenderness and grace 
of the young lovers, who wandered in 
the moonlight together, talking shy 
nonsense to each other, saying per- 
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fectly commonplace things which 
were yet full of youth and poetry 
and love. This triumph was one 
that only Mr. Robertson achieved, 
and that Mr. Robertson himself 
could not repeat. His subsequent 
attempts, by contrast at least, were 
failures. Again he had recourse to 
the moonlight and the grove as use- 
ful stage properties in helping his 
love-scenes. These valuable auxil- 
iaries appeared in “ My Lady Clara,” 
and again in “M. P.,” where his 
young lovers stood by the bank of 
a stream, and poetical commonplace 
gave way to“cheap sentimentality ; 
and what hdd been glowing became 
flat. 

“ My Lady Clara” was in many re- 
spects Mr. Robertson’s most ambi- 
tious attempt. An unpleasant melo- 
drama, written originally to the 
standard of a powerful actor of the 
romantic school, Mr. Daniel E. Band- 
mann, it failed to succeed; and 
subsequent alterations by its author 
produced no more satisfactory result. 
Melodrama was evidently out of Mr. 
Robertson’s line; and the variety of 
comedy with which he had main- 
tained the fortunes of the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, from its opening, 
six years ago, to the present day, 
was his special field. The success 
of “M. P.,” his last work for this 
theatre, seemed to confirm this state- 
ment. 

“M: P.” must be considered the 
last of Mr. Robertson’s triumphs. 
“ Birth,” which was written while 
“M. P.” was in the midst of its ca- 
reer, met with fair success; and 
“War,” his last work, was a fail- 
ure. The defects of “M. P.” were 
glaring ones; and its success must 
have been largely due, in spite of 
the brightness and wit of its dia- 
logue, to its reproduction on the 
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stage of one of the political scan- 
dals of the day. In “M. P.,” how- 
ever, Mr. Robertson gave the second 
original characterization that appears 
in all his works. Mr. Robertson’s 
pre-eminence was in his manner of 
working, in his use of materials. 
He was singularly deficient in crea- 
tive power. Polly Eccles, Naomi 
Tighe, and Cecilia Dunscombe are 
all one and the same, and have been 
known to the stage ever since the 
days when Kitty Clive, and not 
Marie Wilton, was the soubrette of 
London. These characters, thanks 
to the skill of the dramatist, almost 
play themselves; are considered the 
best soubrette parts in the dramas 
of to-day, and, in the hands of an 
actress of only moderate piquancy, 
are very effective. But they are in 
no respect new. The only new char- 
acters that Mr. Robertson has added 
to the drama are Eccles in “Caste,” 
and Dunscombe Dunscombe in “ M. 
P.” 

Eccles is the reproduction of a 
type of character peculiar perhaps to 
our time, but seen among us every 
day. Mr. Robertson did not create 
him so much as introduce him to the 
stage. A sodden, drunken hypocrite, 
with the cant of social reform on his 
lips, the deceit and servility of a cur, 
yet with a certain belief in himself, 
Eccles is a difficult character to por- 
tray, either by dramatist or actor. 
Wonderful tact was needed to pre- 
vent him from becoming too repul- 
sive; and that tact Mr. Robertson 
possessed. By his own humor, he 
made Eccles deliciously funny, and 
not simply revolting. In “M. P.,” 
however, he did more: he created a 
character. Dunscombe Dunscombe 
is a bankrupt gentleman, a man of 
the world in experience, with a half- 
cynical, half-melancholy satire run- 
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ning through all his speech, yet with 
a noble and generous nature, a keen 
sense of honor, and chivalric courtesy. 
The mere conception of such a char- 
acter was a triumph; and Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s execution of his own idea 
was nearly flawless. 

It would be impossible to notice 
Mr. Robertson’s writings at all, with- 
out being struck by his keen. and 
brilliant wit and his genuine humor. 
The wonderful scene in “Caste,” 
where Eccles is left alone in charge 
of his daughter’s baby, is one of the 
most truly humorous passages in its 
satire and its incongruous absurdity 
in the whole range of the modern 
drama. LEccles’s soliloquy is deli- 
cious: “I ’ate pride ; it’s beastly! 
[Rises.] There ain’t no beastly pride 
about me/ Of course, there’s noth- 
ing in the house fit for a ’uman being 
to drink! [Haxamining closet, finds 


pitcher, and, looking into it, says 
with contempt] Milk! Milk for this 


aristocratic young pauper! Every- 
body in the ’ouse is saggrefized for 
him! To think of me, member of 
the committee of Banded Brothers, 
organized for the regeneration of 
human kind by an equal diffusion 
of labor and an equal division of 
property! — to think of me without 
the price of a pot of beer, while this 
aristocratic pauper wears round his 
neck a coral of gold,—real gold! 
O society! O governments! O 
class-degradation! Is this right? 
Shall this mindless wretch enjoy in 
his sleep a jewelled gaud, while his 
poor old grandfather is thusty? It 
shall not be! I will resent this out- 
rage on the rights of man! In this 
holy crusade of class against class, 
of [very meekly] the weak and low- 
ly against the [lowdly, pointing to 
cradle| powerful and strong, I 
will strike one blow for freedom! 
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[Stoops over cradle.| He’s asleep. 
This coral will fetch ten ‘bob’ 
around the corner. If the marquizzy 
gives any think, it can be easy got 
out again. [Zakes coral.| Lie 
still, darling! Lie still, darling! 
It’s grandfather a-watching you! 
[ Sings. ] 

“* Who ran to catch me when I fell? 

Who kissed the spot to make it well ? 
My grandfather.’ 
[ Goes, x.] Lie still, my darling! 
Lie still, my darling!” 

This is but one instance out of 
many of Mr. Robertson’s humor. 
The examples of his crisp and 
sparkling wit, though his fondness 
for antithesis leads him sometimes 
to be unnatural and wearisome, are 
far-more numerous. Jack Poyntz, 
in “School,” declares, that, if woman 
had the ballot, she would sell it for 
the price of a new bonnet; and then 
adds conclusively, that to man alone, 
as the superior animal, belongs the 
right to dispose of his vote for beer. 
Isaac Skoome, the pretentious and 
vulgar man of the people in 
“M. P.,” extends his hand to Dun- 
scombe Dunscombe, with the remark, 
“that it’s the hand of a self-made 
man; it may be hard, but it’s hon- 


est; it may be rough, but it’s true.” 


And Dunscombe replies blandly, 
“ Permit me to congratulate you on 
the many excellent qualities of your 
hand.” “In cases of extreme happi- 
ness or extreme misery,” says Capt. 
Sound in “War,” “there’s nothing 
like brandy. It acts equally well in 
either direction, and besides is a 
pleasant drink.” 

Mr. Robertson’s influence on the 
English stage may not prove to be 
either powerful or permanent. Time 
alone can decide that. But his teach- 
ing has always been pure and healthy, 
singularly free from any taint of im- 
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morality, and always in the best in- 
terests of humanity. For this the 
drama and those who love it owe him 
gratitude and respect as well as ad- 
miration, even though his work may 
not have been in all cases entirely 
true to art. 


OVERBECK. 


‘Friepricu OVERBECK was born at 
Lubeck in 1789. In early childhood 
he evinced great talent for drawing ; 
and such progress did he make in the 
study of art, that he went to Rome in 
his twentieth year in order to enjoy 
its superior advantages. Unlike most 


artists, he was in no haste to become 
famous, but applied himself diligently 
to the study of the old masters, and 
the acquisition of those principles 
which had guided them to excellence. 

German art, as then practised by 
the painters of the German school, 


was in a very low state. The purity 
which in earlier times had been the 
chief merit of Durer and Holbein was 
completely lost, and its place supplied 
by a meretricious brilliancy, which 
sometimes delighted the eye, but 
never reached the soul. The artists 
themselves were profligate, sordid, and 
sensual; oftentimes infidels in faith, 
and without any true appreciation of 
the dignity of their vocation, or of 
that grandeur and pathos which a 
living faith had breathed into the 
works they came to study. 

As Overbeck had not been satisfied 
with the surface-glitter of modern art, 
-neither did he content himself with 
the meridian splendor of Raphael’s 
genius. Behind this, even to the 
very fountains from which the magis- 
ter magistrorum had drunk, did he 
bear his silver cup, and draw from 
those living waters. Perugino, Fra 
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Bartolomeo, —their ‘tender simpii- 
city, their touching pathos, their in- 
comparable sympathy with the in- 
most sanctum of the human heart, 
he made all his own; whilé his more 
symmetrical outlines witness the prog- 
ress of anatomical knowledge. For 
upwards of twenty years, he applied 
himself unweariedly to study, leading 
a life of purity and faith such as he 
deemed indispensable for all who seek 
to soar into the higher regions of art. 

In 1831, when his brother artists 
had begun to acknowledge both his 
superior genius and the truth of the 
principles he had adopted, and his 
fame had already reached his native 
land, Overbeck determined to return 
thither and exhibit some of his de- 
signs. The exhibition took place in 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Mu- 
nich; and so great was the admiration 
they called forth, that not only the ar- 
tists from all parts of Germany, but 
many from beyond the Rhine, flocked 
to see them. All united in unquali- 
fied praise, and acknowledged the 
higher path which his genius had 
marked out, while nobles and princes 
strove to do him honor. He then en- 
tered upon works of greater magni- 
tude than he had before attempted. 
Among these were his “Christ’s En- 
try into Jerusalem,” which adorns 
the principal church of his native 
city; and the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” purchased by the Queen of 
Bavaria. Overbeck did not long re- 
main in Germany, but returned to 
Rome, and was at once chosen by 
Canova to design a series of frescoes 
for the walls of the Vatican. This 
opened a glorious field for the exhibi- 
tion of his creative talent; nor was he 
unequal to the occasion. The variety 
of design and excellent grouping, to- 
gether with the simple majesty, digni- 
ty, and sweetness of his principal 
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figures, received the highest encomi- 
ums, and placed him at once in the 
foremost ranks of art. The most 
noted of these is the “ Coliseum.” 
A worn and weary pilgrim has at last 
reached the hallowed shrine ; his feet 
press the ground stained by the blood 
of so’. many martyrs; and, over- 
whelmed with emotion, he scarcely 
raises his eyes to the long lines of 
broken arches, the huge ramparts of 
masonry, that look down upon him 
from every side; the gay pageants of 
its former days, the races, tourna- 
ments, and triumphs of the “Queen 
. of Nations,” are all forgotten, while 
the agonies of the dying saints, their 
faith and fortitude, crowd upon him ; 
their tears, their groans, are in his ears, 
mingled with a thanksgiving for the 
privilege of worshipping here. He 


raises his eyes to the simple wooden 
cross that marks the centre of the 
arena, and lo! the Virgin Mother 
with the Holy Babe reveals herself to 


his astonished gaze. The moment is 
well chosen, and the composition ex- 
cellent in its embodiment of the old 
and new,—ancient, pagan Rome, 
great and powerful, mistress of the 
nations; modern Christian worship, 
its sanctuary the believing heart, 
humble, yet exalted to communion 
with God. A series of frescoes, the 
subjects drawn from Tasso’s “ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata,” adorns the Villa 
Massilini, and almost rivals those of 
the Vatican. Overbeck was assisted 
by Cornelius, and others of the same 
school, in the execution of these ; but 
the cartoons are his own. One of 
the public halls of Frankfort, also, 
has recently been adorned by a series 
of frescoes designed by him. They 
represent what may be called the 
military history of the Bible, es- 
pecially the period of the Maccabees ; 
and his Judith, both in the union of 
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physical courage with the softer femi- 
nine graces, and in the breadth of its 
treatment, deserves special mention. 
In the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli at Rome, isa St. Francis Assisi 
of rare excellence, reckoned among 
the masterpieces of modern art. 

As a colorist, Overbeck has been 
severely criticised, and not without 
reason. His painting seems forced 
and lifeless, adding nothing to the 
animation of. his creations; his tints, 
especially his carnations, are weak 
and spiritless ; and we almost wish he 
had never laid them on, but left the 
interpretation of his grand concep- 
tions to simple light and shade. In- 
deed, it is possible that he only in- 
dulged in color, not because he loved 
it, but because the public taste de- 
manded it; many true lovers of art 
being dissatisfied with its loftiest de- 
lineations, unless illumined by the 
glare of paint. We know that our. 
artist agreed with Nicolo Poussin in 
the opinion that the use of color was 
unfavorable to the highest perfec- 
tion in art. 

In his later years, when he had ac- 
quired an almost unequalled reputa- 
tion, and could afford to indulge his 
own taste without regard to criticism, 
he seldom used the brush, while he 
was an industrious worker in charcoal 
and India ink. 

The habits of industry which Over- 
beck had formed in early years did 
not forsake him when he became fa- 
mous; nor did the adulation that 
awaited him everywhere draw him 
into the frivolities of pleasure or so- 
ciety. His only recreations from his 
unwearied labors were the society of 
a few chosen friends, and the dearer 
companionship of his immediate fam- 
ily. He married in early life the 
daughter of Friederich Von Schlegel, 
the distinguished German critic ; and 
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to her he was most devotedly attached. 
After her death, he withdrew entire- 
ly from society, living altogether 
within the circle of his own family. 
His eldest daughter was married to a 
sculptor of considerable reputation. 
They had brought a troop of rosy 
children to make the old palace mer- 
ry; and the great man often left his 
easel to enjoy their sport and pranks, 
as every day they grew closer to his 
heart. 

Here was also his youngest daugh- 
ter,—a bright sunbeam, gladdening 
every moment of the old man’s life; 
soothing him when weary, nursing 
him when ill, and as old age ad- 
vanced making light all its burdens. 

Never have I seen more delicate, 
tender, and devoted love, existing be- 
tween father and daughter; nor have 
I ever seen any one of mature years 
who still retained the frankness, sim- 
plicity, and sparkling vivacity of ear- 
ly girlhood, to such a degree as did 
this favorite daughter of Overbeck. 
It was in her father’s studio that I 
first made her acquaintance. Sunday 
was his reception-day. From eleven, 
A.M., until one, his rooms were open 
to all who chose to come. But after 
that hour, when the promiscuous 
guests had departed, he loved to wel- 
come his few particular friends, among 
them brothers in profession from the 
“Fatherland.” There the young and 
the timid found encouragement; those 


who had been longer in the field, sym-— 


pathy and kindness; while a few, who 
like himself had grown old in the 
land of art, lingered late into the even- 
ing, enjoying all the delights of a 
long and tender friendship. It was 
my good fortune to be introduced into 
this delightful circle by one of the 
latter, and I found myself at once in 
an atmosphere which charmed and 
surprised me. The artists present 
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were those, who, following in the foot- 
steps of their host, recognized a higher 
aim in art than the expression of mere 
sensual form ; seeking that inspiration 
which results from the purity of the 
inner man, united with earnestness 
and feeling. 

Overbeck himself stood as a patri- 
arch among his guests. Upwards of 
six feet high, his spare figure clad in 
a long black robe girded about the 
waist, and his gray hair partially cov- 
ered by a close-fitting velvet cap, his 
appearance was not unlike that of an 
aged monk. He had already filled 
up the term of life allotted to the 
human race, and his more than three- 
score years caused him to stoop a 
little ; yet his face was not that of an 
aged man. His eye was bright and 
penetrating, the lines of his mouth 
firm and composed, and his whole 
bearing full of life and vigor; giving 
full promise of the decade he lived to 
accomplish. He spoke of his life- 
work as nearly ended, of his time of 
departure as close at hand. Nor has 
he entered upon any great undertak- 
ing since that time. A few trifles, 
memorials for his children and grand- 
children, are the only late productions 
of his easel. 

Under the guidance of his daugh- 
ter, we made the tour of the studio; 
and her beaming face, as she related 
various trifles in connection with the 
conception and execution of each pic- 
ture, assured us that she inherited no 
little of her father’s artistic taste, if 
not his talents. It was the month 
of December, the days short, and the 
sun had already begun to wane ; so 
that the light that came in at the 
lofty windows was mellow and sub- 
dued ; it rested upon the works of the 
great master, scattered about upon 
various easels, in pale golden beams, 
that seemed to warm their spiritual 
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loveliness into glowing life. They 
were all upon sacred subjects, mostly 
illustrative of the life of Christ, 

Last of all, she led us to an easel, 
standing a little apart from the rest, 
and supporting two circular pictures 
of cabinet size, executed in India 
ink. “I miei, il regalo del mio 
padre!” she exclaimed, stretching 
her hand caressingly towards them; 
and then she added that it was a 
birthday-gift, executed without her 
knowledge. The story was that of 
the “ wise and foolish virgins,” vividly 
portrayed. One represents the “ fool- 
ish virgins,” as they approach the 
house of the bridegroom. With gar- 
lands of flowers wreathed amid their 
flowing locks, with song and dance, 
to the music of the harp and lute, a 
mirthful and giddy band, they con- 
fidingly come forward, bearing their 
lighted lamps. The grouping is ex- 
cellent, the faces varied, and the fig- 
ures full of life and spirit. The 
architecture introduced is rather of 
medieval order than Oriental. The 
other picture, representing those who 
were so fortunate as to go in to the 
feast, is more subdued, and breathes 
more of the spirit of repose appropri- 
ate to its characters. The faces are 
delicate, tender, and full of feeling, 
suggestive of the unrivalled group in 
the “Sposalizio” of Raphael. An 
intense joy beams upon every face; 
for the bridegroom has already opened 
the door, and stands upon the thresh- 
old, surrounded by his friends. 


A decade has passed since that de- 
lightful Sunday afternoon. The 
group that was there are scattered 
far and wide; and among the de- 
parted our host is counted. 

Overbeck lived long, and accom- 
plished much. His influence was 
not confined to German art. Rome 
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insensibly felt it; and all the world 
to-day owes him a debt which can 
never be repaid. 


W. CHESTER. 


STUDIO NOTES. 


Srup10-Lire, notwithstanding its 
seclusion, makes one acquainted with 
strange visitors. 

I was just beginning the day’s 
work by sponging a portrait which 
was almost finished, turning over 
paints and brushes, and revolving sev- 
eral technical queries in my mind, 
when a@ noise, akin to a knock, yet 
more like an attempt to enter with- 
out knocking, was heard. Nota well- 
bred knock, at all events. I opened 
the door. A middle-aged man 
slouched in. 

“Oh! I thought ye was shet up. 
You’re name’s on the door, I take it. 
How long ye ben here?” 

“ Several years.” 

“Ye don’t say! Do you paint in 
oils, on real canvas?” 

Then pointing to a copy of Hunt’s 
Child, in the “ Fortune-Teller,” he 
asked,— 

“ What’s that on ?” 

“ Academy-board.” 

“Pretty durable, hey? A kind 
of pasteboard, I suppose. Got any 
pictures to sell? Though” (apolo- 
getically) “I suppose pictures are al- 
ways for sale.” 

“Notalways. However, what kind 
of a picture are you looking for? 
What sort of subject ?” 

“Wal, it don’t matter much. If I 
see any thing I like, I buy it. Are 
them finished ?” incredulously point- 
ing to some studies in charcoal. 

“Those are sketches, made with 
charcoal.” 

“ What! Common charcoal?” 
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“ A prepared kind of charcoal.” 

“Don’t call that finished, hey?” 
running his fingers over a head care- 
fully copied from Andrea del Sarto. 

“And that one too?” contemptu- 
ously. “How rough ’tis! Face too 
dark too. 

“Yes: 
shadow.” 

To appease my visitor, I produced 
some copies sufficiently elaborate to 
be turned to the wall in these later 
days, when we are striving, so many 
of us, to avoid the sin of over-model- 
ling. 

“Ah!” said my visitor, walking 
‘towards a marine picture, “that’s 
what Ilike! That’s good! Is it from 
nature? Don’t think much of yer 
made-up pictures. Want’em straight 
from nature.” 

Mentally I shook hands with him 
over that sentiment. The marine 
view was priced, somewhat to his dis- 
comfiture; and he began to move 
nervously towards the door, near 
which he espied a study of color from 
Diaz. 

“ Did you do that?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, ’tain’t no great of a picture. 
Painted quickly and carelessly.” 


? Tain’t done, is it?” 
the boy’s face was in 


Next, a gray landscape came in for 


criticism. 

“Kinder dull, ain’t it? Needs 
cleaning and varnishing, hey? 
What’s this ?” rubbing with his fin- 
ger, “a flaw in the canvas ?” 

“No; that’s a man.” 

In the name of high art, what was 
coming next?  Apprehensions of 
something too comical to withstand 
were allayed by his sudden exit, with 
the inquiry, — 

“ Any more artists in this build- 
ing?” 

“None whose doors are open to 
visitors.” 
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COLOR ON LAWNS. 

For generations past, rich men 
have had glass-houses, in which they 
have collected beautiful flowering 
plants from hot climates, which they 
have been able to carry through our 
winters by protection and fire-heat. 
Many of these species, commonly 
cultivated under glass, have been 
used as adjuncts to the summer flower- 
garden; and indeed, without the 
verbena, pelargonium, fuchsia, helio- 
trope, feverfew, and bouvardia, the 
flower-garden would be a very mean 
affair. But with those plants which 
can attain their full glory in a year, 
or which when started from seeds or 
cuttings in winter, and planted out in 
the spring, grow and blossom in the 
summer, and then may be left to 
perish, the use of hot-house plants 
for decorating our grounds has ceased, 
and few gardeners have dared to risk 
the life of the rarer plants, such as 
musas, tree-ferns, caladiums, &c., in 
the open air during summer. It has 
been the tradition of the elders, that 
these plants, which are by nature of 
slow growth, and must depend for 
their beauty somewhat on size, should 
be carefully protected under glass in 
winter and summer. In summer, 
they are left to sleep or rest; when 
rested, they are ready to expand into 
their full glory in winter. Cultivated 
under glass, however beautiful they 
may be as plants, they approximate 
but partially to their native glory. 
As they increase in size, they are 
more worthy of admiration, require 
more room, and are more difficult and 
expensive to maintain. 

By cautious experiments with those 
among them commonly called sub- 
tropical plants, gardeners have learned, 
first, that most of them can be car- 
ried safely through the winter if they 
are kept rather dry, and a little above 
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freezing; and that, when so protected, 
they may be set? out in summer, 
either plunged in pots or in the open 
ground, and attain a perfection never 
seen in.the conservatory. Some of 
these plants, such as cannas and cala- 
diums, grow from bulbous or tuberous 
roots, that permit their tops to wither 
away in winter, but lose nothing of 
their vigor ; and when planted in the 
garden are very beautiful both in 
leaves and flowers. Every year new 
trials are made ; and we find that the 
whole list of sub-tropicals suffers under 
this treatment only from the high 
winds, which dash about their huge 
and leathery leaves, and often tear 
them into ribbons. 

Great breadth, length, and com- 
poundness of leaf characterize tropi- 
cal plants; whilst the leaves of the 
fauna of the temperate zone are gen- 
erally small, or very much less sub- 
divided. That this difference is due 
to the absence~or presence of wind, 
richness or poverty of soil, frequency 
or infrequency of rain, is of no con- 
sequence so long as the gardener can 
bring the different forms into con- 
trast; and we may claim this dis- 
covery as making a new era in horti- 
culture; for it opens a very wide 
field for experiment, and more than 
doubles our resources. Sub-tropical 
plants are not more peculiar in their 
size of leaf than in the variety of 
color which the same leaf often pre- 
sents, ranging, as in the dracena, 
from the most delicate shades of green 
to the darkest crimson. The caladium 
family offer in their leaves every shade 
and combination of green, gray, white, 
and pink; whilst the marantas, and 
some cannas, are almost black in 
their shadings. Variety is certainly 
@ great source of pleasure; and the 
gardener should avail himself prompt- 
ly of all the possibilities within his 

40 
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reach. Of course the owner of a 
small place must find in his bulbs, 
bedding-plants, and annuals, with 
contrasting groups of shrubs, all the 
variety he can expect; but when a . 
place to be improved is wide in area, 
the interest of the landscape and of 
the locality is greatly increased by 
coming upon a single plant, or a 
group, whose leaves in form and color 
are a strong contrast to all else in the 
vicinity. 

We have hitherto looked to Eng- 
land and France for guidance in the 
use of sub-tropicals; and it will be 
long before we have any private col- 
lections in America which will per- 
mit of their liberal use for summer 
decoration, and we must yet draw on 
foreign sources for the facts concern- 
ing the use and management of the 
best sub-tropicals. How far it is de- 
sirable to resort to sub-tropical plants 
to secure variety of interest, depends 
more on the value of variety as an 
element of beauty than on the actual, 
or rather unusual, beauty of the 
plants; because, although very inter- 
esting, and often very wonderful, in 
form and color, we have native plants 
that are their equals in some respects. 
In size of foliage, we can show very 
few rivals, and none which can com- 
pare with the musa ensete, whose 
leaves are two to three feet broad, 
and twelve feet long, or even with 
the wigandia caraccasana or sola- 
num caraccasana ; but in the burdock 
family there are very huge leaves, 
which, by special culture, could be 
made much larger. The docks, the 
rhubarb, mullein, hellebore, aralia 
spinosa, aralia hispida, acanthus, all 
have very large, and some of them 
very divaricate, leaves; and some of 
them, like the bloody-veined dock, 
the mullein, phytolacca or poke, have 
colored portions to their leaves and 
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stems which could by selection and 
care be developed into as much char- 
acter and value as is now possessed 
by the coleus or achyranthes. 

The colored plants, which we are 
now using with great.effect, have been 
created by Japanese and Chinese gar- 
deners, or their English and French 
imitators, from individuals which ori- 
ginally only showed a tendency to 
color in some parts of their organiza- 
tion, or at certain periods of the year. 
Repeated selections and propagation 
of the most marked individuals have 
resulted in the plants which we now 
use with the greatest freedom in our 
ornamental grounds. There is a wide 
field still unimproved; and, if our gar- 
deners will carefully search the forest 
and fields, they will find abundant 
opportunities to add to the list of their 
present favorites. I saw in July, dur- 


ing a journey in the White Mountains, 
a beech-tree growing in the forest, 
with yellow, and yellow and green 


leaves; and near Umbagog Lake, in 
Maine, a currant with yellow, and 
yellow splashed with crimson leaves. 
These were in full leaf in the mid- 
summer woods; and every year we 
find raspberries and blackberries with 
yellow, buff, or ruddy leaves. Were 
careful men to give attention to such 
plants, they would eventually produce 
a great many beautiful native varie- 
ties, whose hardiness would add great- 
ly to their value. 

How far it is desirable to use col- 
ored plants in decorative gardening 
depends considerably on the size of 
the garden or grounds, and the man- 
ner in which they are to be improved. 
Imitation requires but little thought ; 
and every improver or amateur who 
has seen beds rich with contrasting 
masses of coleus and centaurea, long 
lines of color made by coleus, Mrs. 
Pollock and “Mountain of Snow” 
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pelargoniums, achyranthes, perilla, 
celosia, and centaurea, can go and do 
likewise. The varieties of plants and 
color are few, and the possible effects 
limited, unless one combines with the 
leaves colors derived from blossoms. 

But the ease with which contrasts 
and combinations can be made are 
sure to make decorations with foliage 
popular. 

In fine gardens of Europe, where 
acres are devoted to flowers, and the 
lawn and shrubbery are often mere 
adjuncts to the garden, ribbon-plant- 
ing, or using colored plants in long’ 
lines and bands, has been practised for 
many years; but, until the colored 
leaved plants became numerous, the 
effects were produced by blossoms, and 
had the peculiar charm which comes 
with flowers, whether used singly or 
in mass. The color of the petals of a 
flower is always more delicate and 
pure than that of any leaf, part- 
ly because of the difference in their 
texture, and partly because Nature 
seems to consider the flower and its 
seed the culmination of the plant’s 
existence, and brings out in the blos 
som, in color and fragrance, a climax 
of interest. But to make masses of 
color by blossoms, requires an amount 
of gardening resources possessed by 
few persons. It is not enough to once 
plant the garden: there must be a re- 
serve ground, where plants can be 
kept ready to blossom, and be used to 
replace those which are going out of 
bloom; otherwise the plauts blossom, 
and go to seed, and their beauty dis 
appears in one short burst of glory. 
To have reserve gardens, there must 
be plenty of space and money, and 
ample time, and previous preparation. 
When we have all these at our com 
mand, effects in color can be gained 
by blossoms surpassing any which can 
be produced by leaves. Compromises 
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are useful in this; and, by combining 
colored leaves with flowers, we more 
rapidly, surely, and cheaply arrive at 
desirable results. Nature seems to 
have pointed this out in the Mrs. 
Pollocks, “ Mountain of Snow,” and 
other zonal pelargoniums, where yel- 
low and white leaves support scarlet 
blossoms of great brilliancy. 

Whoever would produce good ef- 
fects of color, having studied the har- 
monies of color, and knowing his ma- 
terials, must rely upon his judgment. 
In every different garden, the local 
circumstances qualify the practice to 
be followed, and should be carefully 
taken into account im making up the 
theory of colors to be produced. 

Color is to be admired, sought, and 
used. Yet as the result of the so- 
called ribbon-gardening is, on the 
whole, tiresome, if it should be used 
to the exclusion of other kinds of 
floral decoration, it would seriously 
reduce the interest and pleasure of 
flower-gardening. 

In public grounds visited daily by 
different persons, in parts of the 
lawn, and prominent points in pri- 
vate grounds, masses of harmonious 
or contrasting color are very desirable 
and effective ; but where the family is 
to see and enjoy the same garden 
every day, better by far resort to 
mixed gardening, and use color spar- 
ingly, relying on the beauty of groups 
of plants which have variety in form 
and fragrance, and whose charms ap- 
peal to more senses than one. 

There is danger that the fever or 
enthusiasm which sweeps the masses 
of the community from strawberries 
to pears, from pears to grapes, will 
cover the land with the crimson and 
yellow of coleus and celosia, the scar- 
let and white of salvia and centau- 
rea. But let no lover of flowers be 
over influenced: no colored leaves 
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can ever replace the heliotrope, ver- 
bena, bouvardia, rose, nierembergia, 
fuchsia, feverfew, stock, lobelia, 
pansy, or other old favorites. The 
interest in colored plants has called 
attention to the beauty which plants 
have in form as well as color; and here 
I think there is the legitimate ground 
for the exercise of fancy and develop- 
ment. As men are always more in- 
terested in whatever is strange and 
foreign than in objects of every-day 
acquaintance, we must expect that 
the sub-tropicals, with their massive 
and strange foliage, will secure atten- 
tion long before gardeners will think 
it worth while to look into the hedge- 
row and forest for plants which may 
be hereafter brought into notice. 
When we cultivate a plant for its 
form, as well as its color and blossom, 
we appeal to the mind more strongly 
than when form is neglected or for- 
gotten. Form in plants is like stat- 
uary in the arts, which appeals to the 
mind very differently from painting. 
Whether the pictorial or sculptor’s art 
is the most important in its influence 
on the mind need not be considered : 
both are valuable; and if we can add 
to the joys which the garden always 
gives by color and fragrance, the 
pleasure we derive from seeing varied 
and effective forms, in the leaves and 
branches of plants, we certainly in- 
crease the beauty of the garden, and 
strengthen its influence. In Paris, 
where more pains has been taken to 
produce and use varieties of plants 
for their foliage, the visitor is sur- 
prised and delighted all the time by 
meeting the rarest and most magnifi- 
cent forms of perennial and sub-tropi- 
cal plants, contrasting with well- 
known trees and shrubs; and in the 
public grounds of the European cities 
we may learn the proper use of sub- 
tropical plants. 
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Sub-tropical gardening hag com- 
pelled us to see and understand the 
lessons which Nature has been trying 
to teach us, but has failed to impress 
our minds because we are so indiffer- 
ent to the objects which daily surround 
us. In our tree-planting, we have 
used but a few varieties, — elms, ma- 
ples, abeles, pines, hemlocks, Nor- 
way spruce, balsam-fir, with the oc- 
casional inroad of a stranger, such as 
the ailanthus, the linden, and the 
Scotch larch. These trees are re- 

peated everywhere, until many be- 
lieve there are no other trees, or that, 
if there are, they cannot be used for 
ornamental planting. In shrubbery 
the same indifference has prevailed: 
the rose, ever beautiful, and ever to be 
worshipped, has been supported by 
snow-balls, lilacs, syringas, altheas, 
Tartarian honeysuckle, fringe-tree, 
and smoke; gradually a few deut- 
zias, spireas, viburnums, cornels, 
have forced an entrance into the 
charmed circle; but the great mass of 
native and foreign shrubs has been 
wholly ignored. In the flower-garden, 
we have used the phlox, larkspur, 
iris, lily, peony, spirea, and achillea, 
from the perennials; mignonette, 
stocks, balsams, coreopsis, asters, 
four-o’clocks, zinnias, and _portu- 
lacca, from the annuals; verbenas, 
pelargoniums, heliotrope, feverfew, 
and fuchsia, from the bedding-plants, 
over and again, until their faces and 
names are as familiar as household 
words, apparently either ignorant or 
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indifferent to the great number of 
plants in each section, as well worth 
our love and culture, as the selected 
few. 

In this we have wholly ignored 
the teachings of Nature. Go where 
we may, through meadows, over hills, 
by the streams, or in the forest, we 
find groups and combinations beauti- 
ful at all seasons, every tuft composed 
of many varieties of plants, which 
either blossom in succession from 
spring to fall, or add grace by their 
leaves as the ferns, or by their deli- 
cate tassels of seeds as the grasses, or 
color by their berries as the Mitchella 
and the wintergreen, to the spot in 
which they grow. 

Few persons ever count, as they 
wander along their favorite paths, the 
varieties of plants which make up the 
groups they most admire. As we 
watch a placid stream slipping swiftly 
by, reflecting the nodding rushes, 
bending grapes, overhanging shrubs, 
and the deep blue sky, we rarely 
study the effect enough to know how 
it is made, or to understand that what 
seems so simply beautiful is the result 
of a myriad of combined forms and 
contrasting and complementary colors. 
An old gray ledge, lichen-clad, moss- 
grown, and fern-fringed, which strikes 
the eye only as an effect of color, is so 
complicated in its shading, and so 
thickly spread with a diversity of 
forms, that it defies copying, and is 
hardly reproducible in color on the 
artist’s canvas. 
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Progress. 


WE need not ask attention to the important argument and state- 
ment below, from one of the most skilful and successful manufacturers 
in America, himself the treasurer of one of the largest manufacturing 
companies in America. From the experience of this Company, he is 


able to present the actual results. 





THE TEN-HOUR SYSTEM IN FAC- 
TORIES, 


BY WILLIAM GRAY. 


Tue ten-hour act of Great Britain, 
of 1847, was passed after continued 
efforts of nearly fifty years. No 
thoughtful person, on reviewing the 
struggle which preceded its passage 
and the subsequent results, can doubt 
that nearly two generations of opera- 
tives were practically treated with 
great injustice by the maintenance of 
a system which tended to deprive them 
of physical and mental and moral 
health; which prevented the growth 
and development of the ‘powers given 
them by their Creator; which trans- 
mitted to their descendants the conse- 
quences of their excessive confinement 
and toil. 

“ The testimony of all impartial per- 
sons, including original opponents of 
the ten-hour act, goes to show that 
the manufacturing masses have proved 
themselves worthy of the boon be- 
stowed upon them. They have not 
abused the gift; their intelligence has 


increased ; their habits have improved ; 
their social happiness has advanced.; 
they have gained all, and more than 
all, they expected from legislation ; 
and they have not been intoxicated 
with success. The intelligence, sub- 
ordination to authority, and the gen- 
eral tone and bearing of the operative, 
have kept pace with the advancement 
of the age.” “It would be scarce 
too much to say that the humble fac- 
tory worker, through his perseverance 
in securing just legislation, has been 
the civilizer and moralizer of his em 
ployer.” 

Have we made such progress in 
respect for the rights of others, and 
for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, when private interests seem 
to be at variance with such welfare, 
as to render legislation in Massachu- 
setts upon this subject superfluous ? 
Have we so clearly and so justly de- 
fined the relative rights and duties 
of capital and labor, and do we so 
tenaciously affirm and maintain them 
in regard to both that the exercise of 
power on this subject by human hands, 
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under the influence of private inter- 
est, is in no danger of abuse ? 

Unless these questions can be an- 
swered in the affimative, the principles 
which required and established and 
proved the wisdom of the ten-hour 
act of Great Britain are applicable 
to America, and will ultimately pre- 
vail. It has been said that there are 
differences in the character of the 
factory operatives of the two countries, 
in the arrangements in lodging-houses, 
and in the intelligence of the persons 
employed. Undoubtedly in these re- 
spects our factory operatives have the 
advantage ; but it does not follow that 
these advantages may not be lost, nor 
that they might not be largely in- 
creased. 

Nor were the interests of capital 
injuriously affected by the change 
made in Great Britain. Within five 
years after the reduction of the hours 
of labor by act of Parliament, the 
product of mills working ten hours 
was as great as the product of the same 
mills had been in twelve hours pre- 
viously to the change. Invention 
was stimulated, great improvements 
in machinery were introduced, which, 
with the improved condition of the 
operatives working fewer hours, led 
to the result stated. The principle 
which underlies all work done by ma- 
chinery, to increase the power of the 
instrument, so as to lessen-the strain 
upon its worker, and to enable him 
with less effort to produce greater re- 
sults was fully illustrated. And when 
the instrument soimproved by the joint 
use of capital which supplies money, 
and labor which furnishes intelligence, 
increases the productive capacity and 
wealth of a country, is it not just 
that the laborer as well ag the capi- 
talist should find his condition bene- 
fited ? 

Some instances of the great im- 
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provements in machinery in Massa- 
chusetts in thirty years may be seen 
in the work of a factory girl at two 
given points of time. 

From 1835 to 1840, one girl tended 
two looms, running one hundred and 
eight picks per minute. 

In 1871, one girl tends four looms, 
running one hundred and thirty-five 
picks per minute. Z 

From 1835 to 1840, one girl tended 
four sides warp spinning-throstles, 
running eighty-two turns per minute. 

In 1871, one girl tends eight sides 
warp spinning-throstles, running one 
hundred turns per minute. 

From 1835 to 1840, one girl tended 
two sides filling-throstles, running 
eighty-seven turns per minute. 

In 1871, one girl tends four sides 
filling-throstles, running one hundred 
and six turns per minute. 

From 1835 to 18-40, one girl tended 
one Speeder-frame with twenty spin 
dles. 

In 1870, one girl tended two 
Speeder-frames with seventy-two spin 
dles 

From 1835 to 1840, one girl tended 
two sides Fine Speeder, thirty-six 
spindles. 

In 1870, one girl tended two sides 
Fine Speeder, seventy-two spindles. 

From 1835 to 1840, one girl got 
from a dresser twenty cuts per day. 

In 1870, one girl got from a dresser 
seventy cuts per day; and with the 
“Slasher,” which our mills are now 
adopting, a man will get from a single 
machine two hundred and seventy-five 
cuts per day. 

In 1840, the large establishments 
were running somewhat more than 
twelve hours a day; in 1870, eleven 
hours a day was their usual time. 

Previously to 1853, the usual work- 
ing time of our large establishments 
was not less than twelve hours a day, 
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In September of that year, the time 
in Massachusetts was generally re- 
duced to eleven hours a day. In 
January, 1856, the mills at Lawrence 
reduced their time to ten hours and 
three-quarters ; and in June, 1867, the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills at Lawrence 
reduced their time to ten hours a 
day. 

It is believed that the large corpora- 
tions in New Hampshire adopted 
eleven hours in 1853, and those in 
Maine at a little later date. No change 
was made in Rhode Island until many 
years after, when the manufacturers 
of that State reduced their time to 
eleven hours. 

When the time of running in the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills was reduced 
from ten hours and three-quarters to 
ten hours, the speed of looms was in- 
creased four per cent, and that of the 
other machinery in about the same 
proportion. All work which could be 
made job-work was so made. 

The first month after the change 
showed, First, that the product was 
reduced from four to five per cent; 
Second, that the cost of labor per 
pound was increased about two and 
three-quarters per cent; Third, that 
the wages paid to operatives were not 
essentially changed. 

In three years and a half the 
product has become fully equal to the 
product of ten hours and three- 
quarters; the cost of manufacturing 
has been reduced, and wages have 
been lessened: but, as the value of 
the currency has greatly increased in 
that time, the wages paid are worth 
more to the operatives than those re- 
ceived at the time of the change. 
The tendency now is to lessened 
wages and lessened cost. 

Our export of cotton goods before 
the war was about one hundred and 
twenty thousand packages a year. 
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Of late years it has not exceeded 
twenty thousand packages annually. 
The export of drills from England to 
China has doubled, whilst the export 
of those from America has nearly 
ceased. And until by reduced taxation, 
by the resumption of specie payments, 
and by greater economy, in place of 
the wasteful extravagance which has 
ancreased the cost of living to the 
careful and prudent, as well as to 
those who have led the way to its in- 
troduction, we are able to compete 
with foreign countries, we shall not 
regain the export trade which we 
have lost. The reduction. of the 
hours of labor will lead to greater 
skill, and greater skill always leads 
to more economical production. 

Petitions for a ten-hour law are 
now pending before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. The opposition to 
its enactments seems to rest upon two 
grounds. 

In the first place, it is asserted 
that such legislation will impair the 
freedom of contracting parties, who 
should be left to themselves. If it be 
true that contracting parties should 
be left to themselves, as a general 
proposition, it is manifestly subject 
to limitations. Their contracts, to be 
recognized must be legal; that is, 
they must be in conformity to such 
laws as shall be passed by the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth, within 
the provisions of the Constitution. 
It cannot be doubted that the Legis- 
lature may pass laws to regulate the 
sanitary condition of the people; and 
that it may pass laws to regulate and 
control the corporations which it has 
created. The result of the position 
taken seems to be this: that where 
parties stand at equal advantage, 
and where they propose nothing in- 
consistent with the public weal, they 


should be free to make their own ba» 
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gains. Upon the matter of hours of 
labor, under the given circumstances, 
masons, carpenters, mechanics gener- 
ally, have fixed upon ten hours as a 
day’s work, and have made their con- 
tracts accordingly. The exceptions 
to this time are of two classes : — 

First, Farm labor, which rests upon 
peculiar grounds, 

Second, Labor performed for large 
capitals, accumulated in few hands, 
private or corporate. And, if either 
or both of these exceptions are at 
variance with the general good, they 
ought not to be allowed. 

The second ground of opposition to 
the law may be stated under two 
heads : — 

First, The loss of product is a loss 
of property. 

Second, A change in Massachusetts 
alone, which is all that our Legisla- 
ture can direct, will drive capital into 
other States who may continue the 
old time. 

The loss of product has been 
proved in Great Britain and in Amer- 
ica to be temporary. The stimulus 
given to the ingenuity of capital, and 
the stimulus given to a laborer not 
over-worked, combined to overcome 
the shortened hours, and soon accom- 
plished it. 

As to the second proposition, the 
reductions to eleven hours, and at 
Lawrence to ten hours and three- 
quarters, have never been said to have 
driven capital away from Massachu- 
setts to Rhode Island, Connecticut, or 
Vermont. Nay, more: Rhode Island, 
after years of continuance on the old 
time, adopted eleven hours a few 
years since. If experience of the 
past, or if principles founded on right, 
are of any value, the lead: of Massa- 
chusetts in establishing ten hours 
will be followed by all New Eng- 
land. : 
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“The two neighboring States of 
Maine and Vermont, with a view of 
developing their own resources, in- 
creasing their wealth, and attracting 
population, have each, within the last 
two years, enacted laws to exempt 
from taxation for a term of years 
(in Maine ten, and in Vermont five) 
manufacturing establishments, of 
whatever character, together with all 
machinery and capital employed in 
operating the same. In Maine, the 
exemption of manufacturing estab- 
lishments is made to depend upon the 
consent of the towns where the same 
are located. In Vermont, the ex- 
emption has been made absolute by 
the State for a period of five years 
from the date of the commencement 
of operations.” In Vermont, some 
manufacturing companies run more 
than twelve hours a day. There is 
no evidence tending to show that 
with the inducements thus offered in 
regard to taxation, the manufacturing 
industry of Massachusetts has suf 
fered in the slightest degree. 

It is a common remark, that one 
has no right to expect eleven hours’ 
pay for ten hours’ work; and it is 
made as if it disposed of the whole 
question: for it justly assumes that 
the laborer has no wish, perhaps is 
unable, to give up one-eleventh af 
his wages. But, like many common 
remarks which have a seeming show 
of sense, it has no application to the 
subject. If, by more diligence or 
skill or better tools, a man can be 
taught to accomplish as much in ten 
hours as with less diligence or skill 
or inferior tools he formerly accom 
plished in eleven hours, he ought to 
be permitted to reap the benefit of 
his diligence, skill, or tools. 

A few figures, giving the cost for 
seven succeeding terms, each of three 
years and a half in length, of the 
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same article made by the same mill, 
will show that the hours of labor, 


From November, 1849, to May, 1858, Atlantic A, cost 


“ 


From May, 1853, to November, 1856, 
From November, 1856, to May, 1860, 
From May, 1860, to November, 1863, 
From November, 1868, to June, 1867, 
From June, 1867, to December, 1870, 


The appeal is made with confi- 
dence to the great body of the people 
of Massachusetts, to all who have 
been placed in circumstances which 
required them in early life to find a 
place and the means of support for 
themselves, to give to every one op- 
portunity and leisure for self-educa- 
tion. In the early struggle, so com- 
mon to our people, who has not felt 
that it seemed at the time an oppres- 
sive burden, that days and nights of 
tail, exhausting the physical strength, 
and prostrating the intellectual pow- 
ers, should be required to provide a 
livelihood. And who, with a manly 
spirit, will fail to recognize the right 
of every human being to the oppor- 
tunity to make the most of the fac- 
ulties which have been given to him 
by Providence. It would be no an- 
swer, if it were a fact, that greater 
leisure would lead to idleness and 
dissipation on the part of many opera- 
tives. If such were a valid argument, 
it would apply to the exclusion of all 
the blessings granted to man; for all 
history is filled with the evidence of 
the neglect and abuse with which 
such blessings have been received. 
And whilst it may be admitted that 
the factory operatives of to-day are 
not equal in intelligence and charac- 
ter to the native population which 
commenced working the New-Eng- 
land mills; and that the very large 
infusion of foreigners, less favorably 
situated in their early days, is not as 
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within the range given, have no ap- 
preciable effect : — 


Hours. 
12 
11 
10} 
10} 
103 
10 


Labor. 
8.88, cents per pound. Time 
8.55, “ “ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ 


“ 


“ee 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“a 
“ 
“a “ Ty 


well educated as our own people, — no 
manager of any large corporation in 
the large manufacturing places of 
New England can deny that the chil- 
dren of the foreign population, who 
make a large proportion of our opera- 
tives, educated at our public schools, 
and under the new influences of 
American homes, are among the most 
intelligent, the most skilful, the most 
faithful, in theiremploy. Let not the 
struggle which required in Great 
Britain fifty years, and which caused 
disappointment and anguish to the 
wisest and best of her people, be pro- 
tracted in Massachusetts. 

It is not contended that our manu- 
facturing population is like that of 
Great Britain in the first half of the 
present century. No such young pal- 
lid faces are to be seen in a single 
room as I saw in England in 1846. 

Massachusetts must live and thrive 
by the manufacturing industry of her 
people. By means of that industry, 
she draws to herself the rewards of 
the labor of her children, and her ac- 
cumulated wealth has few parallels. 
As a commonwealth, and by the lib- 
erality of individual citizens, she 
holds herself forth as the fosterer of 
education, and the friend of knowledge 
and art. The danger to be feared is, 
that, side by side with all that adorns 
a people, there may be an injustice, 
which, if it be continued, will surely 
call up the avenging power of princi- 
ple to her mortification and dishonor. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 1870. 
BY EDWARD C. PICKERING. 


Or all astronomical phenomena, 
none can compare in grandeur or beau- 
ty with a total eclipse of the sun; and 
it is therefore but natural, that, from 
the earliest times, such a conversion 
of day into night has excited first fear 
and reverence, and later wonder, and 
the strong desire to examine carefully 
so unusual an appearance. Let us 
see how such an eclipse appears to a 
common observer. He has computed 
beforehand within a few seconds when 
it is to take place, and now sits with 
his telescope turned towards the sun, 
and his chronometer before him. A 
few seconds before the appointed time, 
he fixes his attention on the exact 
point where the moon is to appear, 
and watches for the instant of first 
contact. As he waits, the seconds 
seem minutes; and he thinks “ Per- 
haps there is some mistake, and it is not 
coming,” when suddenly he notices 
that the smooth edge of the sun has 
been changed into the rough edge of 
the moon, and he has lost his first ob- 
servation. I think many observers 
have experienced a feeling of relief 
when the moon has fairly appeared, 
however well aware they may be of 
the certainty of astronomical predic- 
tion. Meanwhile a person whose at- 
tention had not been called to the sub- 
ject would not notice any thing un- 
usual. The light of the sun, even 
when half covered, is still so great 
that the diminution is not very per- 
ceptible. About three-quarters of an 
hour after first contact, however, the 
landscape begins to assume a strange 
aspect. It grows darker, the birds fly 
uneasily about, the cattle become rest- 
less, and all nature shows the effect 
of the change. Suddenly the observ- 
er, if looking towards the west, sees 


a veil of darkness rise from the hori- 
zon, and rush over him with the speed, 
not of the wind, but literally of a can- 
non-ball. If total eclipses ever lasted 
several days, we could thus readily 
explain the ninth plague of Egypt, as 
it corresponds perfectly with the de 
scription of a darkness which can be 
felt. This is not due to its intensity, 
which is not very great, but more prob- 
ably to its sudden motion, which 
makes it appear to overwhelm the ob- 
server, and to which is due in a great 
measure its impressiveness. It is not 
darker than half an hour after sunset 
on a cloudy evening ; since observers 
have been able to read fine print, and 
to tell the time by their watches; but 
the sudden change while the pupils 
are contracted by the sun’s light 
makes it seem much darker than it 
really is. 

Let us now turn towards the sun, 
and see what has taken its place. 
The moon appears as a black circle, 
surrounded by a beautiful halo of 
white light, called the corona. It is 
difficult to give a good idea of the 
true appearance of this object, and al- 
most every observer finds it unlike 
what he expected. I saw it two years 
ago under very favorable circumstan- 
ces; and it appeared to me pure white, 
with four or five marked points, and a 
very irregular boundary, like the rag- 
ged edge of a thunder-cloud, or the 
crest of a wave torn by the wind. 
On looking more carefully, we see, 
close to the moon, some bright specks, 
which in the telescope present very 
various forms, and are known as the 
protuberances. Soon, sometimes be- 
fore the observer has time to recover 
from his surprise at the beauty of the 
phenomenon, there comes a burst of 
sunlight, and totality is over. Na- 
ture awakes, the birds begin to sing, 
the cocks to crow; and animals, think- 
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ing the morning has come, return with 
a bewildered look from the places they 
had selected to pass the night. 

The discovery of the spectroscope 
gave a new weapon with which to at- 
tack the problem of solar physics; 
and the eclipse of 1868 is noted for 
the application of this instrument to 
the determination of the constitution 
of the protuberances. The result was 
the discovery of a number of bright 
lines, the most prominent of which 
coincide exactly in position with those 
of incandescent hydrogen. As the 
agreement is too close to be accidental, 
we conclude that we have on the sur- 
face of the sun vast masses of hydro- 
gen, some of them eighty thousand 
miles in their smallest dimension. 
Soon after, a means was found of view- 
these solar clouds without an eclipse; 
and we can now examine them by the 
hour together, at our leisure. One- 
of their most striking peculiarities is 
the rapidity with which they change, 
parts of them sometimes moving a 
hundred miles in a second. I have 
myself seen a mass about the size of 
the moon detach itself from the sun, 
and ascend some thousand miles in 
the course of a few minutes. 

A renewed interest was awakened 
in the following year, when another 
eclipse swept over.our territory, from 
Alaska to North Carolina, and was 
observed by many professional and 
thousands of amateur astronomers. 
In this eclipse, the spectroscope was 
directed to the corona; and in it was 
seen a single bright green line, corre- 
sponding exactly with a similar one 
in the spectrum of iron. But this 
metal gives over four hundred lines, 
and it is difficult to understand why 
one alone should appear, and the rest 
be invisible. Moreover, this line, al- 
though seen by three or four observers 


in this country, was doubted by many 
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foreign astronomers, who thought it 
must be due to the protuberances. 

To settle this and other similar 
questions, an appropriation was made 
by Congress at their last session, of 
$29,000 to observe the total eclipse 
of Dec. 22, 1870. This eclipse 
passed south-westerly over the Atlan- 
tic, across the southern part of Spain, 
the north coast of Africa, through 
Sicily, to Greece and Turkey. Two 
expeditions were fitted out under the 
direction of Prof. Peirce, — one accom 
panying him to Sicily; the other, 
placed in the charge of Prof. Winlock, 
was sent to Spain. To the former 
were attached the eminent astrono- 
mers, Profs. Peters and Watson, and 
Gen. Abbot; to the latter. Profs. 
Young, Langley, Messrs Clark, Ernst, 
Willard, Ross, Gannet, and others, to- 
gether with the writer. The Wash 
ington Observatory also fitted out an 
expedition, consisting of Profs. New- 
comb, Harkness, Hall, and Eastman. 
The English Government were some- 
what backward in giving their aid in 
the matter; but, mainly through the 
efforts of Prof Peirce, were finally 
induced to furnish a man-of-war to 
carry a large number of English obser- 
vers to various points in Spain, Alge- 
ria, and Sicily. Among the most 
eminent members of this party may 
be mentioned the names of Huggens, 
Tyndale, Lockyer, and Crookes. An- 
other expedition was fitted out by 
Lord Lindsay, a young English no 
bleman of large means, which he em- 
ploys in the most liberal manner for 
scientific purposes, and whose name 
must be added to the list of English 
amateur astronomers, which includes 
such men as Herschel, Ross, De la 
Rue, Huggins, and Lockyer. The 
French were represented only by the 
eminent physicist Jaunsen, who left 
Paris for the purpose in a balloon, 
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and who, after escaping the dangers 
of air and sea, to say nothing of the 
bullets of the Prussians, reached his 
destination in Algiers, only to find the 
day so cloudy that he could see noth- 
ing. Nor were the others without 
their adventures. The steamer carry- 
ing Lord Lindsay’s party was stopped 
in Cadiz by the health-officers; and 
the captain, not understanding the 
language, and omitting to exhibit cer- 
tain papers, was required to hoist the 
quarantine flag. This error rectified, 
they next fell into the hands of the 
custom-house officers, who told them 
that they must pay four thousand 
dollars in gold as duty on their in- 
struments. Of course, the authorities 
at Madrid countermanded this extor- 
tion, and ordered that every facility 
should be offered them. The English 
observers on their way to Sicily were 
still more unfortunate. The Govern- 
ment had given them the use of the 


steamer “ Psyche;” and in it one bright 
morning they were steaming along at 
the rate of thirteen or fourteen knots 
when suddenly she struck a rock, and 


was instantly brought to rest. Had 
the weather been stormy, she would 
probably have been washed off, and 
and have gone down with all on board ; 
but fortunately the sea was so calm 
she remained where she was for sev- 
eral days, and the observers escaped 
to the shore with their instruments 
uninjured. They were, however, 
obliged to change their plans, and oc- 
eupy a station at Catania instead of 
Syracuse. 

The American observers reached 
their respective destinations in safety ; 
the Sicilian portion occupying five 
stations, while the Spanish party took 
up their position in Xeres, a town of 
ten to twenty thousand inhabitants. 
There are many English residents 
here who treated our party with great 
hospitality, and to whom we were 
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much indebted for assistance in many 
ways. The 21st of December, the 
day before the eclipse, the sky was 
clear, and the weather like that we 
have in June, —a perfect day for ob- 
servation. It was improved by the 
party in putting all the instruments 


in perfect order and ready for the 


next day. A beautiful instrument 
for viewing the solar protuberances 
had been brought by Prof. Young, 
and with it we were enabled to have 
a foretaste of the eclipse. He found 
one protuberance in a condition of 
great activity, and in it discovered 
three new lines. During the follow- 
ing night, however, a vast cloud cok 
lected, extending over a large part of 
the line of the eclipse ; and the fol 
lowing morning we found the sun 
obscured, and the weather cold and 
disagreeable. Nevertheless, we went 
to our station, and made every prep- 
aration in hopes that the sky might 
become clearer. The observations of 
first contact were only partially suc- 
cessful, owing to the clouds, through 
which we could see the eclipse only 
at intervals. At the moment of total 
ity, most fortunately a rift appeared 
in the clouds, through which a com 
paratively good view was obtained. 
We were thus more favored than most 
of the observers, some of whom saw 
nothing ; others had the sun clear for 
but a portion of the time; and only 
two or three who were in Sicily had 
it entirely free from clouds. The ob- 
servations may be divided into five 
classes, — spectroscopic, polariscopic, 
photographic, photomitric, and general 
observations. Four of our party used 
the spectroscope, and obtained com 
cordant results. Prof. Young, with the 
instrument mentioned above, saw at 
the commencement of totality the re 
versal of all the lines in the spectrum, 
that is, his telescope being turned to 
the last point where the sun disap 
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peared ; he saw for an instant all the 
lines which had previously been dark 
suddenly change into brilliant needles 
of light. The explanation is, that at 
this time he was enabled to see the 
very lowest layer of the solar atmos- 
phere, which is usually invisible owing 
to the sun’s brightness. This layer 
gives all the the lines of the solar 
spectrum, which appear bright when 
we view them by their own light, and 
dark when the brighter body of the 
sun is placed behind them. We have 
thus a new proof of the correctness 
of Kirchhoff’s explanation of their 
origin. Next moving this instrument 
over the corona, he traced the green 
line in it to a distance of more than 
half the sun’s diameter, that is half 
a million of miles from its surface. 
The latter observation was also made 
by Prof. Winlock, who saw two or 
three other fainter lines, probably due 
to light reflected by the clouds from 
the protuberances. The other two 
observers, Messrs. Abbay and Pye, 
used an arrangement like that adopt- 
ed by the writer in the eclipse two 
years ago, ir which no telescope was 
used, but the iight is received directly 
on the slit from all parts of the corona. 
Both saw the green line, and Mr. Pye 
noticed the reversal of the lines as 
seen by Prof. Young. In accordance 
with the suggestion of the latter, he 
had in front of his spectroscope an 
opera-glass adjusted for viewing dis- 
tant objects, which thus greatly in- 
creased the light on his slit. All the 
spectroscopes carried a device of Prof. 
Winlock’s for recording the lines of 
spectrum automatically, by which 
their positions are marked on a plate 
of silver; and this may afterwards be 
measured, and compared with the solar 
lines. 

A ray of light whose vibrations are 
confined to a single plane is said to 
be polarized ; and it was important to 


determine whether the light of the 
corona was of this nature. Self-lu- 
minous bodies are unpolarized; but 
those shining by reflected light give 
traces of polarization. We have thus 
a means of determining whether the 
corona shines by its own light or that 
of the sun. On a clear day, the sky 
is strongly polarized; but in cloudy 
weather no signs of polarization are 
visible in it; hence, as we should ex- 
pect, the results attained with this in- 
strument were very contradictory. 
The weight of evidence seems in 
favor of radical polarization of the 
corona; although several observers 
found it unpolarized, and the observa- 
tions on the sky adjacent to it were 
still more variable. 

The attention of the photographers 
was principally devoted to obtaining 
a good picture of the corona, which, 
in spite of its brilliancy, seems to be 
a very difficult object to take. In 
solar photography, two methods have 
been used: the first and simplest to 
place the sensition plate directly at 
the focus of the telescope; and the 
second to enlarge the image by an 
eye-piece, placing the plate some dis- 
tance beyond it. By the first method 
we get a minute image, but it is very 
bright and free from distortion ; while 
in the second we may enlarge it as 
much as we please, but it then be- 
comes faint, and is liable to be distort- 
ed at the edges. The latter method 
was used two years ago, and gave good 
views of the protuberances ; but in the 
present eclipse the first plan was al- 
most exclusively used, as giving much 
more light, and therefore showing the 
corona better. Lord Lindsay ob- 
tained eight photographs during total- 
ity, of which only the first had been 
shown when we left London. Very 
curiously, this represented the corona 
entirely on the side of the moon where 


the sun had just disappeared, and was 
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regarded by some as an argument in 
favor of its terrestrial nature. Mr. 
Brothers, who obtained five pictures, 
used a large portrait-camera, which 
has the advantage of giving a great 
amount of light, probably more than 
can be obtained in any other way. 
In one of his views, the corona ap- 
pears to extend to a long distance 
from the sun, and shows two strongly- 
marked black rifts. A very good 
picture was obtained by one party at 
Xeres, where an exposure of over a 
minute gave a large portion of the 
corona. ‘ 

Reference has already been made 
to our ignorance of the amount of 
light remaining during totality; and 
accordingly Mr. Ross made some 
measurements of it with a modifica- 
tion of the Bunsen photometer. The 
principal difficulty arose from the 
difference in color of the corona, and 
candle with which it was compared ; 
but this was remedied by using a 
sheet of paper, blue on one side and 
white on the other, which thus neu- 
tralized the reddish tint of the flame. 
From these measures we are now able 
at any time, by darkening a room, to 
imitate the obscurity of totality. 
Several of the English observers saw 
what they think is a division of the 
corona into two parts, an inner bright 
portion, about two hundred thousand 
miles high, belonging to the sun; and 
an outer portion of much greater ex- 
tent, which many regard as terrestrial, 
and some as dependent on the eye of 
the observer. In fact, comparing the 
accounts of a number of eye-witnesses 
a most surprising difference will be 
found between them. 

To sum up the results, we must 
regard the observations as but 
partially successful, owing to the 
clouds, which prevented some from 
seeing any thing, and interfered 
with the view of almost all. The 


presence of the green line in the co 
rona is, however, conclusively proved, 
which renders certain its solar nature: 
although this fact was generally ad 
mitted in this country, it was doubted 
by many English scientists, and its 
settlement must be regarded as a very 
important result. We have also sey- 
eral good photographs of the corona, 
which prove the existence of dark 
spaces in it, and finally we have a 
measure of the amount of light dur- 
ing totality. Much, however, remains 
to be done; and succeeding eclipses 
will still be objects of the utmost 
scientific interest. 


THE HARRY WADSWORTH 
CLUBS. 

Since the publication of “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” in the first volume 
of “Otp Aanp New,” different per- 
sons in different parts of America, 
who believe that they can help each 
other in their resolution to “look up 
and not down,” to “look out and not 
in,” to “look forward and not back- 
ward,” and “to lend a hand,” have 
formed societies of one and another 
form of organization, to which they 
have given the name of “ Wads 
worth Clubs.” We shall at an early 
date give some account of these mod- 
est efforts to make the world better 
and more cheerful. 

An attentive correspondent sends 
us from Detroit, in Michigan, where 
the imagined first “ Wadsworth Club” 
of the story was placed, an account of 
a charity there, which is, as far as we 
know, unique, and which we describe 
here, because it illustrates a way 
in which willing and well-meaning 
men in active life can “lend a hand,” 
which we believe such men will be 
glad to imitate in other cities. It 
appears that the “Board of Trade” 
of Detroit, not satisfied with discuss- 
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ing tariffs and currencies, with remov- 
ing obstructions to commerce, or show- 
ing hospitalities to strangers, makes it- 
self the chief patron of the “ Industrial 
School” of that city. When the 
period comes for the annual contribu- 
tion to the treasury, the members of 
the Board of Trade themselves give 
a public entertainment in the im- 
mense Opera House for its benefit. 
Of course they could readily, and in 
less time, obtain the money needed 
by a subscription-paper. But of 
course also this method would not 
quicken and instruct the whole com- 
munity in the interest of the indus- 
trial school; and the method which 
they do adopt secures almost univer- 
sal attention to the charity. 

No entertainment of the year, as 
we are informed, draws such an as- 
sembly together as does this annual 
entertainment of “The Board of 
Trade.” — “ Nilsson could not get a 
baker’s dozen together if the Board of 
Trade were to perform the same night ; 
andeven “The Black Crook ” itself 
would fail todraw.” Asourcorrespond- 
ent fitly says, any board of trade can 
dothe same thing. “In fact, the less 
fitted they are to do it, the better they 
do it, if they only do it. You have 
only to conceive of some very staid 
and respectable person of your 
acquaintance putting himself in a 
position where people do not common- 


ly expect to see him, and where even 
his failure is a tremendous success.” 

The entertainment this spring was 
musical, elocutionary, and dramatic. 
The house was crowded from pit to 
ceiling; and the good-natured efforts 
of the gentlemen concerned were 
crowned with entire success. We 
agree with our correspondent, that, 
whether the Detroit Board of Trade 
were or were not the original Harry 
Wadsworth Club, the members who 
annually engage in this spirited assist- 
ance to a noble charity show at 
least that they know how 

“To LOOK OUT AND NOT IN,” and 
“To LEND A HAND.” 

Some of the sectarian newspapers 
have distressed themselves because 
Harry Wadsworth’s profession of 
Christian doctrine is nowhere con- 
tained in the little story called “Ten 
Times Oneis Ten.” Harry Wadsworth 
would himself have laughed at such 
a suggestion. He would have been 
much more likely to confess his need 
of divine help, than to profess his 
sanctity or his depth of religious ex- 
perience. The book, however, leaves 
little doubt of the origin of his reli- 
gious convictions. Many passages 
might be copied from it which would 
show that Harry Wadsworth knew 
that he had gained his unselfish life 
from Jesus Christ, that he was proud 
to show this. . 





SOPHIA HAWTHORNE. 


Tuts beautiful name is a fitting motto for the life-story which has just closed a ten- 
derly-filled volume. It belonged to a personality so rare, as seems rather to rise 
from the regions of romance, where we have been led by the hand that was linked to 
hers, than embodied among the actual existences of our daily recognition. Gifted with 
a peculiarly refined and sensitive nature, Sophia Hawthorne possessed a heart which 
was “one full stream of love from fount to sea.” Her hand had the dexterous skill of 
the true artist; and her voice made the common exchange of a passing salutation, 
melody. The relations of life, which are sometimes prosaic, or occasionally antagonis- 
tic, were glorified to her by a halo of golden light. Daughter, sister, wife, mother: 
friend, — all these were ties of infinite sacredness. 

The wife of Hawthorne accepted a great and almost fearful responsibility. To 
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be the companion of his highest states, and comprehend that unrest which the subtle in- 
flux men call genius brings to frail humanity, to command the sun to shine, and flowers 
to spring along a pathway often torn and rugged, leading to depths few dare fathom, 
or to heights yet more difficult to scale, must be the experience of one summoned to 
such a destiny. 

Herself a woman of rare gifts, Sophia Hawthorne’s self-abnegation enabled her, 
without a thought of sacrifice, to use her own powers chiefly as the support and cheer 
of a man who never lost to her the heroic stature by being brought so near her 
own life. It is a privilege to recall every scene where two such marked figures have 
appeared hand in hand, whether in their first home at the old Manse, among’ whose 
mosses Hawthorne found the fair dream of domestic life mellowed into reality, or in 
after years, when, through many trying experiences, the man whose wonderful magne- 
tism swayed the world of romance was upheld and gladdened by the love and faith of 
his wife. How much we all owe to her perhaps no one but Hawthorne knew. 

A winter in Rome is a memory for life; and ours was heightened in its charms by 
the presence of Hawthorne, his wife, and children. Years have passed since the 
sun of those golden days set; yet even now we see Hawthorne sitting under the ilex- 
trees on the Pincian Hill; and we recognize him as the magician who is weaving 
much we see and know into his marvellous web of many colors. 

We can hear the intonation of Sophia Hawthorne’s voice, as, greeting us when we 
entered her apartments one bright morning, she said, with beaming eyes, “ Hawthorne 
has put pen to paper, — he has begun the ‘ Italian Romance.’” 

It was the first stroke of the master’s chisel on “The Marble Faun.” 

The companionship of Sophia Hawthorne in wanderings about Rome was a great 
privilege. Hers was a fit presence in the “City of the Soul,” full of genial enthu- 
siasm and artistic feeling. The Villa Borghese, the anemones which star the turf 
at the Pamfili-Doria, the far-stretching Campagna, that wide grave of a buried 
world, the galleries of “breathing statues,” the grandeur of St. Peter’s, when the 
voices of the choir swelled through the vast arches, — all are linked with visions which 
then seemed not of this world, and have since been translated into purer regions. 
With them ever mingles the smile, the voice, and the sympathy of Sophia Hawthorne. 

The lapse of years brought many changes; and our last meeting was in Concord, 
on a breezy day in June, full of cloudless beauty. The first visit was to the old Manse. 
Seated pleasantly in the sun beside the historic river, as ideal it seemed as when 
Hawthorne chose it for the shadowy theme of one of his most fascinating preludes. 
Thence we came to the sacred grove, and stood beside a grave which bears a name 
known wherever English literature is prized; and finally we went to “ Wayside,” 
the home Hawthorne chose on his return to America. It was an old house, and for a 
hundred years had been sheltered under a New-England hillside. Its age charmed 
Hawthorne ; and he added a tower to the building, for his study. 

No outward changes dimmed the cheer of Sophia Hawthorne’s greeting. Her ex- 
perience had been very sorrowful: but the light she bore, like the virgin’s lamp on 
Hilda’s tower, never went out ; and the past, the present, and the future caught illumi- 
nation from its rays. 

And now the word is flashed over the wide sea, by an electric chain, that she has 
passed to another mansion in our Father’s house. We part from her, sorrowing most 
that we shall see her face no more here ; yet with so clear a sense of the spiritual life 
which pervaded her existence, that we are held from all selfish regrets, and follow with 
a faith which is almost vision the uplifting of such a soul into a realm which has no 
need of sun or moon. A. C. L. W. 





